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A    GOLDEN  AUTUMN   DAY 
Emile  Van  Marcke,  1827-1890,  France 


jATTLE  have  a  beauty  and  dignity  of  their  own 
quite  separate  from  their  usefulness  to  man,  and 
in  A  GOLDEN  AUTUMN  DAY,  this  lover  of 
animals  has  given  us  a  poetic  scene  to  which  the 
cows  contribute  as  naturally  as  the  mossy  farmhouses,  the 
tinted   woods    and   the    misty   afternoon   sunshine. 
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QUOTATIONS 

"There  must  be  a  path  from  the  manifestations  of  child- 
hood towards  the  values  of  human  life,  and  this  path  is 
the  kindergarten  program.  Sometimes  the  path  is  very 
difficult;  often  we  mistake  the  signs  along  the  way,  and 
unbelievers  tell  us  that  at  best  the  trail  is  blind.  One  day 
this  path  will  be  an  open  road.  In  that  day  some  of  us 
will  not  forget  that  we  took  the  path  when  it  was  Indian 
file,  and  the  trail  was  blazed  by  Susan  Blow."— Fanniebelle 
Curtis. 

"The  true  kindergarten  and  the  true  university  are  the 
two  types  of  educational  institutions  on  which  the  uplifting 
of  our  entire  educational  system  must  depend."— Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

"The  kindergarten,  rightly  understood,  contains  all  the 
germs  of  modern  education,  as  the  acorn  contains  the  oak. 
In  promoting  the  kindergarten  idea  you  are  promoting 
the  higher,  broader,  the  more  natural  and  more  spiritual 
education.  It  seems  to  me  to  express  the  fundamental  idea 
of  true  education.  The  child  is  not  raw  material  to  be 
made  into  something  to  suit  the  notion  of  the  parent  or  the 
teacher;  the  child  is  a  plant  to  be  developed  normally  and 
naturally,  that  it  may  grow  into  that  which  is  the  divine 
ideal,  an  ideal  to  be  discovered  only  by  careful,  kindly 
and  sympathetic  training  of  its  spontaneous  lite."— Ly- 
man Abbott. 

"The  best  preparation  parents  can  give  their  children 
for  good  school  training  is  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
natural  objects,  especially  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  country,  and  to  send  them  to  good  and  hygienic,  as  dis- 
tinct from  fashionable,  kindergartens."— G^.  S.  Hall. 
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"The  kindergarten  seeks  to  train  children  into  good 
players,  good  workers,  hearty  enthusiasts,  and  unselfish 
co-operators  in  all  human  concerns.  Therefore  the  uni- 
versity has  a  keen  and  happy  appreciation  of  the  kinder- 
garten."—C^arZes  F.  Thwing. 

"If  boys  are  good  for  anything,  the  impulse  to  be 
doing  something  definite  takes  hold  of  them  early,  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  a  live  boy  in  school  or  to  make  him 
good  for  anything  after  he  leaves  it  is  to  be  certain  that 
some  portion  of  his  curriculum  relates  directly  to  some 
form  of  business  activity  outside.  It  is  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  educate  a  live  boy  with  no  reference  to  the  voca- 
tional."—JS7,  Davenport. 


THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD  FOR  YOUNG 

CHILDREN* 

JOSEPHINE  TOZIER 

I  HE  most  conspicuous  of  Maria  Montessori's 
triumphs  is  that  of  teaching  quite  small  chil- 
dren, without  putting  the  smallest  strain 
upon  their  faculties,  first  to  write  and  then 
to  read — for  her  method  inverts  the  usual  order  in 
which  these  accomplishments  are  acquired.  This  end 
she  achieved,  as  so  many  other  great  results  have  been 
reached,  without  foreseeing  or  aiming  at  it.  To  the 
children  themselves  it  seemed  that  they  had  begun 
to  write  and  read  simply  because  they  had  "grown 
big  enough."  But,  to  render  this  comprehensible, 
we  must  enter  a  little  more  at  large  into  Maria  Mon- 
tessori's principles  and  practice. 

At  the  very  root  of  her  method  lies  what  may  be  fn^^t'^h^"" 
called  the  rediscovery  of  the  ten  fingers.  Put  on  the  fingers 
track  by  Seguin,  she  realized  that  the  sense  of  touch, 
the  basis  of  all  the  other  senses,  was  the  great  inter- 
preter of  vision  and  guide  to  accuracy  of  perception. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  earliest  developed  of  the 
faculties  and  the  first  to  be  dulled  if  left  unculti- 
vated. She  found  that  the  finger  tips  of  young  chil- 
dren are  almost  unbelievably  sensitive,  but  that  in 
the  absence  of  careful  training,  they  begin  to  lose 
their  sensitiveness  after  the  age  of  six.    The  first  step 

*  There  are  many  lessons  for  parents  in  this  paper,  quite  aside 
from  the  exposition  of  a  method  of  teaching  children.— Editor. 
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Learning    the 
difference 
between 
"rough"    and 
"smooth" 


in  her  method  then  is  to  teach  children  to  "see  with 
their  fingers,"  and  thus  to  cultivate  a  delicately  re- 
tentive muscular  memory.  Not  only  is  this  a  de- 
sirable end  in  itself,  but  it  has  the  further  advantage 
of  minimizing  the  strain  placed  by  ordinary  methods 
of  education  upon  the  eyes,  and  consequently  upon 
the  brain.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
reflex  actions  are  set  up  in  inferior  nerve  centers  with 
which  the  brain  has  little  or  no  concern.  One  of 
Maria  Montessori's  chief  objections  to  some  of  the 
most  popular  kindergarten  employments  is  that  they 
involve  a  harmful  effort  of  the  organs  most  closely 
associated  with  the  brain — the  eyes. 

No  sooner  has  a  child  entered  the  school  than  the 
education  of  his  sense  of  touch  begins.  He  is  taught 
to  wash  his  hands  carefully  in  cold  water,  with  soap, 
and  then  to  plunge  them  into  warm  clear  water.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  iirst  and  second  fingers  are 
plunged  first  into  cold  and  then  into  warm  water, 
and  he  is  led  to  notice  and  to  know  the  difference. 
The  discrimination  between  rough  and  smooth  comes 
next.  This  being  an  actual  lesson,  it  shall  be  de- 
scribed fully,  as  it  is  the  proper  picture  of  the  only 
form  used  in  teaching  in  the  Casa  dei  Bambini. 

Two  cards  are  put  down  in  front  of  little  Lucia, 
who  has  seated  herself  comfortably  in  a  nice,  broad 
little  chair,  in  front  of  her  chosen  table.  One  of  these 
cards  has  a  surface  of  satin  paper;  the  other  is  of 
the  coarsest  black  sand  board.  The  teacher,  taking 
the  child's  hand  in  hers,  passes  the  tips  of  its  first  and 
second  fingers  over  the  smooth  card.  She  must  be 
careful  to  draw  them  from  left  to  right,  for  the  sake 
of  the  muscular  memory,  which,  if  not  carefully  con- 
sidered, might  cause  trouble  some  future  day.  The 
tiny  fingers  like  the  contact.    They  continue  to  move 
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along  after  the  teacher  has  released  them,  and  the 
child  looks  up,  smiling.  ' '  Smooth, ' '  says  the  teacher, 
slowly,  distinctly.  If  she  adds  one  more  word,  even 
a  term  of  endearment,  she  will  transgress  her  duty, 
which  forbids  her  to  run  the  risk  of  confusing  her 
pupil.  To  confuse  is  to  tax  the  brain,  and  that  is  a 
cardinal  sin. 

If  the  little  one  continues  to  feel  the  card,  the 
teacher  repeats  the  w^ord.  But  if  the  child's  curiosity 
awakes,  and  it  takes  its  fingers  aw^ay  and  looks  long- 
ingly toward  the  other  card,  then  the  two  little  fin- 
gers are  passed  gently  over  the  sand  board.  "Rough," 
says  the  teacher.  The  child  doesn't  like  that  feeling; 
she  very  likely  draws  her  fingers  away ;  but  will  soon 
tentatively  put  them  back  again.  "Eough,"  the 
teacher  will  again  repeat. 

Then  the  cards  are  taken  and  put  down,  side  bv 
side,  for  the  child  to  look  at  them.  "Give  me  the 
smooth,"  asks  the  teacher.  The  child  remembers  at 
once  the  nice  card,  and  hands  it  to  her. 

"Give  me  the  rough."  That,  too,  will  be  handed 
her,  with  the  air  of  importance  which  children  can 
so  deliciously  and  successfully  assume. 

The  teacher  smiles  her  thanks,  and  again  the 
cards  are  placed  on  the  table.  "What  is  that?"  she 
says,  pointing  to  the  satin  card.  "Smooth,"  replies 
the  proud  pupil.  "And  this?"  The  answer  comes, 
"Rough." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  answer  is  in-  correct"  their 
variably  correct,  especially  when  the  question  con-  own  mistakes 
cerns  more  difficult  objects,  as  they  will  later  on  in 
the  course  of  education.  But  the  rule  for  the  teacher 
is  that,  should  mistakes  be  made,  and  the  two  ob- 
jects (for  there  are  never  more  than  two  at  a  time) 
be  confused  one  with  the  other,  she  must  not  correct 
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the  child,  but  leave  it  to  consider  quietly,  while  she 
goes  off  to  some  other  duty,  not  to  return  until  an- 
other day,  unless  the  child  demands  her. 

This  abstinence  from  correction  is  explained  as 
follows : 

Why  correct  the  child?  If  she  does  not  succeed 
in  associating  the  name  with  the  object,  the  only  way 
of  making  her  succeed  is  to  repeat  at  once  the  action 
of  the  sensorial  stimulus,  and  the  word  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it ;  that  is,  to  repeat  the  lesson.  But  the 
fact  of  the  child  having  made  the  mistake  implies 
that  at  that  moment  she  is  not  disposed  to  the  psychic 
association  which  you  desire  to  provoke  in  her;  hence 
it  is  best  to  choose  another  moment. 

In  Maria  Montessori's  view,  all  education  worth 
having  is  auto-education.  One  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  the  training  of  teachers  is  that  of  pre- 
venting them  from  rushing  to  the  aid  of  a  child  who 
appears  to  be  embarrassed  and  puzzled  in  one  of  his 
little  employments.  Their  tendency  is  to  say,  "Poor 
little  mite!"  and  help  him  out;  thereby  depriving  the 
child  at  once  of  the  joy  and  the  education  of  over- 
coming an  obstacle. 

The  policy  of  non-intervention  applies,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  no  less  to  the  moral  than  to  the  in- 
tellectual domain.  Rewards  and  punishments  are 
rigorously  banished  from  the  Houses  of  Childhood. 
The  ideal  of  "discipline  for  liberty"  is  aimed  at, 
and  attained.  The  artificial  rigidity  and  immobility 
of  the  ordinary  school  are  entirely  foreign  to  Maria 
Montessori's  system.  She  even  becomes  sarcastic  over 
the  scientific  desk  and  seat,  carefully  measured  and 
fixed,  of  which  modern  educationists  are  so  proud. 
It  should  not,  in  her  view,  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  relation  of  seat  to  desk  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
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of  spinal  curvature  in  the  pupil.  Her  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide him  with  an  easily  movable  and  comfortable 
little  chair,  and  never  to  keep  him  in  one  position 
long  enough  to  feel  even  a  temporary  stiffness.  The 
child,  in  her  conception,  ought  to  be  free,  within  the 
limits  imposed,  not  by  scholastic  convention,  but  by 
social  amenity;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  not  use  his 
freedom  to  hurt  or  incommode  others.  He  must  be 
taught  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  but  not, 
as  in  the  conventional  discipline,  to  confound  good 
with  immobility  and  evil  with  activity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  discipline  presents  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the 
Houses  of  Childhood. 

"We  have  sometimes,"  says  Maria  Montessori, 
"had  to  do  with  children  who  disturbed  the  others 
and  were  deaf  to  our  admonitions.  First  we  would 
have  them  specially  observed  by  the  doctor ;  but  often 
they  were  found  to  be  quite  normal.  "We  would  then 
place  a  little  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
seat  the  child  at  it,  with  his  face  to  the  others,  giving 
him  whatever  he  wanted  to  play  with.  This  isola- 
tion would  almost  always  succeed  in  calming  the 
child ;  the  sight  of  his  companions  would  be  a  most 
efficacious  object  lesson  in  behavior.  Moreover,  the 
isolated  child  would  be  the  object  of  special  care,  as 
though  he  were  ill.  I  myself,  on  entering,  would 
first  go  straight  to  him,  caressing  him  like  an  infant, 
and  would  then  turn  to  the  others  and  interest  my- 
self in  their  work,  as  though  they  had  been  men.  I 
do  not  know  what  happened  in  their  souls,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  'conversion'  of  the  isolated  chil- 
dren was  always  definite  and  deep.  They  took  a 
pride  in  knowing  how  to  work  and  to  behave  with 
dignity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  preserved  a 
tender  affection  for  the  mistress  and  for  me." 
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Such  methods  might  prove  dangerous  in  clumsy 
hands;  but  Maria  Montessori  is  no  less  successful  in 
educating  teachers  than  in  educating  children.  It 
was,  of  course,  difficult  at  first  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand her  principles. 

"What!"  they  would  cry.  "No  corrections!  No 
rewards !  No  punishments !  Only  individual  influence ! 
"Why,  we  shall  have  anarchy,  with  our  small  spoiled 
babies  doing  what  they  like,  not  what  we  want  them 
to." 

But  the  founder  of  the  schools  held  her  ground 
firmly;  and  the  experience  of  three  years  or  more 
shows  that  there  is  no  anarchy,  no  disorder,  in  the 
Houses  of  Childhood.  The  teachers  have  learned  the 
great  lesson  that  tranquil  nerves  in  authority  beget 
tranquil  nerves  in  subjection.  They  are  women  of 
broad  mind,  quick  sympathy,  and  practical  common 
sense,  fully  understanding  the  important  difference 
between  patience  and  indolent  acquiescence.  They 
know  how  to  turn  the  current  of  discipline  in  the 
right  direction,  and  to  make  the  little  ones  under- 
stand, without  reproof,  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  The  bambini  are  so  perfectly  under  con- 
trol that  they  can  be  swayed  by  a  gesture,  as  an 
orchestra  is  swayed  by  the  baton  of  the  conductor. 
When  I  said  to  Maria  Montessori,  ' '  How  do  you  man- 
age to  keep  them  so  quiet  and  good?"  she  replied: 
"Because  they  are  all  doing  what  they  like  to  do. 
Ecco!" 

Let  us  now  return  to  little  Lucia,  who  has  just 
mastered  the  difference  between  rough  and  smooth. 
Proud  of  her  new  accomplishment,  she  tries  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a  chubby  little  boy  sitting  at 
the  next  table,  employed  in  fastening  together  two 
strips  of  cloth,   attached  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
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light  embroidery-frame,  by  tying  them  with  bows  of 
ribbon.  He  has  been  working  unremittingly  at  these 
bows  for  some  days,  the  teacher  says ;  and,  though  he 
is  only  three  years  old,  he  has  come  to  tie  them  so 
creditably  that  I,  watching,  could  almost  blush  with 
shame  to  think  of  the  hard  knots  that  were  all  I  could 
tie  at  the  age  of  seven.  When  little  Lucia  holds  up 
her  cards,  stroking  them  and  saying  "rough"  and 
"smooth,"  he  looks  up  indifferently,  nods,  and  goes 
calmly  on  with  his  self-imposed  labor. 

Absorbed  little  Lorenzo  is  not  the  only  one  whose 
small  fingers  are  learning  cunning.  Across  the  room 
can  be  seen  several  other  embroidery-frames  in  the 
hands  of  children  of  various  ages.  From  these 
frames  hang  strips  of  leather  and  strips  of  cloth. 
The  strips  of  leather  are  provided  with  buttons  and 
loops,  and  are  to  be  fastened  together  with  a  button 
hook.  This  toy  is  eagerly  chosen,  and  always  has 
claimants  waiting  in  line  for  its  use.  There  are  other 
strips  to  be  fastened  together  with  corset  lacings,  or 
with  the  silk  laces  of  bodices;  others  are  for  hooks 
and  eyes,  large  and  small.  Again,  we  have  buttons 
on  cloth  and  buttons  of  pearl  on  linen  ;  we  have  clasps 
and  other  sorts  of  fastening  contrivances.  These  toys 
are  a  continual  source  of  entertainment  to  the  boys 
no  less  than  to  the  girls ;  and  they  are  of  such  prac- 
tical use  that  the  mothers  come  to  say,  exploding  in 
the  Italian  manner,  that  little  Nunzia  or  tiny  Um- 
berto  now  not  only  needs  no  help  in  dressing,  but 
desires  to  assist  in  dressing  the  whole  family. 

Finding  that  Lorenzo  cannot  be  distracted  from 
his  pink  bows,  Lucia  strokes  her  cards,  says, 
"smooth"  and  "rough"  over  and  over  to  herself,  and 
then,  tiring  of  this  occupation,  rises  and  toddles  over 
independently  to  join  a  small  class  that  is  having  a 
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short  exercise  in  articulation.  It  is  by  these  careful 
lessons  in  articulation  that  the  children  are  able,  later 
on,  to  write  common  words  easily,  without  ever  hav- 
ing possessed  a  conventional  spelling-book.  It  may 
be  argued  that  Italian,  as  a  practically  phonetic  lan- 
guage, can  be  written  with  facility  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  a  cultivated  ear ;  but,  at  the  English  Am- 
bassador's,  pupils  taught  in  the  same  way  write  all 
the  names  and  words  of  ordinary  use  quite  correctly. 
A  small  boy  of  the  mature  age  of  four,  who  has 
been  sitting  plunged  in  either  sleep  or  meditation, 
now  starts  up  from  his  chair,  and  wanders  across  to 
his  directress  for  advice.  He  wants  something  to 
amuse  him.  She  takes  him  to  the  cupboard,  throws 
in  a  timely  suggestion,  and  he  strolls  back  to  his 
table  with  a  smile.  He  has  chosen  half  a  dozen  or 
more  thin  square  tablets  of  wood  and  a  strip  of  navy 
blue  cloth.  I  stand  behind  him  to  see  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  do,  but  he  does  not  notice  my  presence ;  he  has 
more  important  business  on  hand.  He  begins  by 
spreading  down  the  cloth,  then  he  puts  his  blocks  on 
it  in  two  rows.  They  are  of  highly  varnished  wood, 
light  blue,  with  geometric  figures  of  navy  blue  in  the 
center;  there  is  a  triangle,  a  circle,  a  rectangle,  an 
oval,  a  square,  an  octagon.  The  teacher,  who  has 
followed  him,  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
She  runs  two  of  her  fingers  around  one  of  the  edges 
of  the  triangle.  "Touch  it,  so,"  she  says.  He 
promptly  and  delightedly  imitates  her.  She  then 
pulls  all  the  figures  out  of  their  light  blue  frames  by 
means  of  a  brass  button  in  the  center  of  each,  mixes 
them  up  on  the  table,  and  tells  him  to  call  her  when 
he  has  them  all  in  place  again.  The  dark  blue  baize 
shows  through  the  empty  frame,  so  that  it  appears 
as  if  the  figures  had  only  sunk  down  half  an  inch. 
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While  he  continues  to  stare  at  the  array,  off  goes  the 
teacher. 

' '  Is  she  not  going  to  show  him  how  to  begin  1 ' ' 

"An  axiom  of  our  practical  pedagogy  is  to  aid 
the  child  only  to  be  independent, ' '  smiles  Maria  Mon- 
tessori.    "He  does  not  wish  help." 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  troubled.  He  stares  awhile 
at  his  array  of  blocks;  yet  his  eye  does  not  grow 
quite  sure,  for  he  carefully  selects  an  oval  from  the 
mixed  up  pile  and  tries  to  put  it  in  a  circle.  It  won't 
go.  Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  as  if  subconsciously  rather 
than  designedly,  he  runs  his  little  forefinger  around 
the  rim  of  the  figure,  and  then  around  the  edge  of 
the  empty  space  left  in  the  light  blue  frames  of  both 
the  oval  and  the  circle.  He  discovers  his  mistake  at 
once ;  puts  the  figure  into  its  place,  and  leans  back  a 
moment  in  his  chair  to  enjoy  his  own  cleverness  be- 
fore beginning  with  another.  He  finally  gets  them 
all  into  their  proper  frames,  and  instantly  pulls  them 
out  again,  to  do  it  quicker  and  better  next  time. 

These  blocks  with  the  geometric  insets  are  among 
the  most  valuable  stimuli  in  the  Casa  dei  Bambini. 
The  vision  and  the  touch  become,  by  their  use,  accus- 
tomed to  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  It  will  be  noted, 
too,  that  the  child  apprehends  the  forms  synthetic- 
ally, as  given  entities,  and  is  not  taught  to  recognize 
them  by  aid  of  even  the  simplest  geometric  analysis. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  Maria  Montessori  lays  par- 
ticular stress. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  all  or  one  half 
of  the  educative  games  in  use  in  the  Houses  of  Child- 
hood. It  is  worth  noting  that  Maria  Montessori  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  advantage  of  ha^ang  a  garden 
attached  to  each  school,  where  the  children  can  ob- 
serve and  foster  the  growth  of  plants,  and  where  they 
can  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  animals. 
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Wherever  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  apparatus  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Childhood  enables,  or  rather  com- 
pels, the  child  to  correct  his  own  errors — to  see  at  a 
glance  whether  his  work  "comes  out"  right  or  wrong. 
Maria  Montessori  also  emphasizes  the  advantage  of 
isolating  the  senses  for  the  purpose  of  training.  Edu- 
cation of  the  hearing,  for  example,  may  best  be  prose- 
cuted not  only  in  a  silent,  but  in  a  dark  room.  In- 
deed, for  training  each  of  the  senses  other  than 
vision,  it  is  often  advisable  to  blindfold  a  child.  The 
senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  she  finds  to  be  but  little 
developed  in  childhood,  and  lays  no  great  stress  on 
their  training.  The  sense  of  hearing  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  trained;  but  she  finds  that  while  all  chil- 
dren are  sensitive  to  rhythm,  only  the  gifted  few 
have  a  keen  perception  of  tone. 

Some  of  the  exercises  of  the  sense  of  touch  have 
already  been  described.  The  art  of  "seeing  without 
eyes"  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  blindfolded  chil- 
dren can  discriminate  very  fine  gradations  of  tex- 
ture in  stuffs,  papers,  etc.  The  sense  of  w^eight,  too, 
and  the  "stereognostic  sense,"  or  power  of  distin- 
guishing solid  forms  by  touch,  are  carefully  culti- 
vated, so  that  the  children  can  tell  a  grain  of  millet 
from  a  grain  of  rice,  and  can  distinguish  one  coin 
from  another,  though  the  differences  between  them 
may  be  very  slight.  All  these  discriminations  are 
practiced  in  the  form  of  games,  the  other  children 
sitting  round  in  eager  expectancy  as  to  whether  their 
blindfolded  comrade  will  guess  right  or  wrong. 

For  the  education  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  ap- 
paratus is  somewhat  more  elaborate.  There  is,  first, 
a  series  of  games  destined  to  train  the  vision  in  dis- 
tinguishing dimensions.  For  instance  (taking  only 
those    easiest   to    describe),    the    distinction   between 
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thick  and  thin  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  ten  quad- 
rangular prisms  of  equal  length  and  regularly  dimin- 
ishing thickness,  which  the  child  has  to  range  in  their 
proper  order,  so  that  they  form  a  regularly  ascend- 
ing stair.  The  distinction  between  long  and  short  is 
illustrated  by  ten  square  rods  of  equal  thickness,  the 
longest  of  one  meter,  and  the  rest  diminishing  by  a 
decimeter  apiece.  The  decimeters  are  colored  alter- 
nately red  and  blue,  so  that  when  they  are  laid  side 
by  side  in  order,  the  colors  form  transverse  stripes 
each  a  decimeter  wide.  Similarly,  the  distinction  be- 
tween high  and  low  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  grad- 
ually diminishing  blocks,  and  the  distinction  between 
large  and  small  by  a  series  of  cubes  with  which  the 
child  has  to  erect  a  pyramid  or  spire. 

The  discrimination  of  colors  is  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  by  such  games  as  the  following:  Colored  silk 
of  graduated  shades  is  wound  around  card  bobbins. 
There  are  eight  fundamental  colors  and  eight  shades 
of  each  color — making  sixty-four  bobbins  in  all.  Eight 
children  sit  around  a  table,  and  each  chooses  the 
name  of  a  color.  The  sixty-four  bobbins  are  then  all 
thrown  down  in  a  mixed  pile  in  the  center,  and  the 
oldest  child  deals — that  is  to  say,  he  picks  out  from 
the  central  heap  the  color  demanded  by  each  of  his 
companions.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  the  deal  passes 
to  the  next  child  on  the  right.  "When  all  the  colors 
have  been  distributed,  each  child  ranges  his  eight 
bobbins  according  to  the  graduation  of  shades,  and  he 
who  has  first  done  this  correctly  deals  in  the  next 
game.  Many  other  sports  of  a  like  nature  educate 
the  color  sense  so  perfectly  that  children,  being 
shown  a  particular  shade  even  of  so  elusive  a  color 
as  gray,  will  cross  the  room  and  pick  out  the  exact 
shade  from  a  heap  on  a  distant  table. 
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Phe  "game  of  One  of  Maria  Montessori's  most  curious  and  val- 

uable  discoveries  is  the  educative  value  of  silence. 
One  day  she  happened  to  meet  outside  the  school- 
room a  mother  with  an  infant  four  months  old,  swad- 
dled after  the  Italian  fashion.  She  carried  the  little 
mortal  into  the  schoolroom,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
children,  half  jestingly,  as  a  model  of  placidity,  im- 
mobility and  noiselessness.  As  she  enlarged  on  these 
characteristics,  the  imitative  instinct  of  the  children 
asserted  itself,  and  they  all  fell  to  rivaling  the  baby 
in  absolute  immobility.  The  effect  was  marvelous ; 
and  ever  since  that  day  the  "game  of  silence"  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  in  all  the  schools. 

The  children,  when  the  game  is  to  be  played, 
choose  their  seats.  The  teacher  then  goes  quietly 
from  one  window  to  another,  drawing  the  shutters  to- 
gether, until  twilight  reigns  in  the  room.  Some  of 
the  little  ones  always  cover  their  faces  with  their 
hands.  Others  continue  to  wriggle  and  to  move  in 
their  places  until  the  whole  room  is  nearly  dark,  and 
the  teacher  has  retired  to  an  open  doorway  leading 
into  the  vestibule.  Then,  like  a  coop  full  of  young 
chickens  going  to  rest,  even  the  most  uneasy  ones 
gradually  quiet  down,  and  become  expectant  and 
serious,  to  await  the  ever-renewed  mystery.  When 
perfect  silence  has  stolen  over  the  assembly,  so  per- 
fect that  the  ticking  of  a  miniature  clock  in  the  room 
can  be  distinctly  heard,  the  teacher  calls  a  name,  in 
a  faint  whisper:  "Giovanni."  Giovanni  rises  as 
quietly  as  he  can  from  his  little  chair,  and  tiptoes  out 
of  the  room  into  the  vestibule.  Woe  to  him  if  his 
small  shoes  creak!  He  must  feel  himself  the  object 
of  some  very  black  looks,  for  every  one  is  trying  to 
hear  the  name  "Lucia,"  which  is  being  murmured  by 
the  teacher.     Lucia  is  more  quiet  in  her  movements 
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than  Giovanni.  "Giuseppe,"  the  teacher  next  softly 
calls,  and  a  funny  little  boy  silently  joins  the  others 
in  the  hall.  She  continues  to  call  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  until  a  dozen  bambini  have  stolen  out  noise- 
lessly and  solemnly.  Then  the  game  is  over.  Noth- 
ing that  savors  of  prolonged  mental  tax  is  permitted 
to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Houses 
of  Childhood.  Those  who  have  remained  in  their 
places  will  get  the  chance  to  show  how  stealthily  they 
can  leave  the  room  the  next  time  the  game  of  silence 
is  played. 

When  the  game  is  ended,  the  shutters  are  opened 
and  the  schoolroom  again  flooded  with  sunshine.  The 
little  tongues  begin  to  wag  again.  But  this  game  has 
calmed  all  excessive  excitability  and  restored  placid- 
ity and  tranquillity.  Sometimes  they  ask  for  it  twice 
in  a  day.  When  one  considers  that  the  children  of 
these  schools  belong  to  the  most  noise-loving  nation  in 
Europe,  the  success  of  this  game  is  a  greater  triumph 
than  the  reading  and  writing. 

Though  it  be  only  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  her 
method,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
young  children  to  write,  without  the  slightest  strain 
or  effort,  is  the  most  striking  and  impressive  of  Ma- 
ria Montessori's  achievements. 

It  was  during  the  vacation  of  July,  1907,  after 
the  school  had  been  opened  for  six  months,  that 
Maria  ]\Iontessori  was  first  induced  to  consider  the  in- 
struction of  children  in  writing  and  reading.  She 
confesses  to  having  been  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  idea  of  putting  such  a  strain  upon  the  immature 
brains  of  children  under  seven.  The  first  request 
came  from  the  children  themselves.  Some  of  the  more 
ambitious  young  aspirants  to  the  higher  learning 
arduously  drew  an  "0"  on  the  blackboard  several 
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times  to  convince  her  of  their  capacity.  Then  some 
of  the  mothers  came  to  the  directress  in  charge  to 
say  that  as  their  children  learned  everything  at  the 
Casa  dei  Bambini  without  fatigue,  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  she  should  refuse  to  let  them  read  and 
write ;  in  the  elementary  schools  it  would  not  be  half 
so  easy:  "Little  Guido,  aged  nine,  at  the  public 
school,  cried  all  the  evening,  whenever  he  had  been 
forced  to  write  that  day."  Maria  Montessori,  pur- 
sued by  these  persistent  parents,  at  last  wavered  in 
her  determination.  The  mothers  even  managed  to 
make  her  feel  as  if  she  were  neglecting  a  duty. 

She  demonstrates  the  utter  irrationality  of  the 
ordinary  method  of  making  the  child  spend  weeks 
and  months  laboriously  drawing  oblique  lines,  and 
then  tagging  a  curve  to  a  line,  a  line  to  a  curve,  and 
so  forth.  To  teach  a  child  writing  through  an  analy- 
sis of  its  elements  is,  in  her  view,  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  teach  a  child  grammar  before  allowing  it 
to  speak.  Pot-hooks  and  hangers  are  the  grammar  of 
writing — an  ex  post  facto  analysis  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  the  practice  of  the  art.  And,  whereas  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  grammar  is  necessary  to  one  who 
would  speak  or  write  correctly,  the  grammar  of  writ- 
ing is  of  no  use  whatever  to  those  who  have,  syn- 
thetically, learned  to  write. 

The  apparatus  that  Maria  Montessori  had  used  in 
training  feeble-minded  pupils  to  write  was  both  ex- 
pensive and  in  some  ways  unpractical.  She  had  be- 
gun with  letters  elaborately  carved  in  wood.  Then  she 
had  devised  colored  letters  pasted  on  pasteboard, 
which  she  taught  her  pupils  to  trace,  first  with  the 
forefinger,  then  with  the  first  two  fingers,  and  finally 
with  a  little  stick,  to  teach  the  motion  of  the  pen. 
Although  she  succeeded  in  teaching  some  of  these 
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pupils  with  no  more  difficulty  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, there  were  many  who  were  unable  to  follow 
the  form  of  the  letter  without  a  control ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  these  colored  letters  would  not  have  an- 
swered for  the  auto-education  of  normal  children, 
there  being  no  means  of  self  correction  for  the  finger, 
or  of  keeping  it  from  slipping  off  the  painted  letter 
if  the  eye  became  inattentive. 

She  had  labored  at  one  scheme  after  another, 
without  being  satisfied  with  any  of  them.  At  last, 
one  day,  while  she  was  absently  superintending  a 
first  exercise  with  the  cards  used  in  discerning  rough 
from  smooth,  the  ciuestion  solved  itself  in  a  flash  of 
inspiration.  That  very  evening,  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren were  dismissed,  she,  with  her  teachers,  set  to 
work  to  fabricate  TVTiting  letters  of  large  size  and  of 
coarse  black  sandpaper,  which  they  pasted  on  very 
smooth,  square,  white  cards.  The  letters  were  up- 
right, in  the  clear  round  script  now  popular,  and 
each  letter  was  finished  with  a  little  tail  to  join  it 
to  the  next  letter.  These  cards,  being  very  cheap, 
could  be  made  in  the  great  quantity  needed.  They 
were  afterwards  supplemented  by  numerous  letters 
cut  out  of  paper,  for  laying  on  a  table  when  the  chil- 
dren tried  to  make  words.  The  vowels  were  of  pink 
and  the  consonants  all  of  blue.  A  little  strip  of 
white  cardboard  pasted  at  the  back  of  each  of  the 
letters,  precisely  at  the  point  where  a  guiding  line 
would  be  drawn  on  writing  paper,  enabled  the  little 
ones  to  correct  themselves  if,  for  instance,  they  were 
tempted  to  put  the  bottom  of  a  g  on  a  level  with  the 
base  of  an  o. 

The  tablets  with  removable  insets  of  geometric 
figures  (mentioned  earlier  in  this  article)  supplied 
the  control  and  security  with  the  pencil  which  Maria 
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Montessori  had  found  so  difficult  to  teach  her  defi- 
cient pupils.  All  children  love  to  scribble,  and  she 
determined  to  turn  this  passion  to  good  account.  She 
placed  paper  under  one  of  the  tablets,  and,  having 
removed  the  inset  of  a  dark  blue  triangle  or  oval 
from  its  light  blue  frame,  she  showed  the  children 
how  to  fill  in  the  figure  by  means  of  a  dark  blue 
crayon.  The  result  was  most  gratifying.  The  chil- 
dren flattered  themselves  that  they  had  made  won- 
derful circles,  ovals  and  triangles.  At  first  shadings 
were  very  irregular  and  uneven,  but  the  eyes  that 
had  learned  to  see  soon  corrected  the  pencils,  and  the 
dark  blue  became  smooth  and  even.  When  a  pupil 
can  fill  in  the  figure  properly  under  the  control  of 
the  frame,  he  graduates  to  coloring  figures  that  have 
only  a  pencil  outline.  Many  can  now  fill  in  such  an 
outline  without  once  letting  their  crayons  slip  beyond 
the  pencil  mark.  This  means  full  mastery  over  pen- 
cil or  pen,  and  an  ability  to  write  without  cramping 
the  fingers. 

The  children  choose  the  letters  they  wish  to  learn. 
**I"  and  *'o"  are  the  most  popular  with  beginners. 
When  a  child  brings  to  the  teacher  the  letter  which 
he  takes  out  of  the  box,  he  receives  its  duplicate  in 
black  sandpaper  on  a  white  card.  The  little  one's 
finger  is  then  drawn  over  the  letter,  from  starting 
point  to  finish,  while  the  teacher  says,  "Touch  it." 
The  name  of  the  letter  is  then  repeated,  distinctly 
and  slowly.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  look  well  at 
the  letters.  Then  the  lesson  pursues  its  usual  course. 
"Give  me  'i,'  "  asks  the  teacher;  then  "Give  me 
'o.'  "  Then  she  asks  the  name  first  of  one  of  them, 
then  of  the  other.  That  finishes  the  matter.  They 
are  not  taught  any  of  the  capital  letters  until  they 
have  mastered  the  small  ones,  nor  do  they  learn  let- 
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ters  according  to  their  regular  succession  in  the  al- 
phabet. It  is  extremely  entertaining  to  watch  one  of 
the  little  ones  pick  the  letters  out  of  the  box.  The 
child  will  peer  into  the  various  compartments,  and  its 
little  lips  can  be  seen  to  move  as  it  tries  to  hear  with 
its  inward  ear  the  name  of  the  letter  desired.  They 
have  been  pushed  far  on  their  way  to  divining  by  the 
exercise  and  articulation.  Maria  Montessori  told  me 
of  a  comical  little  chap  of  four  whom  she  one  day 
watched  running  up  and  down  at  play  on  the  ter- 
race. All  the  time  he  ran  he  was  moving  his  finger 
in  the  air,  while  he  half  sang  and  half  whispered: 
"To  make  'Zaira,'  you  must  have  *Z-a-i-r-a.*  "  After 
a  few  minutes  he  went  to  the  box  lying  on  the  chair 
and  picked  out  the  letters  correctly,  immediately 
afterward  lying  down  to  spread  them  side  by  side  on 
the  pavement  of  the  terrace. 

Although  the  pen  fingers  of  the  children  are 
trained  by  filling  in  the  geometric  outlines,  and 
though  not  only  their  eyes  but  their  muscles  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  forms  of 
the  letters,  the  children  do  not  yet  know  that  they 
can  write.  They  have,  in  fact,  learned  to  write  with- 
out writing.  Even  to  Maria  Montessori  herself,  the 
complete  success  of  her  experiment  came  at  first  as  a 
surprise.  The  page  in  which  she  describes  the  first 
fulfillment  of  her  dream  is  likely  to  become  a  locus 
classicus  in  the  history  of  education: 

"It  was  a  day  in  December,  an  Italian  day  of 
winter  sunshine.  I  was  on  the  terrace  roof,  and  the 
children  were  playing  about  or  standing  near  me.  I 
was  sitting  beside  a  chimney  which  rose  about  the 
tile  pavement,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  to  a  little 
boy  of  five,  who  was  standing  by,  'Draw  this  chim- 
ney.'    And   I   handed  him  a  piece   of  chalk.     He 
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threw  himself  at  once  on  the  ground,  and  began  to 
draw  the  chimney  quite  recognizably;  wherefore,  as 
was  my  practice,  I  praised  him  warmly. 

''The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me,  smiled,  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  some  ebulli- 
tion of  delight,  and  then  cried,  '  Scrivo !  lo  scrivo ' 
('I  can  write!  I  am  writing!')  Lying  on  the  ground, 
he  wrote  on  the  pavement  'mano'  (hand),  then  with 
new  enthusiasm,  he  wrote  'camino'  (chimney)  ;  and, 
as  he  wrote,  he  continued  to  call  out,  'I  am  writ- 
ing!' so  that  the  other  children  came  running  to  see 
the  sight,  and  surrounded  him,  staring  in  astonish- 
ment. Then  two  or  three  of  them,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, said  to  me:  'Please!  please!  a  piece  of 
chalk !  I  want  to  write,  too ! '  and,  in  fact,  they  set  to 
work  to  write  various  words:  'Mamma,'  'mano, ' 
'gino,'  'camino,'  'ada.' 

"Not  one  of  them  had  ever  had  in  his  hands  a 
piece  of  chalk  or  a  writing  instrument  (except,  of 
course,  the  crayon  for  shading  the  geometrical  fig- 
ures) ;  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  written;  and 
they  formed  an  entire  word,  as,  when  they  first  spoke, 
they  pronounced  an  entire  word. 

"Thus  did  we  go  through  the  moving  experience 

of  the  first  development  of  graphic  language  in  our 

children.      During   those   first   days   we    were   filled 

with  almost  violent  emotions,  because  we  seemed  to 

be  living  in  a  dream  or  witnessing  a  miracle. 

A  frenzy  of  "A  Veritable  frenzy  of  writing  took  possession  of 

possession  of     our  school.     Each  child  flattered  itself  that  it  had 

the  sc  00  detected  within  itself  an  especial  gift  of  nature — a 

talent.    Not  being  able  to  adjust  in  their  little  minds 

the  connection  between  the  preparations  and  the  act, 

they  were  possessed  with  the  amusing  illusion  that, 

having  now  grown  to  the  proper  size,  they  knew  how 
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to  write — just  as  they  had  when  the  strength  came 
to  them,  been  able  to  walk  and  to  talk.  This  convic- 
tion shows  clearly  how  little  strain  is  put  upon  the 
tender  brain  by  the  preparatory  work." 

So  great  was  the  delight  evinced,  during  the  first 
few  days,  in  this  newly  discovered  ability,  that  the 
mothers  came  to  report  how,  in  order  to  save  their 
floors,  and  even  the  crusts  of  their  loaves,  from  in- 
scriptions in  chalk,  they  had  been  forced  to  give 
their  little  ones  paper  and  pencil;  and  the  children, 
delighted  and  proud,  not  only  wrote  all  evening, 
but  took  these  treasures  with  them  to  bed,  in  order  to 
begin  again  at  daylight. 

How  essential  is  the  part  played  by  the  tactile 
sense  the  following  little  example  will  show.  On  my 
first  visit  to  one  of  the  schools,  while  I  was  listening 
to  an  exercise  in  articulation,  one  of  the  older  girls 
came  up  mysteriously  to  Maria  Montessori,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me,  and  whispered  some  question.  The 
directress  turned  away  from  me,  and  whispered  two 
words  that  I  did  not  distinguish.  I  noticed  that  she 
spoke  slowly  and  carefully  and  repeated  one  word 
three  times.  Away  skipped  the  little  inquirer,  mak- 
ing some  motions  in  the  air  as  she  ran  toward  the 
box  of  letter  cards  on  the  table.  She  selected  two, 
and  hurried  to  the  blackboard,  which  she  could  not 
reach  comfortably  without  mounting  on  a  chair.  Then 
she  wrote,  '*A  greeting  to  Giuseppina  Tozier,"  with- 
out mistaking  a  letter  of  the  name.  She  only  paused 
a  moment  to  pass  her  finger  over  the  two  cards  she 
held  in  her  hand,  on  which  were  the  capital  letters 
G  and  T,  in  sandpaper.  As  the  capitals  are  learned 
last,  she  was  less  familiar  with  them  than  with  the 
small  letters,  and  required  to  refresh  her  memory  by 
touching  them. 
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Children  of 
four    learn    to 
write  in   six 
weeks 


The  game  of 
learning  to 
read 


The  usual  interval  between  the  first  preparation 
and  the  accomplishment  of  writing  is,  in  children  of 
four  years,  a  month  and  a  half;  in  children  of  five 
years  the  period  is  shorter,  usually  only  a  month; 
and  one  of  the  little  ones  learned  to  write,  with  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  twenty  days.  After 
either  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to  age,  the 
average  child  writes  all  the  simple  words  he  pleases, 
and  usually  begins  to  write  with  ink.  After  three 
months  most  of  them  write  well,  and  those  who  have 
been  writing  for  six  months  are  equal  in  their  calig- 
raphy  to  children  of  the  third  elementary  class  in 
the  public  schools.  In  fact,  writing  is  the  easiest 
and  most  graceful  conquest  of  the  bambini. 

The  transition  from  writing  to  reading  is  not  so 
immediate  as  one  might  imagine.  A  child,  no  doubt, 
can  always  repeat  a  word  that  he  has  written  but, 
as  Maria  Montessori  points  out,  this  cannot  properly 
be  called  reading.  He  is  merely  retranslating  from 
symbols  into  sounds,  as,  in  writing,  he  has  translated 
from  sounds  into  symbols.  He  already  knows  the 
word,  which  he  has  mentally  repeated  many  times 
in  the  act  of  writing  it.  Reading,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  art  of  extracting  a  previously  unknown  idea 
from  the  written  or  printed  symbols. 

When  a  child  composes  a  word  with  movable  let- 
ters, or  when  he  writes  it,  he  has  ample  time  to  think 
and  choose ;  whereas  reading  means  instantaneously 
or  very  quickly  interpreting  the  letters  chosen  and 
arranged  by  some  one  else.  Writing,  by  the  Mon- 
tessori method,  immensely  facilitates  the  acquisition 
of  reading — but  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  nor  are  the 
two  powers  simultaneously  acquired. 

In  teaching  to  read,  Maria  Montessori  banishes 
the  traditional  syllabary — the  "a,  b,  ab,  b,  a,  ba,"  of 
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our  childhood.  What  she  does  is  to  write  in  clear, 
cursive  script,  upon  pieces  of  cardboard,  numbers  of 
words  already  well  known  to  the  children — for  the 
most  part,  names  of  familiar  objects.  Whenever  it  is 
possible,  the  word,  when  once  deciphered,  is  placed 
beside  the  object  itself.  And  this  is  generally  pos- 
sible, for  the  Houses  of  Childhood  possess  most  of  the 
common  objects  of  daily  life,  if  not  in  full  size,  at 
any  rate  in  the  form  of  toys.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  easy  and  difficult  words.  All  w^ords  in  ra- 
tionally spelled  Italian  are  equally  easy  to  any  one 
who  knows  (as  the  children  do)  the  values  of  the  in- 
dividual letters;  though  the  inexperienced  eye,  of 
course,  needs  longer  time  to  decipher  a  long  word 
than  a  short  one.  Very  soon  the  children  are  able  to 
take  part  in  a  reading  game,  thus  conceived :  All  the 
most  attractive  toys  of  the  school  are  displayed  on 
the  table;  the  name  of  each  is  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  a  folded  paper  placed  in  a  bag;  each 
child  draws  a  paper  and  opens  it,  without  allowing 
any  one  else  to  see,  and  then  if  he  can  clearly  and 
correctly  pronounce  the  word  written  on  it  the  scrap 
of  paper  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  coin  entitling  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  toy  inscribed  on  it.  The 
success  of  this  game  surprised  the  inventor's  expecta- 
tion, for  it  was  found  that  the  children  declined  to 
play  vnih  the  toys,  and  preferred  to  go  on  drawing 
from  the  bag  and  reading  the  words! 

The  progress  from  single  words  to  short  phrases 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  indispensable  blackboard. 
The  teacher  writes  on  it  brief  questions,  which  the 
children  answer,  or  orders  which  they  execute — thus 
carrying  on  a  sort  of  conversation,  on  one  side  in 
writing,  on  the  other  side  in  speech  or  action.  For 
longer  phrases  an  extension  of  the  same  method  is 
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employed.  A  number  of  different  commands  are 
written  out  on  paper  and  distributed  among  the  chil- 
dren— commands  of  this  nature:  "Ask  three  of  your 
companions  who  sing  best  to  advance  into  the  middle 
of  the  room ;  range  them  in  a  row  and  sing  with  them 
any  pretty  song  you  choose."  These  papers  the  chil- 
dren take  to  their  places,  and  con  them  in  dead 
silence.  Then  the  teacher  asks,  "Do  you  under- 
stand?" and  when  all  have  answered  "Yes,"  the 
word  is  given  "Then  go";  whereupon  the  room, 
hitherto  breathlessly  still,  is  instantly  changed  into  a 
scene  of  joyous  bustle  and  activity. 

This  brief  account  leaves  wholly  untouched  many 
of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  aspects  of 
Maria  Montessori's  work — for  instance,  her  dealing 
with  numbers,  her  "first  steps  toward  arithmetic." 
Especially  is  it  impossible,  within  any  reasonable 
limits,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  solid  and 
consistent  philosophic  basis  on  which  her  ideas  and 
her  methods  rest.  The  application  of  her  ideas  to 
education  beyond  the  infantile  stage  yet  remains  to 
be  made.  For  the  present,  she  has  more  than  enough 
to  do  in  recruiting  a  corps  "of  teachers,  of  disciples, 
of  missionaries."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
this  is  done  the  influence  of  her  ideas  will  spread  far 
beyond  Rome  and  Italy,  to  "regions  Csesar  never 
knew."  It  may  not  be  long  before,  in  her  own 
words,  "the  figure  of  the  old  schoolmistress,  who 
labors  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  immobility,  and 
wears  out  her  lungs  in  a  shrill  and  continuous  flow 
of  talk,  shall  have  disappeared.  For  the  mistress,  will 
be  substituted  a  didactic  apparatus  which  itself  con- 
trols errors  and  places  the  child  on  the  path  of  auto- 
education.  The  function  of  the  mistress  will  then  be 
simply  to  direct,  patiently  and  sUently,  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  children." 
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It  was  through  an  American,  the  Marchesa  Ra- 
nieri  di  Sorbello,  that  the  author  of  this  article  first 
heard  of  this  precious  boon  to  little  children  and  saw 
in  the  nursery  of  her  palazzo  two  sturdy  little  sons 
who  by  its  help  had  made  a  leap  on  the  road  of  edu- 
cation several  years  in  advance  of  their  age.  With- 
out realizing  that  they  had  as  yet  done  anything  more 
than  play  these  two  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
only  three  and  a  half,  can  read  and  write  both  in 
English  and  in  Italian. —  [This  is  one  of  the  three  ex- 
cellent popular  articles  which  appeared  in  McClure's 
Magazine  in  May  and  Decemher,  1911,  and  January, 
1912.  They  should  he  read  hy  all  parents  of  young 
children.  For  further  discussions  of  this  much 
talked  of  method,  see  Volume  III  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  close  of  this  section. — Ed.] 


II 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
RETARDATION 

MRS.   MARY  DAVISON   BRADFORD 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

|CCORDING  to  the  law  of  my  state,  Wiscon- 
sin, a  child  there  may  begin  his  education  at 
public  expense  at  the  age  of  four  years.  He 
is  required  to  go  to  school  from  the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  year,  unless  he  has  completed  the 
elementary  course  before  he  is  fourteen.  At  fourteen 
he  may  withdraw  to  work  at  certain  sorts  of  employ- 
ment, provided  he  has  completed  the  fifth  grade ;  but 
if  he  does  so,  he  must  attend  for  five  hours  a  week 
until  he  is  sixteen  a  special  industrial  school  pro- 
vided for  such  children. 

Further  details  of  this  law  are  not  needed  here; 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  Wisconsin  is 
endeavoring  to  help  the  fifty  per  cent  of  her  children 
who,  as  in  other  states,  end  their  regular  schooling 
with  the  fifth  grade. 
Two  problems  It  is  the  Consideration  of  this  fifty  per  cent  that 

of   dominating  ,  ,  ,  ,  .,        .         .  . 

importance  causcs  two  problems  to   assume   dominating  impor- 

tance : 

First,  how  to  make  those  first  five  grades  the  most 
profitable  possible  for  all  boys  and  girls,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  those  who  entering  late  will,  as 
soon  as  the  fifth  grade  is  completed,  be  snatched  away 
from  school,  provided  they  have  attained  their  four- 
teenth birthday,  or  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  they 
have  reached  it. 
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Second,  how  to  bring  a  larger  proportion  of  chil- 
dren beyond  the  fifth  grade  before  their  fourteenth 
birthday  is  reached  and  thus  help  to  lay  a  broader  and 
better  foundation  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

I  cannot  deal  with  the  first  problem  here,  but  will 
say  in  passing  that  I  believe  it  will  be  largely  solved 
when  the  courses  in  those  lower  grades  and  the 
teachers  who  administer  them  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly kindergartenized ;  that  is,  when  there  is  more 
general  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  play 
and  of  the  dominance  of  the  constructive  instinct  in 
human  nature.  When  the  great  psychological  truth 
is  better  appreciated  that  through  these  early  years 
eyes  and  finger-tips  are  the  nourishing  points  of  in- 
tellect, and  when  the  idea  of  motivation  of  all  school 
activities  has  taken  better  hold  of  school  practices. 

It  is  with  the  second  problem  that  this  paper 
deals;  namely,  that  of  helping  and  insuring  the  pro- 
gress of  children  in  school;  so  that  their  fourteenth 
birthday  will  find  a  larger  proportion  of  them  in 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  also,  I  believe  the  kindergarten  to  be 
an  important  factor. 

In  December,  1910,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
defend  the  kindergartens  of  the  system  of  schools  of 
which  I  have  charge,  from  a  movement  attempted  by 
the  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen.  The  need  of  a 
new  school  building  in  a  rapidly  groMang  city  was 
felt.  The  school  board  was  urging  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose.  His  Honor  visited  some  of  the 
schools  and  reported  as  an  argument  against  the 
movement  that  the  schools  were  taking  in  babies  that 
should  be  at  home  with  their  mothers,  and  that  I  was 
hiring  nurses  at  seventy  dollars  a  month  to  take  care 
of  them.    His  proposition  was  to  turn  out  the  kinder- 
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garten  children  and  thus  make  room  for  the  others 
and  obviate  the  need  of  a  new  building. 

The  thing  wasn't  done,  of  course,  for  effective 
means  of  defense  were  within  reach  and  were  imme- 
diately used,  namely,  an  appeal  to  all  the  voting 
fathers  of  the  five  hundred  little  children  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  mayor's  proposed  action,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  daily  paper  willing  to  publish  my 
appeal.  (By  the  way,  I  have  found  that  when  an 
educational  cause  gets  mixed  up  with  politics,  the 
phrase  "voting  fathers"  is  a  shot  that  does  great 
execution.) 
The  sort  of  My  public  Contention  on  this  occasion  was,  as  it 

education  the  -^    ^  .  '       . 

kindergarten  had  repeatedly  been  at  other  times,  when  urgmg 
communities  to  establish  kindergartens,  that  since, 
by  the  law  of  Wisconsin,  a  parent  may  demand  edu- 
cation at  public  expense  for  his  four  and  five  year  old 
children ;  that  since  a  child  cannot  profitably  be 
started  in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  regular 
school  work  before  the  age  of  six  years,  and  that  to 
attempt  this  work  before  that  age  is  a  waste  of 
time,  if  not  a  positive  detriment  later,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  these  young  children  be  provided 
with  a  sort  of  education  adapted  to  their  age  and 
their  needs.  This  sort  of  education  the  kindergarten 
affords. 

My  further  contention  was  (and  I  would  not 
quote  it  here,  except  that  it  applies  quite  generally), 
that  in  a  city  like  Kenosha,  where  11.8  per  cent 
of  the  public  school  children  are  born  across 
the  ocean,  and  where  fifty-two  per  cent  of  them 
come  from  homes  where  one  or  both  parents  are 
foreign  born,  and  in  a  large  number  of  which  homes 
a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  the  kindergarten  serves 
another  very  important  purpose.     It  puts  children 
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at  an  early  age  in  command  of  the  English  language, 
so  that  when  they  are  old  enough  to  be  taught  to 
read  they  can  go  right  ahead  with  it.  Before  a 
child  can  be  taught  to  read  English  he  must  be 
taught  to  understand  and  to  speak  English. 

Thus  I  explained  to  those  "voting  fathers"  why 
I  wanted  kindergartens  for  all  little  children,  and 
why  I  was  especially  covetous  of  every  little  Italian, 
Bohemian,  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  Croatian 
child  of  four  and  five  years;  and  how,  by  gathering 
these  for  a  half  day  for  two  years  under  the  care  of 
trained  teachers,  they  would,  at  six  years  of  age, 
understand  English  and  be  ready  to  begin  to  read; 
how  they  would  have  quickened  powers  of  percep- 
tion, would  be  able  to  make  with  the  hands,  and  ex- 
press with  the  tongue,  would  be  trained  to  self- 
control  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  be 
given  such  a  start  that  their  fourteenth  birthday 
would  find  them  well  up  in  the  grades. 

This  was  my  plea  and  my  reasons  for  it.     Had     of^tji'e'^°°' 
some  hard-headed  taxpayer  called  for  evidence  that     accelerating 
six  years  was  the  best  age  for  beginning  first  grade,     kindergarten 
or  proof  that  the  kindergarten  start  was  an  accelera- 
tor of  school  progress,  and  a  saver  of  retardation,  I 
could  not  then  have  produced  the  proof. 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  come  to  us, 
as  all  kindergartners  doubtless  know,  the  convincing 
result  of  the  wide  study  made  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
of  the  Education  Division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, one  important  phase  of  which  was  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  between  entering  age  and 
subsequent  progress  among  school  children.  It  is, 
as  you  know,  a  study  of  the  membership  of  the  eighth 
grades  of  twentj^-nine  cities  and  involves  13,867  chil- 
dren.    The  conclusion  he  reaches  after  a  most  care- 
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ful  weighing  of  his  data  is  that  six  years  is  the  best 
age  for  a  child  to  begin  his  grade  work. 

With  that  question  settled  for  me  by  a  scien- 
tifically handled  investigation,  I  undertook  to  find 
out,  by  a  study  of  my  own  small  school  system, 
whether  the  kindergarten  really  did  for  us  the  other 
things  claimed;  whether  those  who  come  to  the  first 
grade  at  six  years  with  kindergarten  training  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  enter  without  it. 
This  study  makes  no  pretensions  to  perfection,  but 
it  serves  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  my  asser- 
tions, and  was  honored  by  your  chairman  with  being 
thought  worthy  of  presentation  here. 
The  testimony  Questions  were  sent  out  to  all  first,  second,  third, 

questionaires  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  teachers.  Those  of  higher 
grades  than  the  fifth  were  not  brought  into  this  study 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  kindergartens  have  not 
been  in  operation  sufficiently  long  or  so  generally 
throughout  the  city  as  to  have  representatives  in  the 
higher  grades  in  sufficient  numbers  for  comparison. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  classif}^  their  pupils 
as  slow,  average,  and  bright,  according  to  general 
ability  and  progress,  and  then  to  classify  under 
these  heads  the  number  of  their  pupils  who  started 
with  kindergarten  training,  and  the  number  without 
it. 

Second,  they  were  asked  to  give  the  average  age, 
June  30th,  in  years  and  months  of  the  children  of 
these  two  classes  in  each  of  the  three  groups,  slow, 
average,  and  bright. 

Third,  to  give  the  average  number  of  years  in 
school  since  entering  the  first  grade  of  those  with 
and  without  kindergarten  training  in  each  of  the 
three  groups. 

The   total   number   of  children  involved   in  this 
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study  is  1,663,  of  which  925  did  and  738  did  not 
start  with  the  kindergarten.  According  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  forty-three  teachers  entering  into  this 
investigation  and  reporting  on  their  respective  classes, 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  are  slow,  forty- 
six  per  cent  are  average,  and  twenty-eight  per  cent 
are  bright. 

Since,  I  have  already  stated,  the  kindergartens 
have  not  been  sufficiently  general  or  sufficiently  long 
established  in  our  city  to  catch  all  these  children  as 
beginners,  and  since  children  of  grade  age  from  other 
places  are  constantly  entering  school,  it  was  expected 
that  each  of  the  three  groups  in  each  grade  would 
have  its  portion  of  those  with  and  those  without 
the  kindergarten  training.  In  the  slow  and  average 
groups  these  children  are  found  to  number  respect- 
ively, fifty-four  per  cent  and  forty-six  per  cent  of  all. 

In  the  bright  group,  or  those  making  most  rapid 
progress,  kindergarten  children  are  sixty  per  cent, 
and  those  without,  forty  per  cent. 

This  fact  that  children  with  kindergarten  train- 
ing form  a  larger  portion  of  the  rapid  group  than 
of  the  average  and  slow,  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
were  better  equipped  for  the  race,  and  so  outdis- 
tanced, in  larger  numbers,  their  fellows. 

Next,  taking  up  the  statistics  in  regard  to  ages 
of  the  children  in  each  of  these  three  groups,  a  care- 
ful figuring  of  results  shows  that  in  each  of  the 
groups,  slow,  average,  and  bright,  in  all  of  the  five 
school  grades,  the  kindergarten  children  are  younger 
than  the  others.  The  difference  in  average  age  varies 
from  grade  to  grade,  the  total  average  difference  for 
all  grades  being  8.4  months.  This  means  that  all 
the  children  with  kindergarten  training,  wherever 
found  in  the  first  five  grades,  have  an  average  age 
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which  is  8.4  months  below  that  of  all  the  children 
without  such  training. 

Another  question  related  to  average  number  of 
years  since  beginning  the  first  grade.  In  view  of 
the  importance  which  recent  school  investigations 
are  attaching  to  retardation,  this  part  of  my  study 
has  not  the  degree  of  reliability  that  is  desirable. 
The  card  system  necessary  for  correctness  in  such 
investigations,  which  system  provides  a  convenient 
record  of  the  school  histories  of  all  school  children, 
has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  furnish 
the  authentic  data  needed,  consequently  in  some  in- 
stances, the  teachers  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
memory  of  the  child  or  the  statement  of  the  parent. 
For  the  greater  number,  however,  especially  in  the 
three  lower  grades,  the  averages  reported  by  teachers 
are  essentially  true. 

Assuming  that  the  normal  rate  of  progress  is  one 
grade  a  year,  that  at  the  end  of  June,  1912,  each 
child  completing  the  first  grade  should  have  been  in 
school  a  year,  and  each  child  completing  the  second 
grade  should  have  been  in  school  two  years,  and  so 
on  up  the  line,  the  average  error,  or  amount  of 
time  over  this  standard,  for  the  children  in  each 
grade  was  computed,  the  two  classes,  those  with  and 
those  without  kindergarten  training,  being  kept  sep- 
arate as  before.  From  this,  an  average  for  all  grades 
was  computed. 

This  average  retardation  was  found  to  be  forty- 
two  hundredths  (.42)  of  a  year  for  all  children  wdth 
kindergarten  training  and  fifty-nine  hundredths  (.59) 
of  a  year  for  all  children  without  such  a  start. 
From  this  it  was  readily  reckoned  that  the  925  chil- 
dren of  the  former  class  were  ahead  of  w^here  they 
would  have  been  without  kindergarten  training  by 
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a  total  of  151  years,  and  that  the  738  children  with- 
out the  training  lost  a  total  of  121  years  by  being 
thus  deprived. 

Wlien  this  saving  and  loss  in  years  is  expressed 
in  money  cost  it  takes  on  more  concrete  significance, 
especially  with  school  boards.  Here  is  a  situation, 
as  Mr.  Ayres  says,  where  "time"  is  money. 

The  average  cost,  per  year,  of  children  in  the 
Kenosha  schools,  is  about  $23.  From  this  unit  cost 
it  is  found  that  by  providing  children  kindergarten 
training,  the  city  has  saved  $3,489,  on  925  such 
children  involved  in  this  count ;  and  that  it  has  lost, 
through  the  greater  retardation  of  the  738  children, 
who  had  missed  such  training,  a  total  of  $2,783. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  arguments  in  favor  of 
kindergartens  which  superintendents  and  teachers 
can  use  with  school  boards.  First,  that  it  is  the 
right  of  every  little  child  to  have  the  best  possible 
educational  start,  and  hence  the  duty  of  school  of- 
ficials to  see  that  kindergarten  privileges  are  afforded 
to  all. 

Second,  that  it  is  the  right  of  taxpayers  that 
there  be  wise  and  economic  expenditure  of  school 
money,  and  that,  therefore,  all  means  of  diminishing 
retardation,  consequently  for  lessening  the  cost  of 
education,  should  be  employed,  one  of  these  means 
being  the  kindergarten.  A  school  board,  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  former  of  these  arguments  may 
feel  some  power  of  appeal  in  the  latter,  especially 
when  the  figures  and  dollar  sign  are  produced. 

My  inquiry  also  contained  these  directions : 

Compare  children  with  and  those  without  kinder- 
garten training  in  these  respects : 

1.  Ability  and  willingness  to  sing. 

2.  Ability  to  draw,  construct  and  write. 
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3.  Freedom  in  language  expression. 

4.  Self-control  and  ease  to   discipline. 

There  were  sixty-five  judgments  expressed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  different  grade  and  half -grade  groups. 
In  reply  to  the  first  question  about  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  sing,  everyone  gave  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren the  higher  place.  Several  mentioned  especially 
the  greater  willingness  and  desire  of  these  children 
to  sing. 

Upon  the  second  point,  ability  to  draw,  construct 
and  write,  the  replies  are  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  classify.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  had 
the  question  been  separated  and  a  judgment  asked 
upon  each  of  these  forms  of  handwork.  But  a  re- 
view of  returns  shows  that  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
answers  from  teachers  of  the  first  three  grades  put 
the  kindergarten  pupils  ahead  of  the  others,  while 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teach- 
ers think  that  the  two  classes  rank  the  same.  I  ac- 
count for  this  by  two  conditions;  better  trained  kin- 
dergartners  during  the  past  three  years,  and,  second, 
supervised  construction  work  in  the  upper  grades, 
beginning  with  the  fourth. 

Several  teachers  speak  of  the  greater  accuracy 
of  those  with  kindergarten  training,  and  one  says 
that  she  finds  the  foreign  children  without  kinder- 
garten training  ahead  of  American  children  with 
such  training. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  question,  that  of 
freedom  and  power  in  the  use  of  language,  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  teachers  attest  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  children  with  kindergarten  training, 
while  the  rest  think  the  two  classes  about  equal.  It 
seems  to  be  in  the  first  three  grades  that  this  su- 
periority manifests  itself  to  the  greatest  degree.     I 
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will  stop  now  for  no  further  comment  upon  this  re- 
sult than  to  say  that  when  the  kindergartenizing 
of  teaching  has  extended  further  up  the  line  than 
the  primary,  the  bright  flame  of  spontaneous  lan- 
guage expression  carried  from  the  kindergarten  into 
the  grades  will  continue  to  burn  instead  of  being 
put  out  by  the  extinguisher  of  formal,  unmotivated 
language  work. 

The  fourth  question,  about  self-control  and  dis- 
cipline, not  only  produced,  while  the  replies  were  in 
the  making,  some  interesting  discussion  among  the 
teachers,  but  brought  some  significant  returns.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  classes  in  this  respect.  While  no  first  grade 
teacher  says  so,  there  are  a  number  of  other  teachers 
of  grades  who  find  the  kindergarten  children  more 
ready  than  the  others  to  take  on  the  ways  of  the 
school.  Some  of  these  answers  are  so  suggestive  that 
I  am  tempted  to  quote  a  few  of  them.  One  says, 
''The  kindergarten  children  get  to  work  viith  no 
waste  of  time;"  this  from  an  experienced  teacher 
who  appreciates  the  importance  of  self-direction. 
Another  says,  "I  have  noticed  that  kindergarten 
children  are  always  wanting  something  to  do,  after 
they  have  finished  the  assigned  lessons." 

Blest  be  the  institution  that  starts  little  children 
in  habits  of  keeping  busy,  so  that  they  are  not  only 
restless  and  unhappy,  but  troublesome  when  in  idle- 
ness. 

Another  reply,  while  made  in  all  seriousness,  is 
amusing  in  its  implications ;  ' '  Children  right  from 
home  are  as  easy  to  discipline  if  not  easier  than  those 
from  the  kindergarten.  They  don't  feel  so  free." 
An  unusual  compliment  to  hear  now-a-days  for  the 
home,  and  an  unintentioned  testimonial  that  the  kin- 
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dergarten  has  accomplished  its  purpose  of  helping 
the  child  to  fuller  self-realization. 

This  study  of  my  own  small  school  system,  which 
it  has  taken  me  so  long  to  report,  has  furnished  me 
sufficient  evidence  that  well-conducted  kindergartens 
will  partly  answer  the  second  question  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper.  The  next  great  need  is 
to  lessen  the  shock  of  transition  from  kindergarten 
to  primary  by  employing  for  the  primary  grades 
teachers  who  have  had  kindergarten  training;  teach- 
ers who  appreciate  the  importance  of  play  as  an  edu- 
cational factor;  teachers  who  recognize  the  domi- 
nance of  the  constructive  instinct  in  human  nature 
and  know  how  to  aid  its  development.  "With  such 
teachers  in  the  first  grade,  children  would  be  spared 
the  shock  of  readjustment  and  the  friction,  worry 
and  discouragements  coming  from  it,  which  are  sure 
to  cause  a  more  or  less  serious  retardation,  if  not 
complete  arrest. 

When  other  teachers  than  kindergartners  and 
first  grade  teachers  realize  that  ''in  the  early  years, 
eyes  and  finger-tips  are  the  nourishing  points  of 
intellect,"  there  will  be  more  rational  treatment  of 
children,  more  rational  courses  of  study  and  still 
less  retardation. 

As  a  fitting  close,  I  use  an  idea  derived  from  Mr. 
Caffin's  new  book  on  the  relation  of  art  to  life,  which 
I  have  recently  been  privileged  to  read  in  manu- 
script. The  author  takes  the  varying  abilities  of 
an  individual  like  Michael  Angelo,  Franklin,  Lincoln, 
or  some  lesser  person,  and  shows  how  each  of  his 
powers  may  be  likened  to  a  circle  concentric  with 
others  about  the  individual  self,  some  with  longer, 
some  with  shorter  radii.  He  then  shows  the  analogy 
of  this  to  the  collective  genius  of  mankind.     Each 
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human  constituent  of  society  has  its  individual  ca- 
pacity, cuts  its  own  circle  upon  its  own  radius  about 
a  common  center.  "The  scheme,"  says  Mr.  Caffin, 
"presents  an  infinity  of  concentric  circles,  embracing 
efforts,  and  ideals  of  all  imaginable  varieties  of 
scope,  each  of  w'hich  is  measured  by  the  radiating 
individual  capacity,  while  all  the  diverse  energies  of 
the  individual  men  and  w^omen  have  their  center  in 
a  common  inventive  and  constructive  instinct." 

This  truth,  which  Mr.  Caffin  has  enabled  us  bet- 
ter to  image,  the  kindergarten  recognizes,  and  until 
courses  of  study  above  the  kindergarten  and  the 
teachers  who  administer  them  come  to  a  fuller  real- 
ization of  this,  there  will  be  retardation — and  re- 
tardation worse  than  that  which  means  failure  to 
complete  a  prescribed  course — but  retardation  in  the 
mere  sense  of  failure  in  children  to  reach  their  great- 
est possibilities — retardation  which  means  the  dwarf- 
ing of  the  radius  of  individual  efficiency. 
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HOW  TO  START  A  KINDERGARTEN 
National  Kindergarten  Association 

INTEREST  people;  the  citizens,  the  school 
superintendent,  the  teachers,  the  school 
trustees,  the  mayor;  ministers,  editors,  phil- 
anthropic business  or  professional  men; 
mothers,  a  woman's  club,  a  church,  a  philanthropic 
society. 

How  ?  By  conversation,  leaflets  distributed,  books 
placed  in  the  library  or  lent,  articles  in  the  news- 
papers; by  talks  at  public  meetings,  at  the  Teachers' 
Institute,  if  one  is  held,  at  a  church  meeting  or  any 
public  meeting  where  topics  of  civic  interest  come 
up ;  by  showing  pictures,  records,  statistics ;  by  in- 
ducing people  to  visit  a  kindergarten,  if  there  is  a 
good  one  within  reach ;  by  getting  the  most  progres- 
sive preacher,  civic  official,  educator  or  parents  to 
work  for  it. 

When  public  or  private  interest  is  roused,  find 
a  room,  get  an  equipment  and  a  good  kindergartner 
with  some  experience.  Let  the  public  school  provide 
the  room,  if  possible ;  if  not,  a  church,  a  benevolent 
society  or  a  private  person  may  do  so.  It  should 
be  well  lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  have  a 
closet  or  dressing  room  for  clothing;  also,  if  possible, 
a  yard,  where  gardening  may  be  done,  the  common 
birds  and  insects  watched,  and  games  played  out-of- 
doors. 

A  piano,  small  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  cupboard 
for  materials  are  the  next  needs. 
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The  cost  of  the  equipment  and  the  articles,  varies  Equipment 
somewhat  according  to  funds  in  hand  and  numbers 
to  be  provided  for.  The  best  public  school  kinder- 
gartens provide  for  thirty-five  children,  and  the  mis- 
sion kindergarten,  where  the  children  are  often 
younger,  ought  never  to  take  more,  unless  funds  will 
provide  two  teachers.  A  good  teacher  who  does 
thorough  work,  visits  the  homes,  and  carries  on  a 
mothers'  club,  will  have  enough  to  do  with  this  num- 
ber attending. 

The  best  furniture  (e.  g.,  chairs  of  different  sizes, 
made  on  a  special  hygienic  and  artistic  model)  is 
obtained  from  kindergarten  supply-houses,  and  the 
strong  folding  tables  of  the  right  height  can  only 
be  had  from  them;  but  if  expense  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, small  chairs  may  be  bought  at  w^holesale  houses, 
a  furniture  factory  or  large  department  store.  They 
should  be  ordered  with  legs  about  sixteen  inches 
high,  and  some  of  them  sawed  to  fourteen  and  twelve 
inches  for  the  smaller  children,  after  you  know  how 
many  of  each  are  needed.  A  piano  may  be  bought 
second-hand,  or  some  one  who  is  buying  a  new  one 
may  be  asked  to  donate  the  old  piano.  People  can 
generally  be  found  to  contribute  pictures,  towels, 
plants,  a  fish  globe,  garden  tools,  flower  jars,  a  crock 
for  clay,  a  large  table  and  chair  for  the  teacher,  and 
perhaps  a  desk.  The  furniture  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  equipment,  but  if  well  cared  for  will  last 
some  years.  A  piano  is  sometimes  obtained  for  a 
public  school  by  giving  an  entertainment. 

Expenses :     Moderate  Basis 

Piano $100  to  $175.00 

36  chairs    18.00 

4  tables,  6  feet  long  (2  wide,  2  narrow) . .     34.00 
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Boxes  of  blocks    ("gifts"),    scissors,    and 

other   permanent    materials 70.00 

(About  $2.00  per  child) 

Non-permanent  matei'ials  which  cannot  be 

used  over  again,  per  year,  about 35.00 

Estimate  for  Private  Kindergartens  of  20  Children 

Chairs    (the  best) $12.50 

Tables    24.00 

Permanent    material    45.00 

Perishable    material    30.00 

For  a  smaller  number  the  outfit  is  a  little  more 
expensive  in  proportion. 

The  estimate  for  a  mission  or  public  kindergarten 
does  not  include  drawing  or  mounting  paper.  The 
local  printing  office  will  often  supply,  at  a  low  rate, 
or  even  contribute  to  a  kindergarten,  manila  or  gray 
paper  for  drawing.  Any  fairly  good  rough  gray  or 
pale  brownish  paper  will  make  a  good  background 
for  mounting  the  children's  work,  and  if  ordered  in 
quantity,  the  printing  office  will  generally  cut  the 
size  wanted  ^\dthout  charge. 

"Bogus"  paper,  found  at  art  supply  houses,  is 

used  for  mounting  in  the  best  private  kindergartens. 

Clay  may  be  obtained  from  a  brick  kiln  or  pottery 

at  a  low  rate  by  the  barrel. 

Sanitary  jf  sufficient    fuuds    havc    been    raised    or    some 

provisions  .  .  t  t    • 

benevolent  person  provides  the  equipment,  additions 
■which  make  the  room  beautiful  and  hygienic  are  al- 
ways to  be  desired;  as  for  instance,  walls  in  a  soft 
buff  or  green  tint,  tables  and  chairs  in  green,  and  a 
few  good  pictures.  In  any  case,  the  room  must  be 
thoroughly  clean,  and  the  walls  are  best  if  painted, 
or  covered  with  sized  washable  paper.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  everything  in  the  room  should  be  wash- 
able. 

In  localities  where  the  children  are  ill  cared  for. 
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a  small  ivicker  lounge  is  desirable  in  ease  a  child  falls 
asleep  or  is  poorly. 

There  must  be  hot  water  obtainable  and  the 
janitor  work  must  be  properly  provided  for.  In 
eases  where  funds  are  scanty,  grocers,  or  soap  manu- 
facturers may  be  induced  to  contribute  a  liberal 
supply  of  soap.  In  mission  kindergartens,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  a  supply  of  some  disinfectant,  such 
as  Piatt's  chlorides. 

The  salary  may  be  raised  by  subscriptions  or  pro-     The 

.  J  J  J  f  i'  kindergartner 

vided  by  some  person  or  organization  for  a  certain 
time,  as  a  test. 

If  the  kindergartner  is  worth  her  salt,  she  will 
convince  the  public,  and  probably  the  school  trustees, 
within  three  years'  time,  that  the  work  is  worth  sup- 
porting. 

If  the  room  can  be  obtained  in  a  poor  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  neglected  children  of  the  right 
age  gathered  in,  people  who  come  to  see  the  work 
will  soon  be  interested;  not  because  it  is  better  than 
in  other  circumstances,  but  because  these  children 
show,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  the  good  effects  of 
the  kindergarten. 

One  warning  must  be  given ;  the  permanent  suc- 
cess of  the  work  will  depend  on  having  a  ivcll-trained, 
intelligent,  enthusiastic  kindergartner.  Do  not  think 
that  lasting  good  will  come  from  any  partly  trained 
or  inexperienced  teacher,  no  matter  how  bright  or 
interested.  "Well  begun  is  half  done,"  and  mis- 
takes made  in  the  beginning  are  hard  to  overcome. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Kindergarten  Education,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  will  give  all  sorts  of  helpful  suggestions.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
a  kindergarten  section  which  will  furnish  useful 
literature. 
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QUOTATIONS 

"Social  life  is  the  realization  of  ideal  man  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  the  life  of  the  mere  individual  realizes 
it.  Thinking,  reason,  a  rational  moral  will,  a  religious 
culture  in  the  soul,  are  not  of  the  particular  man,  but  they 
are  the  ideal  of  the  species  and  denote  the  ascent  of  the 
individual  into  the  species.  This  is  not  a  loss  of  the  in- 
dividuality, but  a  deepening  of  individuality  into  person- 
ality, which  is  the  unique  phenomenon  found  in  social 
science."— From  W.  T.  Harris'  Definition  of  Education. 

"That  men,  as  they  mature,  do  not  fulfill  perfectly  the 
rich  promise  with  which  childhood  begins,  that  geniuses 
are  very  rare,  that  old  age  is  often  useless,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  race,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  fault 
of  society  itself,  which  has  not  yet  learned  the  art  of 
developing  the  individual  from  infancy  onward  in  such 
fashion  that  he  remains  a  child  while  childhood  lasts  with- 
out failing  to  be  a  man  when  manhood  comes,  nor  yet 
accomplished  the  task  of  allowing  the  genius  to  be  born 
and  made." — Alexander  Chamberlain. 

"If  I  were  arguing  a  case  in  court  I  should  proceed  to 
describe  a  kindergarten  to  show  how  children's  best  in- 
stincts are  reached  through  means  formerly  excluded  from 
the  school;  how  the  games  of  childhood  are,  in  many 
cities,  now  played  in  eveiy  schoolroom  every  day,  and 
how  the  supervised  playground  may  make  education  con- 
tinuous all  the  day  and  all  the  year. 

"I  should  produce  a  picture  of  the  workshop  where 
boys  and  girls  become  self-active  and  self-governing,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  a  strong  motive  and  the  natural 
exercise  of  powerful  instincts.  I  should  reproduce  a  recita- 
tion in  reading  or  number  or  geography  where  an  artist 
teacher  so  carefully  groups  her  class  and  builds  upon 
observation  and  activity  so  skillfully  that  every  child   is 
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so  on  the  alert  that  he  participates  in  and  mentally  reacts 
to  every  step  in  the  recitation.  These  same  children  are 
so  satisfied  with  this  natural  method  of  learning  that  they 
go  to  and  from  their  homes  talking  of  their  work  and 
of  their  play  which  appeal  to  them  with  about  equal 
force.  Nor  does  all  this  necessarily  interfere  with  order, 
with  hard  work  and  with  ability  to  persistently  concen- 
trate attention.  Observation,  activity  and  the  conversa- 
tional spirit  have  transformed  and  rendered  social  the 
public  school,  at  its  hesV— Clarence  F.  Carroll. 

"The  country  needs  confidence  in  its  own  attractions 
and  possibilities.  It  needs  the  vision  of  its  own  felicity, 
as  those  who  discern  the  coming  form  of  civilization  ap- 
prehend it.  It  needs  a  new  contentment  with  farm  life 
and  the  farmhouse,  so  that  the  young  people  shall  be 
rural  minded  and  willing  to  seek  their  fortune  and  their 
happiness  on  the  land."— Wilbert  A.  Anderson. 

"The  great  problem  in  the  country  districts  is  to  secure 
a  common  community  sentiment  and  co-operation.  The 
chief  difficulty  usually  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  forces  are  divided.  Their  financial  re- 
sources are  small  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  effective  co- 
operation in  any  community  plans  for  social  betterment." 
—  William  Shaw. 

"There  is  more  local  leadership  available  for  solving 
the  rural  problem  than  there  is  guidance  from  the  top 
in  the  assignment  of  tasks,  and  the  general  marshalling 
of  the  vast  army  which  is  waiting  to  be  called  into  the 
mightiest,  the  most  strategic  campaign  for  national  wel- 
fare which  we  have  ever  seen."— George  Frederick  Wells. 
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J.  W.  McCLYMONDS 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  California 

|ODERN  education  is  more  and  more  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  playground.  Just 
how  many  square  feet  or  rods  should  be  al- 
lowed for  each  child  is  largely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  funds  available  and  the  price  of  the 
land.  The  cities  are  more  in  need  of  extensive 
grounds  for  school  than  is  the  country,  yet  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  in  every  center  of  increasing  popu- 
lation to  provide  extensive  grounds  for  each  school. 
These  grounds  should  be  selected  carefully  in  ref- 
erence to  drainage  and  with  regard  to  the  points 
of  the  compass.  The  school  buildings,  wherever  pos- 
sible, should  be  placed  on  the  west  frontage  of  the 
grounds  so  as  to  place  the  playgrounds  in  the  warm 
and  sheltered  section  of  the  yard.  This  will  give  an 
eastern  exposure  to  more  classrooms. 

In  selecting  grounds  in  thickly  populated  districts, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  removed  from  the 
noise  of  lines  of  travel  (noise  being  one  of  the  great- 
est drawbacks  to  successful  school  effort),  and  yet 
the  grounds  must  be  easy  of  access. 

In  my  judgment  only  two  types  of  buildings 
should  be  considered  for  school  purposes — one  a  first 
class  wooden  structure,  the  other  a  strictly  class  A 
building.  If  the  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  type  erected 
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should  be  largely  determined  by  the  date  of  maturity 
of  the  bond  issue.  That  is,  if  the  bonds  are  to  run 
for  forty  years,  class  A  buildings  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  not  honest  to  posterity  to  construct 
wooden  buildings  with  the  proceeds  of  forty-year 
bonds. 

Whether  a  school  building  is  to  contain  one,  two, 
or  more  rooms,  the  classroom  unit  should  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  each.  The  length  of  a  classroom  is 
determined  by  the  distance  ai,  which  ordinary  sized 
figures  or  writing  on  the  blackboard  may  be  read  by 
the  average  eye.  The  extreme  width  of  the  room 
is  determined  by  the  distance  that  light  will  extend 
into  the  room.  It  has  been  found  that  thirty-two 
feet  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  room,  and  with  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  ceiling,  twelve  feet,  six  inches, 
twenty-four  feet  is  the  greatest  width  of  the  class- 
room. The  best  authorities  agree  that  light  should 
enter  the  schoolroom  from  the  side  at  the  left  of  the 
children,  and  as  near  the  rear  of  the  room  as  possible. 

There  should  not  be  less  than  one  square  foot 
of  glass  surface  for  each  five  square  feet  of  floor  sur- 
face— the  glass  at  the  left  of  the  pupils  only  being 
considered  (for  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  outside  appearances  of  the  building,  to  place 
the  windows  on  two  sides  of  the  room ;  but  the  win- 
dows on  the  one  side  should  always  be  darkened 
when  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  pupils). 

Schoolrooms  should  be  grouped  in  a  building  so 
that  the  length  of  the  room  is  exposed  to  the  light. 

For  a  room,  24  by  32,  the  window  space,  exclusive 
of  mullions,  should  be  about  8  feet  by  20  feet.  The 
windows  should  be  placed  about  3  1-2  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  should  extend  to  within  4  or  6  inches  of 
the  ceiling.    This  will  give  a  window  8  feet  in  length. 
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The  windows  should  be  grouped  with  as  narrow  mul- 
lions  as  possible  between  them,  and  indeed  the  mul- 
lions  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  throw  as  little 
shadow  as  possible  inside  the  room.  The  glass  should 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  set  in  large  panes. 
The  space  through  which  the  light  comes  should  be 
as  near  the  rear  of  the  room  as  possible — say  within 
3  feet  of  the  rear.  The  window  space,  including 
the  muliions,  will  occupy  about  22  feet  of  the  length 
of  the  room,  thus  leaving  a  space  of  about  9  feet  in 
the  front  of  the  room  without  any  window  opening. 
This  will  give,  in  the  front  of  the  room  where  the 
teacher  works,  a  restful  light  for  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils. 

The  window  casings  should  be  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  window  shades.  Each  shade 
should  lap  at  least  three  inches  on  the  window  cas- 
ings so  as  to  prevent  any  light  from  entering  when 
the  shades  are  drawn.  In  my  estimation  the  light 
is  best  governed  by  translucent  shades;  two,  placed 
about  one-third  of  the  way  up  from  the  bottom,  be- 
ing used  for  each  window. 

The  wood  finish  of  the  room  should  be  plain  and 
so  designed  as  to  catch  the  least  possible  amount  of 
dust.  No  unnecessary  woodwork  should  be  put  in  the 
room. 

The  chalk  rail  for  primary  pupils  should  be  not 
less  than  30  inches  from  the  floor,  and  for  grammar 
grade  pupils  not  less  than  36  inches. 

Connected  with  the  classroom  should  be  a  cloak- 
room, at  least  6  by  24,  from  which  there  should  be 
a  window  opening  to  the  outside.  The  cloakroom 
should  not  be  connected  directly  with  the  corridors. 
Entrance  to  and  from  the  cloakrooms  should  be  made 
through  the  schoolroom.     The  cloakroom  should  be 
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placed  as  far  as  possible  back  of  the  teacher.  The 
exit  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  corridors  should  be 
made  through  a  door  4  feet  wide,  this  door  being 
located  as  near  the  teacher's  desk  as  possible.  Even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  cloakroom  at  the  rear 
of  the  classroom,  and  it  sometimes  will  be  for  the 
sake  of  exterior  effect,  I  should  insist  that  the  exit 
from  the  schoolroom  be  made  at  or  near  the  front  of 
the  room.  This  will  give  the  teacher  better  control 
of  her  class  at  all  times. 
Blackboards  j^^i  available  wall  space  should  be  covered  with 

blackboards  at  least  4  feet  in  width,  the  blackboard 
back  of  the  teacher's  desk  being  at  least  6  feet  in 
width. 

In  large  school  buildings,  in  order  to  make  the 
corridors  light,  the  space  above  the  blackboard  in 
the  corridor  walls  should  be  filled  with  prism  glass. 
For  purposes  of  ventilation  two  large  transoms 
should  be  placed  in  this  glass  at  each  end  of  the 
room.  I  think  it  a  serious  mistake  to  place  glass  in 
any  door  connected  with  a  school  building. 

Each  schoolroom  should  be  provided  with  a  teach- 
er's locker.  "Wherever  possible,  this  locker  should 
be  large  enough  to  contain  a  desk,  and  should  serve 
as  a  small  office  for  the  teacher.  In  no  case  should 
the  locker  project  into  the  schoolroom.  "Where  a 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  used,  the  air 
should  be  taken  into  the  room  at  the  center  of  the 
partition  between  the  cloakroom  and  the  schoolroom, 
and  about  8  feet  from  the  floor.  Openings,  covered 
with  iron  grills,  should  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
doors  leading  to  the  cloakroom  to  allow  of  the  free 
exit  of  foul  air.  The  cloakroom  then  becomes  a  part 
of  the  ventilating  system,  the  air  passing  from  the 
schoolroom  to  the  cloakroom,  and  through  the  cloak- 
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room  to  the  outside.  Of  course  the  exit  from  the 
cloakroom  to  the  outside  should  be  at  the  ceiling 
of  the  cloakroom. 

The  teacher's  desk  should  be  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front  wall  of  the  schoolroom,  or  to  the  left 
of  the  center.  Never  to  the  right,  as  this  would 
throw  the  light  of  the  windows  too  much  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils. 

"We  have  now  given  in  detail  the  schoolroom. 
Success  in  planning  a  school  building  rests  largely  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  schoolroom  units  so  as  to 
get  the  best  sunlight  and  air,  and  in  providing  in 
the  best  possible  way  for  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
of  the  pupils  with  safety  and  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time. 

The  corridors  of  the  schoolroom,  especially  where      corridors  and 
rooms  are  to   be   placed  on   either   side,   should   be 
at  least  14  feet  wide,  and  should  be  free  from  ob- 
struction. 

Two  stairways  in  different  parts  of  the  building 
should  be  provided  for  in  two-story  school  buildings, 
and  should  the  number  of  pupils  housed  in  the  upper 
story  of  any  school  building  exceed  two  hundred, 
then  an  additional  stairway  should  be  provided  for 
each  additional  one  hundred  pupils. 

In  my  judgment  the  safest  stairway  is  the  one 
that  turns  on  a  platform  at  the  center.  The  plat- 
form should  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  the 
width  of  the  stairs.  Authorities  somewhat  disagree 
in  reference  to  the  width  of  the  stairs  in  school  build- 
ings. Personally  I  am  a  believer  in  a  good,  wide 
stairway,  but  a  stairway  over  6  feet  in  width  should 
have  a  handrail  in  the  center.  As  stairways  in 
school  buildings  are  for  the  use  of  children,  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  risers  exceed  5  1-2  inches. 
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For  economy  in  getting  children  in  and  out  of  the 
building,  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  33  1-3  per  cent 
more  stairway  leading  from  the  ground  to  the  first 
story  than  from  the  first  story  to  the  second. 

All  doors  should  open  outward  and  should  con- 
tain no  glass.  Each  door  should  swing  in  its  own 
frame.  Locks  for  outside  doors  should  be  of  a  type 
that  cannot  be  locked  from  the  inside,  so  that  every 
door  in  the  school  building  at  all  times  is  free  for 
exit. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classrooms  for  ordi- 
nary school  purposes,  the  school  building  should  con- 
tain rooms  for  manual  training,  rooms  for  the  kin- 
dergarten class,  and  assembly  rooms  to  be  used  by 
the  pupils,  and  at  times  for  general  meetings  of  the 
neighborhood. 

School  buildings  are  now  becoming  the  centers 
of  neighborhood  activity.  Consequently,  in  each 
building  there  should  be  provision  made  for  a  room 
to  be  used  for  neighborhood  meetings  exclusively. 

In  many  cities  a  public  bath  is  considered  an  es- 
sential, and  provision  is  made  in  the  school  buildings 
for  the  same. 

All  lavatory  conveniences  in  school  buildings  are 
to  be  used  by  children,  and  should  be  constructed 
with  this  end  in  view.  In  many  school  buildings 
no  thought  has  been  taken  of  the  children,  these  con- 
veniences being   arranged   for   adults. 

Pure  air  is  an  essential  for  every  schoolroom.  It 
costs  something  to  provide  pure  air,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  expensive  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  educate 
and  develop  children  in  rooms  containing  vitiated 
air.  At  least  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  should 
be  provided  for  each  pupil.  This  will  necessitate 
the  furnishing  of  from  1,400  to  1,600  cubic  feet  of 
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air  per  minute  for  each  classroom.    This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  plenum  sj'stem. 

The  cheapest  method  of  regulating  temperature  is 
by  an  automatic  heat  regulation.  There  are  two  or 
three  successful  systems  now  in  use.  The  air  may 
be  heated  by  steam,  hot  water,  or  by  air  warmers. 
The  air  warmer  will  be  found  much  more  economical 
in  climates  like  that  of  California. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  school  buildings  should  ^^^®'^®"^ 
be  covered  with  a  smooth  coat  of  hard  plaster  finish. 
No  sand  coat  finish  should  be  used.  The  hard  wall 
coats  should  be  tinted  to  some  soft  color,  and  being 
hard  walls,  it  will  be  possible  to  wash  these  when  the 
next  coat  of  tint  is  necessary;  whereas,  with  the 
sand  coat,  the  washing  is  impossible.  For  hygienic 
reasons  the  sand  coat  should  be  condemned. 


MODEL  RURAL  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  A  ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

HOWARD  A.   GASS 
Former  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Missouri 

""HE   plan  shows  a  one-room  school  building 
laid  out  along  modern  lines,  and  with  sep- 


arate entrances  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Open- 
ing off  of  each  vestibule  is  a  cloakroom  and 
toilet-room,  thus  completely  separating  the  sexes. 
There  is  a  built-in  bookcase  with  spaces  for  storage 
of  supplies  below,  and  also  a  receptacle  for  the  coal 
scuttle,  so  it  can  be  set  out  of  the  way  and  not  be 
kicked  about  the  room.  In  front  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  front  of  the  teacher  is  a  conservatory,  with  ample 
glass  surface,  for  flowers  and  plants.  The  fuel  room 
is  so  arranged  that  the  fuel  can  be  put  in  from  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  by  means  of  slats  on  the 
inside  the  coal  can  be  taken  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
thus  prevented  from  scattering  about  the  room.  The 
schoolroom  proper  is  23  feet  by  30  feet  and  seats 
48  pupils  in  single  desks,  with  ample  aisle  space  be- 
tween and  all  round  the  desks.  The  light  is  brought 
from  the  left  of  the  pupils  only,  the  windows  being 
set  within  about  six  inches  of  the  ceiling.  The  heater 
is  set  in  a  brick  receptacle,  and  immediately  back 
of  it  is  the  smoke  flue  and  vent  flue.  The  air  intake 
just  to  the  left  of  this  flue  is  supplied  with  fresh 
air  through  the  circular  lower  windows  in  the  gables, 
thus  insuring  pure  air  at  all  times.    It  is  taken  down 
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under  the  heater  and  exhausted  directly  across  the 
room  towards  the  cooling  surface,  which  is  the  win- 
dows, and  by  means  of  the  vent  flue  the  lower  strata 
of  air  is  constantly  being  taken  out  at  the  floor  line 
and  exhausted  out  above  the  roof,  thus  causing  the 
pure,  warm  air  to  descend  equally  all  over  the  room. 
The  toilet-rooms  have  outside  windows  opening 
directly  into  them,  and  one  waste  and  one  supply  pipe 
do  for  both  toilets.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  separate  entrances  for 
the  sexes,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  exposure 
of  the  schoolroom  to  the  weather,  and  that  is  on  the 
rear  where  the  light  is  brought  in,  as  the  cloakrooms, 
vestibules,  etc.,  protect  the  room  on  three  sides.  This 
will  make  the  room  very  much  easier  to  heat  in 
severe  weather  and  effect  a  very  great  saving  in  fuel. 
The  stairway  opening  into  the  boys'  vestibule  goes 
down  to  a  small  basement  which  contains  the  com- 
pressed air  tank  which  furnishes  the  water  supply 
for  the  plumbing.  Should  it  be  desired  to  have  a 
small  manual  training  room,  it  could  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  lengthening  the  building,  thus  enlarg- 
ing the  cloakrooms,  one  of  which  could  then  be  used 
as  a  manual  training  room,  and  the  other  one  divided 
and  used  for  the  two  cloakrooms.  Whether  this 
building  is  built  of  brick  or  wood,  the  heater  should 
be  set  in  a  brick  receptacle,  which  very  much  lessens 
the  danger  of  fire. 
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WILLIAM  W.   STETSON 
Late  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Maine 

jN  every  rural  schoolhouse  there  should  be 
a  room  about  nine  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  in  which  should  be  placed  a  small  work- 
bench and  a  few  of  the  common  tools  used 
by  carpenters.  There  should  also  be  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  lumber  suitable  for  making  the  implements, 
utensils  and  apparatus  needed  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  school. 

The  room  should  also  be  provided  with  a  small 
cook  stove,  a  few  of  the  utensils  used  in  the  ordinary 
kitchen,  a  sewing  table,  and  such  other  apparatus  as 
are  needed  in  making  the  plainer  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.  This  room  should  be  furnished  by  the  people 
of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  the  children  to  make  use 
of  this  workroom  in  constructing  the  material  needed 
in  the  school  and  the  home,  and  in  preparing  simple 
articles  of  food  and  in  making  some  of  the  garments 
worn  by  the  school  children. 

It  will  be  much  better  if  the  teacher  does  not 
attempt  to  be  severely  scientific  or  technical.  Most 
of  the  teachers  do  not  and  many  of  them  cannot  act 
as  expert  instructors  in  this  work,  but  they  may  give 
general  directions  and,  to  an  extent,  oversee  what  is 
done.     There  will  always  be  members  of  the  school 
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who  will  have  an  aptitude  for  the  things  in  which 
the  teacher  has  no  special  skill. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  from  the  start, 
that  the  teacher  is  not  an  instructor  in  manual  train- 
ing and  does  not  pretend  to  be ;  but  that  she  and  the 
children,  working  together,  can  provide  many  neces- 
sary articles. 

Many  blunders  will  be  made  and  much  material 
will  be  wasted,  but  neither  of  these  items  should  be 
discouraging.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of 
learning  how  to  do  a  thing  than  by  the  mistakes  one 
makes  in  doing  it.  The  knowledge  and  skill  thus  ac- 
quired develop  taste,  judgment,  ability  to  meet 
emergencies  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  orig- 
inality and  invention.  Best  of  all,  these  activities 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  train  their 
hands  while  they  are  using  their  heads.  They  also 
develop  self-reliance,  independence  and  love  of  man- 
ual labor,  and  a  desire  to  be  physically  useful  in  the 
world. 

A  room  provided  with  the  material  described 
above  and  used  by  intelligent  teachers  and  ambitious 
pupils  will  help  to  give  us  a  student  body  that  will 
be  industrious,  enterprising,  skillful,  self-supporting. 
It  will  help  solve  not  a  few  industrial  problems  and 
will  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  many  trouble- 
some moral  and  intellectual  questions.  It  will  help 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  aid  them 
in  becoming  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens  when 
they  leave  school. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  usefulness  in  this 
work  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  parents,  school 
officials  and  teachers  will  appreciate  the  situation 
and  make  use  of  the  advantages  which  such  training 
will  surely  give. 
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JACKETING  STOVES 

EDWARD  HYATT 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  California 

VERY  school  trustee  should  have  an  in- 
telligent idea  of  the  jacketing  of  stoves,  how 
it  is  done  and  why  it  is  done.  There  is  a 
widespread  idea  nowadays  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  heat  a  schoolroom  is  by  means  of  a 
furnace  in  the  basement.  Nearly  every  new  school 
of  more  than  one  room,  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
city,  installs  a  furnace  as  a  necessary  improvement. 
But  as  I  travel  about  the  land,  I  find  the  rural  school 
people  dissatisfied  with  their  furnaces.  The  rural 
janitor  usually  is  no  mechanic — and  he  cannot  at- 
tend to  it  all  the  time.  When  it  gets  out  of  order, 
it  is  difficult  to  have  it  repaired.  When  it  is  broken, 
there  is  no  plumber  within  reach.  It  is  expensive  in 
its  use  of  fuel.  It  does  not  work  well  in  unusual 
weather.  It  is  suited  to  city  conditions,  not  to  coun- 
try.    It  is  a  chronic  nuisance. 

Wherefore,  it  will  usually  be  better  for  the  rural 
school  to  pin  its  faith  to  the  plain,  old-fashioned 
stove.  A  well  known  authority  on  schools  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "Every  rural  school  of  six  rooms  or 
under  should  use  stoves,  not  furnaces." 

But  these  stoves  should  always  be  jacketed — that 
is,  they  should  be  surrounded  by  a  sheet  or  plate 
of  some  kind,  set  a  few  inches  from  the  stove;  so 
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that  the  air  between  the  stove  and  jacket  may  be 
heated  to  make  it  rise  and  circulate  through  the  room 
instead  of  scorching  the  faces  of  the  youngsters  who 
sit  nearest. 

This  jacket  may  be  a  wooden  frame  covered  with 
sheets  of  asbestos;  it  may  be  of  tin  or  galvanized 
iron.  It  may  be  put  around  any  stove,  no  matter 
what  its  size  and  shape,  and  may  be  done  by  a  tinner, 
a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith  or  any  ordinary  handy 
man.  It  is  very  greatly  improved  when  a  hole  is 
cut  through  the  floor  under  the  stove  so  as  to  draw 
in  fresh  air  from  out-of-doors  to  pass  up  between  the 
stove  and  the  jacket.  This  hole  should  be  large, 
and  should  be  controlled  by  a  slide  or  a  register  of 
some   kind. 

When  connected  with  the  outdoor  air  in  this  way, 
the  jacketed  stove  is  a  ventilating  as  well  as  a  heat- 
ing device,  bringing  in  fresh  air,  warming  it,  and 
distributing  it  through  the  room.  It  should  be  bal- 
anced by  providing  a  large  outlet  for  foul  air,  at 
the  floor  level  and  near  the  stove.  This  foul  air  out- 
let may  be  a  small  fireplace,  or  a  large  pipe  may  go 
into  and  up  the  chimney;  thus  it  is  surrounded  and 
heated  by  the  smoke  from  the  stove,  which  produces 
an  upward  suction  in  the  pipe  drawing  off  bad  air 
from  the  room  below. 

A  number  of  patented  devices  are  manufactured 
for  schools,  using  the  principle  of  the  jacketed  stove. 
The  "Waterbury  is  made  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  the 
Smith  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  the  Grossius  is  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  cost  something  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  apiece  and  are  apparently  a  very 
good  thing.  But  an  ordinary  stove  with  a  jacket 
can  be  made  to  give  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
The  essential  features  are:  (1)  a  jacket;  (2)  a  con- 
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nection  between  the  pure  outdoor  air  and  the  inside 
of  the  jacket;  and  (3)  a  vent  that  will  draw  off  the 
foul  air. 

The  proper  heating  and  satisfactory  ventilation 
of  the  school  building,  together  with  ample  light- 
ing, are  items  of  first  importance  in  school  architec- 
ture. The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  manage  and  in- 
struct, and  of  the  pupil  to  observe  proper  deport- 
ment and  to  study,  are  influenced  greatly  by  the 
temperature  and  purity  of  the  air  and  the  clearness 
of  the  light  in  which  they  must  work.  An  English 
authority  has  estimated  that  good  ventilation,  heat- 
ing and  lighting  will  add  to  the  capacity  of  atten- 
tion of  pupils  at  least  one-fifth  as  compared  with 
that  of  pupils  in  imperfectly  constructed  school- 
rooms. Not  only  are  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pu- 
pil and  efficiency  of  the  teacher  lessened  by  im- 
proper heating  and  ventilation,  but  the  health  of 
both  is  impaired,  and  the  power  to  resist  disease  is 
weakened  by  living  or  working  in  impure  air  or  in  a 
temperature  too  high  or  too  low,  while  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  cases  of  defective  vision  are  due  to 
imperfect  lighting. 
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TOILETS  FOR  RURAL   SCHOOLS* 

T  is  difficult  to  determine  the  kind  of  water- 
closets  which  should  be  built  at  rural 
schools.  That  rural  schools  should  have  bet- 
ter accommodations  in  this  line  all  will 
agree. 

If  all  rural  schools  were  supplied  with  flowing 
water  piped  to  the  grounds,  flushed  toilets  and  a 
septic  tank  should  be  used.  Most  of  our  rural 
schools,  however,  have  no  such  water  supply.  In 
such  districts  the  water-closet  becomes  a  much 
harder  problem  to  solve. 

The  great  defects  of  the  rural  water-closet  are 
its  size,  appearance  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
constructed.  It  is  such  an  unsightly  building,  as  a 
rule,  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  keeping  up  its  ap- 
pearance. The  water-closets  at  rural  schools  should 
be  made  much  larger  than  they  now  are.  They 
should  be  artistically  designed  and  finished  inside 
and  out  even  better  than  the  schoolhouse  itself.  The 
toilets  within  should  be  at  least  modestly  located. 
They  should  be  well  constructed  and  properly 
adapted  to  the  sizes  of  the  children. 

The  vault  is  the  important  part  of  a  non-flush 
toilet.  It  should  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  corners  or  foundation  of  the 
building,  should  be  of  ample  size  and  should  extend 
some  distance  beyond  the  rear  line  of  the  foundation. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  septic  tank  or  vault,  it  should 
have  concrete  sides  or  walls,  and  a  drain  pipe.  The 
projecting   surface    should    be    closely    covered    and 

*From    the    report    of    the    state    superintendent    of    education    in 
California. 
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have  a  vent  pipe  or  chamber,  or  equal  sectional  area, 
air-tight  in  construction  and  extending  upward 
above  the  roof.  The  whole  vault  should  be  air-tight 
in  its  construction,  allowing  no  air  to  enter  except- 
ing that  which  passes  through  the  seats.  Every 
opening  or  hole  should  have  a  cover  so  hinged  that 
when  out  of  use  it  w^ould,  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
be  closed.  A  good  supply  of  dry  earth — loam  or 
vegetable  mold — should  be  kept  in  the  building  and 
freely  used  when  necessary.  These  vaults  should  be 
cleaned  out,  through  the  projecting  opening,  every 
summer  vacation  and  the  contents  removed  from  the 
school  grounds. 
Urinals  One  great  difficulty  in  keeping  toilets  clean  arises 

from  the  boys'  urinal  or  more  properly  from  the  ab- 
sence of  it.  The  want  of  a  urinal  results  in  render- 
ing the  seats  unfit  for  use,  and  this  in  turn  leads 
to  the  vices  which  make  the  whole  closet  unfit  for 
occupancy.  Every  water-closet  should  have  a  urinal 
constructed  out  of  lead  or  enameled  steel,  and  be 
connected  by  a  lead  pipe  with  the  septic  tank  or  the 
vault  drain  pipe. 
Care  Wherever  the  water  supply  of  the  school  comes 

from,  the  urinal   should  be  flushed  out  every  night 
and  thoroughly  washed  once  a  week. 

The  bad  condition  of  water-closets  is  not  due  to 
bad  construction  alone.  Much  of  it  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  school  janitor,  and  not  a  little  be- 
longs to  the  teacher.  The  janitor  is  often  a  jani- 
tress — a  girl  or  a  woman.  They  always  feel  that  the 
full  round  of  duty  is  fulfilled  when  the  floor  is 
swept  and  the  desks  dusted,  and  the  teachers  are 
often  too  modest  to  mention  the  closets. 

The  teachers  should  put  the  care  of  the  closets 
on  the  first  round  of  daily  duty  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  clean  and  fit  for  use. 


IX 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  DECORA- 
TION 

MRS.   S.   P.  BRADLEY 
Member  of  Elsberry,  Mo.,  Parent  Teacher  Circle 

MIND  without  a  body  is  as  deplorable  as  a 
body  without  a  mind.  Vigorous  bodies  are 
necessary  to  bear  mental  strain  and  thor- 
oughly prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the  active 
duties  of  life.  When  a  great  state  appropriates 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  her  public  schools, 
she  does  not  contemplate  the  preparation  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  for  a  tranquil  dream-life,  but  for  the 
active  duties  of  citizenship.  We  need  not  only  wis- 
dom to  contrive,  but  strength  to  execute.  A  man  is 
needed  at  the  head  of  a  road  to  direct  the  trains  so 
that  they  may  pass  and  repass  each  other  in  safety 
and  make  life  and  property  secure,  but  men  are 
needed  to  lay  the  rails  and  drive  the  spikes  and 
keep  the  roadbed  in  order,  that  the  road  may  pros- 
per. We  must  have  men  and  women  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent vocations  of  life — men  and  women  with 
muscles  no  less  than  with  minds,  and  the  two  should 
be  strengthened  together.  They  are  the  natural 
handmaids  of  each  other. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  and  girls 
from  rural  homes  need  not  those  sanitary  conditions 
so  eagerly  sought  in  cities  to  insure  health.  The 
vigorous  country  boy  and  girl  may,  for  a  time,  re- 
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sist  unhygienic  conditions  and  maintain  their  robust- 
ness, but  in  time  the  evils  of  a  poorly  heated,  poorly 
lighted,  poorly  ventilated  schoolroom,  will  tell  on 
the  strongest  system.  Physiology  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  taught, 
yet  I  fear  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of 
health,  or  the  utter  neglect  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  school  officers,  has  resulted  in  almost 
as  much  suffering  as  has  been  inflicted  by  alcohol. 

I  say  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  because  we  do 
not  watch  the  temperature,  but  let  it  get  too  hot  or 
too  cold;  drafts  of  cold  air  are  allowed  to  blow 
on  pupils,  and  outhouses  are  not  kept  clean.  But 
school  officers  may  do  more  to  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  children  than  the  teacher. 
Usual  rural  Although   the   Missouri   plan  of   a  model   school 

sclioolliouse  •  T  f  ... 

house,  with  plans  for  heatmg,  lighting  and  ventilat- 
ing has  gone  into  every  school  district  in  the  state, 
the  box-car  pattern  of  building  is  still  being  erected 
with  no  attention  whatever  to  hygienic  principles. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  rural  schoolhouses  have  windows 
on  opposite  sides,  the  flue  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
no  ventilation  except  through  the  windows,  and 
many  of  these  will  not  lower  from  the  top.  Proper 
conditions  are  as  desirable  in  the  country  as  in  the 
city,  but  so  long  as  cheapness  is  made  the  first  and 
paramount  condition  in  building,  not  much  improve- 
ment can  be  hoped  for.  Legislation  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  about  these  improvements.  It  will  take  too 
long  to  educate  our  rural  population  to  the  point 
where  they  will  voluntarily  do  these  things.  I 
heartily  recommend  that  the  plan  for  every  rural 
school  building  be  submitted  to  some  competent 
authority  for  approval  before  being  erected. 
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It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  school  men  that  pu- 
pils who  are  not  comfortable  in  body  can  not  learn 
well  or  grow  fast  mentally,  so  that  from  a  pedagog- 
ical standpoint,  comfort  pays.  Listlessness,  restless- 
ness, idleness  and  disorder  are  usually  traceable  to 
foul  air  or  bodily  discomforts.  Man  is  not  himself 
when  the  body  is  in  an  abnormal  condition  and  he 
will  do  things  which  would  be  far  from  him  when 
himself.  This  is  equally  true  of  children,  and 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  is  a  source  of  immoral- 
ity. If  a  boy  must  live  like  a  pig  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  his  thoughts  and  actions  will  reflect  his 
living. 

For  health  and  comfort,  for  intellectual  and 
moral  well-being,  the  schoolhouse  should  be  well  con- 
structed and  suited  to  its  use.  It  should  be  as  good 
as  the  best  homes,  in  order  that  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  may  not  despise  it,  and  that  other  children 
may  be  elevated  by  it  and  its  surroundings.  The 
schoolhouse  and  grounds  are  educational  factors. 
They  are  object  lessons  pointing  the  youth  to  a 
higher  life,  or  teaching  them  to  be  satisfied  with 
bare  necessities.  We  cannot  associate  culture  and  re- 
finement with  dirty,  unattractive  and  unkept  school- 
houses  and  their  surroundings.  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
rural  schools  are  today  suffering  more  from  want 
of  culture  than  from  knowledge  of  the  common 
school  branches,  but  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
while  my  children  are  learning  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  etc.,  that  they  shall  increase  in  refinement 
and  grow  in  good  conduct.  The  teacher  who  must 
instruct  children  with  nothing  to  inspire  them  but 
four  barren  walls,  dirty  windows  and  post-oak 
sprouts  to  look  out  upon,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
all  the  higher  lines  of  influence. 
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It  is  said  that  "Two  conditions  are  needed  for 
the  development  of  good  taste  in  a  person  who  has 
the  qualities  needed  for  its  acquisition.  One  of  these 
conditions  is  that  from  childhood  onward  he  shall 
habitually  see  beautiful  things;  and  the  second  con- 
dition is  that  in  childhood  and  youth  people  whose 
opinions  he  respects  shall  make  him  notice  the  dif- 
ference between  beautiful  and  ugly  things,  and  make 
him  feel  that  they  regard  beauty  as  a  thing  of  great 
value."  If  this  be  true,  the  child  should  see  beauty 
and  have  beauty  pointed  out  to  it ;  and  since  many 
homes  are  destitute  of  beautiful  objects  and  their 
children  have  no  one  to  point  out  objects  of  beauty, 
it  devolves  upon  the  teacher  to  instruct  in  this  line. 

Given  a  convenient,  attractive,  well  built,  and 
well  located  house,  properly  finished,  furnished  with 
suitable  apparatus,  and  provided  with  comfortable 
desks,  the  matter  of  decorating  walls  will  first  be 
considered.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  decora- 
tion of  schoolrooms,  Mr.  Walter  Oilman  Page,  artist 
and  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  says  in 
a  little  pamphlet  published  in  1896,  "The  very  first 
thing  to  consider  in  decorating  is  the  tinting  of  the 
walls.  My  experience  has  directed  me,  first,  to  se- 
lect colors  w^hich  will  not  absorb  the  light;  next,  to 
select  colors  which  are  harmonious  and  artistic  in 
effect." 

We  think  next  of  pictures,  as  they  appeal  to  both, 
youth  and  age.     Mr.  Browning  has  written: 

"We're  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see, 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted,  better  to  us. 

Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that— 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so,  lending  our  minds  out.** 
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If  a  child  is  led  to  see  form  and  color  and  propor- 
tion in  the  picture  of  a  flower  or  landscape  or  a 
building,  and  finds  some  pleasure  in  it,  he  is  sure  to 
notice  with  pleasure  the  next  flower  or  place  or  thing 
he  meets.  It  will  give  him  an  interest  in  things  and 
put  him  on  the  road  to  learning.  I  would  suggest 
pictures  of  birds,  flowers,  trees,  scenes  of  rural  life, 
of  animals,  portraits  and  scenes  from  history,  land- 
scapes and  reproductions  of  great  architectural 
works.  Pictures  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  and  im- 
press events  in  history,  places,  customs  and  habits  of 
people,  and  in  many  other  senses  be  educational.  A 
picture  puts  the  living  aspect  of  things  before  the 
eyes  as  no  description  can  do.  The  selection  of  pic- 
tures would  not  be  so  difficult  a  problem  if  teachers 
had  funds  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose.  We 
shall  have  to  be  content  to  use  such  things  as  we  can 
cull  from  papers  and  magazines.  In  collecting  from 
these  sources  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised 
to  place  before  children  only  such  things  as  are  ele- 
vating and  refining,  and  in  harmony  with  morals 
and  religion. 

The  tactful  teacher  will  do  something  towards  simple  means 
decorating.  I  oliserved  decorations  in  many  of  the  decoration 
schoolrooms  of  Green  County  this  fall  and  winter. 
Some  of  the  most  cheerful  rooms  were  decorated 
largely  with  forest  leaves,  grasses,  buckberry  bushes, 
bittersweet,  and  golden-rod,  artistically  arranged.  A 
wonderfully  inviting,  restful  effect  may  be  produced 
with  the  products  of  the  field,  woods  and  farm.  This 
may  be  done  without  money  and  is  well  worth  the 
trouble.  It  will  repay  the  teacher  in  the  inspiration 
and  added  interest  of  pupils.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  schoolroom  may  be  changed  by  a  little  effort 
to  make  it  home-like  and  agreeable. 
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It  may  have  been  the  idea  of  our  forefathers  that 
hoys  learned  best  when  they  sat  on  hard  seats  and 
had  nothing  but  bare  walls  to  divert  their  attention. 
It  may  have  been  thought  best  to  accustom  boys  to 
rough  and  ugly  things  as  a  preparation  for  the  hard- 
ships of  life,  but  that  doctrine  has  long  since  been 
exploded.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  in  our  vol- 
unteer armies  young  men  from  refined  homes,  young 
men  who  have  high  ideals  of  life,  make  better  sol- 
diers than  those  who  have  had  to  "rough"  it  all 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Rooper,  inspector  of  schools  at  Bradford, 
England,  when  visiting  the  schools  at  Manchester, 
talked  to  some  of  the  children  playing  in  the  streets 
near  one  of  the  schools.  They  told  him  they  liked 
having  the  pictures,  and  that  some  of  the  children 
brought  their  dinners  to  school  in  order  to  see  them. 
A  boy  who  was  guiding  him  from  one  school  to  an- 
other said,  "Some  of  us  come  half  an  hour  earlier  to 
see  them,  especially  when  there  are  fresh  ones."  This 
is  the  evidence  of  teachers  generally  in  cities  where 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  give  public  school 
children  some  idea  of  art.  What  is  good  for  city 
boys  and  girls  is  none  too  good  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  farms.  Can  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  con- 
demn the  boy  or  girl  who  refuses  to  like  the  place 
which  has  no  suggestion  of  ideal  or  pleasurable  life 
in  it?  Make  the  surroundings  of  the  school  as  in- 
spiring and  suggestive  as  the  best  homes  in  the  com- 
munity and  attendance  will  not  be  so  great  a 
problem. 

Our  environments  help  to  shape  our  destinies. 
Children  accustomed  to  see  what  is  high  and  pure 
will  unconsciously  absorb  such  influences  and  their 
lives  will  be  elevated  and  ennobled.     The  result  will 
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be  better  work  all  through  their  lives.  "Without  a 
love  for  that  which  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful, 
life,  at  best,  is  only  drudgery.  "The  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful,"  were  words  the  Greeks  loved  to  use. 
As  we  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  God's 
earth,  and  sea  and  sky,  so  let  us  be  content  only 
when  we  see  beauty,  too,  in  all  the  works  of  our 
hands — in  the  home,  the  school,  the  shop,  the  street. 
A  love  for  the  beautiful  is  perhaps  second  only  to 
religion  as  a  protection  against  the  grosser  forms  of 
self  indulgence,  and  it  can  best  be  kindled  at  an  age 
when  the  mind  is  especially  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  surroundings. 
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WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM 

Professor  of  School  Hygiene  and  Education  in  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

HE  word  cleanliness  is  almost  synonymous 
with  the  word  hygiene.  ^Vith  ordinary  clean- 
liness the  hookworm  disease  would  be  eradi- 
cated. With  thoroughgoing  scientific  clean- 
liness typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and  the  like  would 
be  enormously  reduced.  With  thoroughly  clean  milk 
the  infant  mortality  in  the  summer  months  would 
probably  be  little  greater  than  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  babies  in  every  large 
city  would  be  saved.  With  cleanliness  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  teeth  would  not  decay.  And  uni- 
versal cleanliness  would  aid  greatly  also  in  reducing 
the  carriers  of  many  infectious  diseases — flies, 
mosquitoes,  rates,  and  the  like. 

In  a  schoolroom  where  groups  of  children  are  col- 
lected it  is  at  once  more  important  and  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  insure  cleanliness ;  and  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  the  fact  that  for  centuries  it  has  not 
been  expected  that  schoolrooms  and  school  air  would 
be  clean.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  dust  of  the  school- 
room and  the  odor  of  the  schoolroom  have  become 
proverbial. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  briefly  the  results  of  the 
many  scientific  investigations  of  the  air  that  have 
now  been  made,  but  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  impurities  found  in  schoolroom  air  may  be  men- 
tioned. 
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It  was  long  thought  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  Expired  air 
(CO,)  contained  in  expired  air  was  the  injurious 
element;  but  investigations  have  shown  that  one  can 
breathe  an  atmosphere  containing  a  larger  per- 
centage of  CO2  than  is  found  in  the  worst  ventilated 
rooms,  without  apparent  harm.  Then  it  was  long 
supposed  that  the  expired  air  contained  a  volatile 
organic  poison;  but  the  investigations  here  gave  con- 
flicting results  and  the  evidence  for  this  was  not  sat- 
isfactory. Recently  Professor  Rosenau  of  Harvard 
by  more  refined  methods  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  organic  matter  in  the  ex- 
pired air;  we  are  still  in  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  is  really  injurious  or  not.  But  in  any  case  the 
expired  air  is  likely  to  be  impure,  because  the  noses 
and  mouths  of  the  breathers  are  not  usually  clean. 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  source  of  impurity. 

The  decaying  teeth  of  the  school  children  should  ^gth'^^ 
be  mentioned  as  a  special  source  of  contamination. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  from  80  to  100  per  cent 
of  all  school  children  are  likely  to  have  one  or  more 
decaying  teeth,  and  observation  and  investigation 
have  alike  shown  that  even  the  sound  teeth  are 
usually  far  from  cleanly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  filthy  area  of  the  surface  of  the  teeth  of  forty 
school  children  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom  were  made 
visible,  parents  would  never  think  of  sending  their 
children  to  a  place  where  such  conditions  were  per- 
mitted; but  as  long  as  this  area  is  not  visible  but 
largely  out  of  sight  in  the  mouths  of  the  40  children 
we  are  wont  to  ignore  it.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the 
bad  odors  from  the  decaying  teeth  and  from  the 
catarrh,  so  frequently  prevalent  in  our  climate,  one 
of  the  most  serious  sources  of  contamination  of  the 
schoolroom  air  would  seem  to   be  the  teeth  of  the 
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children.  Dr.  Eoese,  a  German  dentist  who  made  an 
extended  investigation  examining  the  teeth  of  school 
children,  says  that  although  as  a  dentist  he  was  ac- 
customed to  bad  odor  from  the  mouths  of  his  pa- 
tients, he  again  and  again  found  it  hard  to  stay  in 
the  schoolroom  when  conducting  his  examinations, 
because  of  the  bad  breath  of  the  pupils,  and  that  he 
often  pitied  the  teachers  who  were  forced  to  work 
five  or  six  hours  each  day  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
The  ordinary  The  test  of  Scientific  cleanliness  is  the  number  of 

Bchooiroom         bacteria  present.     Some  interesting  investigations  of 
this  have  been  made. 

Dr.  Meyrich,  a  teacher  in  a  Leipzig  school,  some 
years  ago  made  a  study  of  the  dust  in  certain  school- 
rooms as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  his  own 
living-rooms.  In  the  schools  where  the  tests  were 
made,  a  good  deal  of  care  was  taken  to  keep  the 
rooms  clean;  according  to  the  regulations  a  large 
amount  of  moist  sawdust  was  used  in  sweeping,  and 
the  furniture  and  seats  were  wiped  with  moist 
cloths  a  few  hours  afterwards;  but  in  spite  of  these 
precautions  a  large  amount  of  dust  was  found  in  the 
rooms  and  this  contained  an  enormous  number  of 
bacteria.  Making  tests  of  the  number  of  bacteria 
that  developed  from  this  dust  he  found  that,  while  in 
his  own  living  rooms  practically  none  developed,  in 
the  schoolrooms  a  large  number  of  colonies  of  micro- 
organisms developed.  The  fine  dust  that  settled  on 
the  seats  and  furniture  was  also  tested,  and  the  num- 
ber of  micro-organisms  in  a  gram  of  the  dust  was 
estimated  in  the  millions. 

It  appears  that  the  number  contained  in  the  air 
at  any  given  time  depends  largely  on  conditions  that 
favor  the  stirring  up  of  the  dust.  Hesse  found  in  a 
Berlin  schoolroom  2,000  micro-organisms  per  cubic 
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meter  of  air  before  school;  16,500  during  the  time 
of  instruction;  and  35,000  at  the  end. 

The  studies  of  other  investigators  indicate  that 
the  number  of  micro-organisms  stands  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  adequacy  of  the  means  of  ventilation, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  room,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  children.  In  most  of  our  schools,  I  fancy,  the 
number  is  pretty  large.  Of  course,  this  need  not 
frighten  anybody.  Most  of  them  are  harmless.  Still, 
some  are  likely  to  be  pathogenic,  and  the  dust  is  bad 
for  the  eyes  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  res- 
piratory and  vocal  organs;  and  further,  it  is  not 
cleanly  to  breathe  dust  and  bacteria  all  the  time. 
The  problem  of  cleanliness  is  the  great  problem  that 
school  hygiene  must  solve ;  how  to  keep  the  children 
clean,  their  clothes  clean,  their  books  clean ;  how  to 
have  clean  floors,  clean  furniture,  etc. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  school-  ^hTokoom 
room  is  now  entirely  practicable.  A  few  years  ago  cieTned^* 
if  one  advocated  an  approximation  to  scientific  clean- 
liness the  answer  was  likely  to  be  that  such  a  plan 
was  Utopian  and  represented  merely  the  vagaries  of 
a  scientific  theorist ;  but  now  methods  of  cleaning 
schoolrooms  have  been  devised,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  and  of  moderate  expense  and  of  reason- 
able education  of  parents  to  intelligent  co-operation 
in  sending  children  clean  to  school.  In  city  school- 
rooms, vacuum  cleaning  plants  have  been  installed  in 
many  schoolhouses ;  and  in  rural  districts,  by  clean- 
ing with  the  best  of  the  various  oil  preparations, 
oiled  sawdust,  and  the  like,  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  kerosene  oil  brush  can  be  used  by  an 
intelligent  janitor  with  excellent  results.  Investiga- 
tions in  Milwaukee  some  years  ago  showed  that  where 
this  brush  was    used    continually    the    number    of 
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bacteria  in  the  air  was  very  small,  while  by  ordinary 
sweeping  the  number  was  enormous. 

While  waiting  for  a  more  adequate  solution  of 
the  problem  there  is  no  excuse  for  stirring  up  the 
dust  as  much  as  possible  by  dry  sweeping  and  the 
feather  duster,  in  order  that  pupils  may  breathe  the 
maximum  number  of  micro-organisms. 

The  fourth  source  of  danger  is  connected  with 
the  heating  apparatus.  Sometimes  the  air  is  con- 
taminated by  small  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
other  poisonous  substances  from  the  coal  used.  The 
most  common  evil  is  probably  overheating.  Our 
rules  in  this  country  put  the  minimum  temperature 
for  schoolrooms  at  68°-70°  P.,  but  the  rooms  are  fre- 
quently heated  to  75°  or  80°  F.  Such  a  tempera- 
ture is  probably  one  chief  cause  of  colds,  headache, 
and  general  discomfort  among  school  children. 

If  we  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  regard  to  schoolroom  air,  we  must 
say  in  the  light  of  investigations  which  have  now 
been  made  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  moderate 
temperature,  say  from  65°  to  68°  F.,  a  moderate 
humidity  of  from  50%  to  65%,  of  relative  humidity, 
fresh  outdoor  air,  freedom  from  noxious  gases  from 
the  heating  apparatus  and  the  like,  and  the  greatest 
possible  cleanliness  in  every  respect. 

In  view  of  these  recent  investigations  to  which 
brief  reference  has  been  made,  the  following  con- 
crete practical  inferences  seem  justified.* 

1.  While  at  present  there  is  some  doubt  about 
the  injurious  elements  in  expired  air,  there  is  no 
reason  to  diminish  the  present  standards  of  air  sup- 


*The  conclusions  here  given  are  for  the  most  part  quoted  from 
a  previous  article  in  which  the  writer  has  discussed  this  topic 
more  at  length.  See  the  Northwestern  Monthly,  1897,  vol.  8,  pp. 
75,    80. 
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ply.  Two  thousand  to  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  pupil  should  be  brought  into  the  school- 
room each  hour.  The  cubic  air  space  per  pupil 
should  be  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  cubic  feet, 
never  less  than  two  hundred  cubic  feet. 

2.  Sources  of  contamination  that  have  often  been 
disregarded,  dust,  bad  odors,  excess  of  moisture, 
overheating  and  the  like,  appear  to  be  of  very  grave 
significance.  One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
avoiding  these  sources  of  danger,  however,  is  a  good 
system  of  heating  and  ventilation ;  but  even  this  is 
not  enough  to  make  the  schoolroom  atmosphere  hy- 
gienic unless  great  care  is  also  taken  for  the  highest 
degree  of  cleanliness  of  the  children,  of  the  furni- 
ture, the  blackboards,  the  books,  etc. ;  and  for  remov- 
ing dust,  avoiding  overheating,  bad  odors,  etc. 

3.  The  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  should 
be  determined  beforehand  and  incorporated  in  the 
plan  of  the  building. 

4.  The  fresh  air  should  be  warmed  before  being 
introduced  into  the  schoolroom.  The  temperature  of 
this  fresh  air  as  it  comes  into  the  room  should  never 
exceed  100°  F. 

5.  There  has  been  a  general  agreement  that  in  a 
schoolroom  to  be  used  in  cold  weather  the  outlet 
should  be  near  the  floor  on  the  inner  wall  or  corner 
of  the  room;  that  the  inlet  should  be  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  floor  on  the  same  side;  but 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  overheating,  some  now 
advocate  many  inlets  near  the  floor  and  corresponding 
outlets  above  to  remove  the  heated  air. 

6.  The  same  principles  should  be  followed  in 
heating  and  ventilating  a  small  schoolhouse  of  one 
room  as  in  the  case  of  larger  buildings.  The  stove 
should  be  surrounded  with  an  air-space  enclosed  by; 
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a  jacket  of  sheet-iron.  Fresh  air  should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  space  through  a  flue  connecting  with 
the  outer  air.  The  bad  air  should  he  exhausted  by 
an  outlet  into  the  chimney,  near  the  floor.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  overheating. 

7.  As  many  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  in 
schoolhouses  that  have  no  proper  means  of  heating 
and  ventilation,  they  should  learn  to  make  the  best 
of  bad  conditions.  This  can  be  done  by  the  greater 
regard  for  cleanliness,  and  by  considering  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  air  currents.  Each  room  presents  each 
day  a  new  problem  in  ventilation,  to  be  solved  only 
by  considering  many  factors,  the  position  of  the  win- 
dows in  relation  to  the  heating  apparatus,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
difference  between  the  outdoor  and  indoor  tempera- 
ture, etc.  If  the  conditions  are  so  bad  that  the  room 
cannot  possibly  be  ventilated  properly,  then  the  way 
to  keep  the  pupils  in  good  health  and  make  them  do 
the  maximum  amount  of  work  is  to  have  frequent 
recesses,  during  which  the  room  is  flooded  with  fresh 
air  by  opening  the  windows. 

8.  However  excellent  the  system  of  ventilation 
may  be,  it  is  desirable  also  to  have  ventilation  by 
open  windows  so  that  at  least  at  intervals  the  school- 
room may  be  flushed  with  outdoor  air.  Observation 
in  hospitals  has  shown  that  patients  who  receive  the 
outdoor  air  are  likely  to  do  very  much  better  than 
those  who  do  not,  no  matter  what  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation may  be. 

9.  The  greatest  cleanliness  and  the  best  possible 
syst-em  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  desirable  for 
pedagogic  as  well  as  for  hygienic  reasons. 

10.  Whenever  practicable,  outdoor  instruction, 
with  proper  care  of  the  eyes  and  the  general  com- 
fort, is  desirable. 


XI 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOL 

EDWARD  HYATT 
State  Superintendent  cf  Schools  in  California 

^VERY     working     superintendent     knows     a 
dozen    schools   or    more   where    the    growing 
children  of  the  neighborhood  are  steeped  in 
slovenliness,   filth   and  immorality  during  a 
large  part  of  their  waking  hours. 

Now  there's  a  dragon  worth  our  fighting — sloven-      sch^ooT""^ 
liness,  filth,  and  immorality  are  foes  to  progress,  to 
civilization.     Do  they  seem  like  strong  words  to  ap- 
ply to  our  beloved  schools? 

But  look !  Can 't  you  put  your  finger  on  a  school- 
house  that  is  a  fright,  unpainted,  desolate,  a  blot  on 
the  landscape,  fences  smashed,  windows  broken, 
stovepipe  wabbly?  Well,  that's  slovenliness,  and  it's 
bad  because  it  tends  to  make  the  men  of  the  future 
satisfied  with  such  conditions. 

And  look!  Don't  you  know  schoolhouses  in  your 
bailiwick  where  the  transoms  are  whiskered  with 
cobwebs,  the  windows  plastered  with  flyspecks? 
Where  the  walls  have  not  been  scrubbed  for  a  year, 
the  woodwork  not  washed  for  five  years,  the  desks 
cleaned  and  varnished,  never?  That's  filth,  and  it's 
bad  because  it  tends  to  make  slatterns  and  poor 
housekeepers  of  the  girls  who  breathe  that  atmos- 
phere. 

And  look  once  more!  Don't  you  know  some 
school  water-closet  that  you  are  ashamed  to  enter? 
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Where  the  floors  are  wet  and  filthy,  the  air  pollution, 
the  walls  putrid  with  ever}^  obscene  device  that  can 
be  made  with  knife  and  pencil  and  chalk?  That's 
immorality.  It's  bad,  bad  for  the  modesty  and  the 
morals  of  the  little  children  who  must  frequent  them. 

Would  you  dismiss  all  this  with  a  shrug,  as  some- 
thing hallowed  by  time  and  endeared  by  tradition  as 
a  necessary  feature  of  the  American  rural  school? 

But  it  isn't  a  necessary  feature.  People  don't 
want  their  children  raised  in  such  conditions.  They 
will  support  the  man  who  gets  out  and  bangs  away 
earnestly  at  the  solar  plexus  of  this  dragon.  A 
superintendent  can  do  the  world  more  good  by  go- 
ing out  among  these  actual  abuses  in  his  schools  than 
he  can  by  sitting  at  his  desk  writing  letters.  He  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  cooped  in 
an  office.  Typewriters  are  only  worth  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars  a  month. 

To  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  how 
shall  a  school  improve  its  bad  condition?  Of  course, 
when  just  the  right  man  gets  to  be  the  leading  trus- 
tee, and  stays  so  for  a  term  of  years,  the  thing 
adjusts  itself  without  any  trouble  to  anyone  else. 
But  there  are  not  enough  of  "just  the  right  men" 
to  go  around — men  of  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion who  have  time  and  energy  to  spare  for  the 
school. 

And  I'm  not  sure,  even  if  there  were  enough  such 
men,  that  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  worth  while,  if  we  can  so  work  around 
as  to  have  the  improvement  come  from  the  heart  of 
the  people  of  the  district  rather  than  from  one  man. 
It  is  not  well  for  the  people  to  put  in  a  trustee  and 
then  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  business.  In- 
difference is  worse  than  active  crime.    For  the  whole 
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neigliborliood  to  think  about  school  improvement  and 
learn  about  it  and  do  some  of  it  is  far  better  than  for 
one  strong  man  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  a  shorter 
time  amid  the  indifference,  or  perhaps  the  opposi- 
tion, of  the  others.  That  strong  man  will  do  a  better 
thing,  a  more  lasting  thing,  to  work  up  public  senti- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  his  school,  to  get  every- 
body interested  in  it,  to  let  everybody  have  a  hand 
in  it.  Man  is  a  gregarious  animal — he  likes  to  do 
what  the  others  are  doing — a  popular  enthusiasm  has 
wonderful  power  in  doing  work  and  in  overcoming 
obstacles.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  it.  Moreover,  when  you  stir  up  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  among  the  people,  it  lasts — there  is 
always  some  one  among  children  and  grown  folks  to 
insist  on  things  being  kept  up  to  the  standard,  al- 
ways someone  who  doesn't  want  things  to  drop  back, 
always  plenty  of  people  interested  in  watching  the 
school  property  afterward.  It  is  accounted  more 
skillful,  more  powerful,  more  worthy  of  human  in- 
genuity, to  harness  the  wind  or  the  cloud  or  the 
lightning,  when  we  have  great  loads  to  lift,  rather 
than  to  tug  at  them  with  our  unassisted  strength. 
Hercules  was  a  foolish  fellow  when  he  took  the  Au- 
gean stable  job  not  to  talk  it  up  among  all  his  neigh- 
bors and  have  some  help — and  the  stables  wouldn't 
have  been  dirty  so  quick  in  future. 

Well,  3'ou  see  my  idea.  Go  out  among  the  people  ^°^„nrir^*"* 
and  talk  it  up.  Have  public  meetings.  Send  out  cir- 
cular letters.  Get  the  interest  and  the  help  of  the 
neighborhood  leaders.  Appoint  a  day  for  a  grand 
Improvement  Bee  at  the  schoolhouse,  to  be  attended 
and  taken  part  in  by  all  the  people  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district. 


the  work 
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Get  a  committee  of  the  thriftiest  and  most  ener- 
getic men  of  the  neighborhood  to  see  what  is  wrong 
with  the  grounds,  to  determine  how  to  remedy  it 
and  to  remedy  it.  The  men  and  boys  can  bring 
teams  and  ploughs  and  scrapers  and  wagons — and 
picks  and  shovels,  hammers  and  nails.  Probably 
there  will  be  a  carpenter  and  a  painter  and  a  paper- 
hanger  among  them.  Certainly  the  school  can  afford 
some  money  to  buy  materials.  Surely  people  would 
be  at  hand,  pleased  and  proud  to  donate  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  seeds.  What  a  transformation  could 
be  wrought  by  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  willing  workers 
in  a  day !  Fences  built  or  straightened  up,  repaired, 
painted ;  trees  pruned,  replaced,  cultivated ;  grounds 
graded,  tennis  court  or  croquet  ground  laid  out ;  foul 
outhouses  torn  away  and  replaced  by  new,  clean,  and 
wholesome  ones ;  walls  papered,  desks  stained  and 
varnished,  ceilings  calcimined;  steps  repaired,  hitch- 
ing posts  put  in,  a  flagstaff  put  up  and  a  fine  flag 
floating  to  the  breeze;  window  panes  put  in,  weeds 
chopped  down,  trash  gathered  and  burned — not  all 
of  these  in  one  year,  perhaps,  but  some  of  them. 

And  similarly  have  a  committee  of  the  best 
housewives  of  the  district,  and  see  if  they  don't  have 
some  ideas  about  the  interior  of  the  schoolhouse  that 
they  can  express  with  cogency  and  effect.  They  can 
come  with  their  daughters  and  hired  girls,  and  soap, 
hot  water,  scrubbing  brushes  and  brooms — and  what 
a  change  in  one  day  will  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  that 
doleful  schoolroom!  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness. 
It  is  positively  criminal  to  allow  the  waking  hours 
of  childhood  to  be  spent  mid  dirt,  untidiness,  filthy 
neglect. 

Probably  the  occasion  would  be  graced  by  a  pic- 
nic dinner,  and  the  children  would  have  a  program, 
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and  the  minister  or  the  trustee  or  the  teacher  or  the 
solid  farmer  would  give  a  talk.  It  could  be  made  a 
great  day  in  the  history  of  the  district.  The  people 
would  go  home  pleased  and  proud.  Nothing  pleases 
people  better  than  to  do  some  self-sacrificing  thing 
and  to  be  appreciated  for  it.  Even  if  they  have  to 
be  dragged  into  it,  they  will  be  delighted  over  it 
afterward.  And  all  the  people  will  feel  a  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  that  school  afterward,  and  will  be 
easier  to  rouse  for  a  similar  occasion  next  year.  They 
will  watch  the  school  and  raise  a  row  about  it  if  the 
new  closets  are  not  cared  for  or  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  die  or  the  house  is  allowed  to  get  dirty.  There 
will  be  a  public  spirit  behind  the  trustees  and  teacher 
that  will  make  them  more  active  and  vigilant  than 
before.  Every  year  the  people  could  meet  in  this 
way.  Every  year  they  would  read  more,  observe 
more,  talk  more,  about  the  care  and  adornment  of 
school  property.  Every  year  they  would  add  some 
new  feature  and  bring  the  old  ones  up  to  fine  con- 
dition. And  what  would  be  the  natural  result,  sure 
and  certain? 

"Wouldn't  thatl  school  premises  be  famous  all 
over  the  country?  Indeed  it  would.  Travelers 
would  look  at  it  with  admiration.  It  would  have 
the  best  natural  situation  afforded  by  the  district,  a 
gentle  slope  overlooking  the  country  round.  Tall 
trees  standing  in  groups  around  the  outside  boun- 
dary, making  large  shaded  areas  for  the  quieter 
games  of  the  children  and  for  social  gathering  of 
the  neighborhood — nothing  is  so  fine  as  the  grateful 
shade  of  big  trees — it  is  a  benediction  to  all  who 
come  that  way.  These  trees  are  grouped  to  conceal 
unsightly  things  and  yet  to  let  the  finest  and  widest 
prospects  show  through.     Strong  benches  and  seats 
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are  built  under  the  trees,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
swing  or  two.  Within  the  lines  of  trees  are  clumps 
of  roses  and  lilacs — and  probably  a  garden  of  showy 
annuals  in  full  bloom,  all  divided  off  in  little  beds 
and  each  bed  cared  for  by  one  of  the  children.  One 
corner  of  the  schoolhouse  is  sheltered  by  a  honey- 
suckle or  jessamine,  or  a  moonvine  has  climbed  to 
the  gable.  A  neat  fence  of  hedge  or  border  is  in 
front,  and  perhaps  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is 
over  a  rustic  bridge  across  a  stream  of  water.  Some- 
where there  is  a  shed  for  horses,  and  a  long  row  of 
hitching  posts  and  a  water  trough — with  shade 
near  by. 

"Why,  this  will  be  the  center  of  the  social  life  of 
the  community — every  picnic  from  far  and  near  will 
be  there — Fourth  of  July,  Washington's  birthday, 
big  meetings  of  the  people  will  gather  there — it  will 
be  the  rural  park  for  all  to  go  and  recreate  them- 
selves. Passersby  will  say:  "This  must  be  a  good 
neighborhood.  I'd  like  to  live  here.  I  wonder 
what's  the  price  of  land?"  And  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  what  will  be  the  effect  of  all  this  on 
the  people?  Would  it  not  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  improve  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood?  Would 
not  a  superior  lot  of  young  folks  be  growing  up  and 
passing  out  into  the  community?  Would  not  these 
young  people  go  away  to  distant  lands  and  leaven 
many  a  sodden  lump? 
Better  school  Could  not  a  good  teacher  do  better  work  with 

work 

children  in  such  surroundings  as  these,  rather  than 
'mid  poverty,  desolation  and  dirt?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  from  every  point  of  view^?  Could 
anyone  be  the  worse  for  such  an  effort  in  the  dis- 
trict? It  could  be  worked  up  and  managed  in  a 
neighborhood  perhaps  by  a  teacher  or  a  trustee  or  a 
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citizen;  but  the  one,  par  excellence,  to  do  it  is  your 
county  superintendent.  His  are  the  fingers  closest 
to  the  pulse  of  the  schools.  He  can  press  the  button 
in  more  ways  than  anyone  else.  He  knows  the  whole 
country,  he  can  use  the  printing  press,  he  is  listened 
to  with  attention,  the  newspapers  help  him.  He  has 
a  great  opportunity.  Why  shouldn't  a  vigorous 
superintendent  appoint  a  day  for  school  improve- 
ment all  over  his  county,  and  use  all  his  energy, 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  friends,  in  mak- 
ing it  go?  His  official  visits  can  be  made  a  powerful 
auxiliary;  a  regular,  formal  inspection  of  school 
property  with  results  made  known  to  teachers,  pu- 
pils and  people ;  little  talks  to  schools  and  school  offi- 
cers ;  inquiries  and  comments,  praise  and  disap- 
proval— these  things  will  make  it  go. 

Oh,  yes;  in  some  districts  you'd  accomplish  noth- 
ing, perhaps,  because  some  chronic  wet  blanket  lives 
there,  or  some  soured  political  friend  teaches  there. 
But  what  of  that?  Do  you  want  the  earth?  Wouldn't 
it  be  reward  enough  to  see  even  one  ugly,  desolate, 
God-forsaken  school  blossom  out  into  something  of 
grace?  To  see  even  one  tight-fisted,  narrow-minded 
community  grow^  willing  to  give  its  children  pictures 
and  shade  trees?  Well,  you'll  do  more  than  that. 
You'll  see  your  worst  schools  come  up  to  the  line 
as  years  go  on,  and  your  best  ones  forge  ahead  as 
models  of  taste  and  beauty.  You'll  see  filth  and  in- 
decency become  rarer,  and  better  ideas  of  architec- 
ture and  landscape  gardening  growing  up  among  the 
people.  And  you'll  know  more  yourself.  And  the 
world  will  be  a  little  better  for  your  efforts. 
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WHAT  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RURAL 
SCHOOL  IS  TO  BE 

EDWARD   T.  FAIRCHILD 
State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Topeka,  Kansas 

HE  one  laggard  in  the  educational  world 
today  is  our  rural  school.  The  type  of  school 
that  afforded  a  sufficient  education  to  the 
children  of  a  generation  ago  is  no  longer 
sufficient.  Progress  in  every  phase  of  human  en- 
deavor has  been  so  rapid,  methods  of  business  have 
been  so  radically  changed,  competition  has  become 
so  keen,  that  the  boy  of  today  who  is  to  become  the 
business  man  of  tomorrow  must  have  a  decidedly 
wider  and  broader  and  more  liberal  training  than 
that  of  our  fathers. 

The  railroads  have  so  modified  relations  and 
changed  conditions  that  there  is  but  little  likeness 
left  to  the  "good  old  times."  Standards  of  living 
have  changed  utterly.  The  enforced  simplicity  and 
bareness  of  yesterday  have  given  way  to  the  com- 
fort and  plenty  of  today.  Luxury  then  seems  but 
poverty  now.  The  increase  in  population  in  fifty 
years,  from  31,000,000  to  92,000,000  in  1910,  has  ren- 
dered imperative  a  new  system  of  tillage.  Farming 
is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  industry  and  muscle. 
It  is  a  new  country  life  that  faces  us  today. 


Have   our   country   schools   kept   pace   with    this 
marvelous  march  forward?  All  the  benefits  of  which 
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the  farmer  has  taken  advantage  have  tended  to  make 
better  his  financial  standing  and  interest,  his  social 
standing  and  interest.  The  great  question  then  is 
this:  Would  it  not  pay  as  an  investment  to  bring 
the  school  up  to  the  same  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency that  is  being  enjoyed  in  the  modern  up-to- 
date  farm?  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
farmer's  children  be  educated  in  harmony  with  these 
many  improvements?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  his  fu- 
ture standing,  financially  and  socially,  to  keep  up 
with  modern  advancement  at  school  as  well  as  at 
home? 

The  proper  education  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
cannot  be  neglected  without  finally  bringing  ruin 
upon  the  farming  communities.  If  these  advantages 
are  not  provided,  they  will  drift  away  early  into 
other  callings.  If  the  right  kind  of  schools  are  pro- 
vided for  the  country  boys  and  girls,  they  will  re- 
main at  home  until  they  receive  their  general  edu- 
cation, and  then  if  they  have  gifts  in  other  direc- 
tions it  will  be  time  enough  for  them  to  seek  special 
schools. 

The  old-time  country  school,  as  many  of  us  re- 
member it,  has  gone,  never  to  return.  The  large  at- 
tendance, the  male  teacher  in  the  winter,  the  pupils 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  21,  are  no  longer  in  evi- 
dence. In  its  place  is  the  small  school,  and  too  often 
the  oldtime  "good  teacher"  has  gone  to  the  city. 
The  ambitious  scholar  follows  him,  often  taking  the 
family  with  him.     Says  the  Illinois  School  Report: 

"Thinking  men  have  long  since  discovered  that 
if  this  emigration  to  the  cities  for  higher  education 
is  to  continue,  the  country  as  well  as  its  schools  will 
be  sapped  of  its  vitality,  and  this  thought  has  taken 
form  in  the  expression  that  'the  country  child  is  en- 
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titled  to  as  good  educational  privileges  as  the  city 
child,  and  this,  too,  without  breaking  up  the  family 
home,'  and  that  everything  short  of  this  is  unfair  to 
the  child  and  unprofitable  to  the  community." 
Weakness  of  Jt  is  the  Small  school  that  constitutes  the  greatest 

the   small  ° 

Bchooi  weakness  of  the  rural  education.     In  Kansas,  which 

may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  other  states,  the  fig- 
ures are  most  startling.  Of  the  8,603  districts  there 
are  seventy-eight  having  an  enrollment  of  five  or 
less,  474  between  five  and  ten,  1,049  between  ten 
and  fifteen  and  1,316  between  fifteen  and  twenty — 
a  total  of  2,917  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty  or  less. 
More  than  one-third  of  all  the  districts  have  an  en- 
rollment of  twenty  or  less. 

In  the  matter  of  average  daily  attendance,  there 
are  286  schools  having  five  pupils  or  less,  1,343  hav- 
ing between  five  and  ten  pupils,  1,889  between  ten 
and  fifteen,  and  1,808  between  fifteen  and  twenty, 
or  a  total  of  5,326  schools  in  this  state  having  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  twenty  or  less,  or  62  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  170 
districts  not  maintaining  schools,  presumably  be- 
cause the  schools  are  so  small  that  they  find  it 
cheaper  to  send  to  other  districts. 

In  these  small  districts  a  cost  of  $50  to  $100  per 
pupil  per  year,  based  on  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, is  not  uncommon  in  almost  any  county  in  the 
state. 

If  through  consolidation  or  otherwise  these  rural 
schools  could  be  brought  to  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of,  say,  thirty-five  pupils,  the  number  of 
teachers  required  therein  would  be  one-half  the 
number  now  employed. 

But  the  financial  question,  however  important,  is 
not    the    most    important    consideration.     The    fatal 
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weakness  in  these  small  schools  lies  in  their  size.  It 
is  impossible  that  schools  so  small  as  many  of  these 
are  should  do  the  best  work.  With  but  a  handful  of 
pupils  no  teacher  can  secure  the  best  results.  The 
pupils  themselves  miss  the  incentive  and  inspiration 
that  comes  of  numbers. 

To  undertake  to  study  under  such  conditions  with 
enthusiasm  or  profit  is  most  discouraging.  As  a  re- 
sult the  pupil  goes  more  and  more  reluctantly  to 
school.  His  parents  finally  give  up  the  unequal 
struggle,  or,  at  a  time  when  the  child  most  needs  the 
restraints  and  friendly  service  of  the  home,  sends 
him  to  towa.  It  is  not  the  young  child  that  suffers 
so  much  because  of  the  small  school ;  it  is  the  boy  or 
girl  of  14  and  over,  who,  because  of  the  depressing 
surroundings,  because  of  the  lack  of  incentive,  drops 
out  of  school. 

Further  reports  show  that  the  chances  of  these 
smaller  schools  getting  a  good  teacher  are  very  small 
indeed.  In  Iowa  we  find  that  for  1901  more  than 
one-third  of  all  teachers  were  inexperienced.  The 
larger  and  more  attractive  schools  naturally  secure 
the  most  experienced  teachers.  It  is  further  true 
that  when  a  teacher  once  demonstrates  her  ability, 
she  is  called  to  the  village  or  city  school,  so  that  the 
great  army  of  inexperienced  teachers  usually  find 
their  training  in  the  country. 

But  the  tragedy  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  10,000,000  rural  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  completing  the  grades. 
This,  too,  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  century ! 
A  century  that  promises  to  be  the  most  complex,  the 
most  strenuous  and  the  most  democratic  of  all  the 
ages. 
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fetl^dation'^  The  TTiral  school  of  today,  then,  is  aecomplishmg 

^hooiT'^*  much;  but  its  efficiency  is  greatly  lowered  and  its 
influence  distinctly  retarded  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: Small  schools,  short  terms,  poorly  trained 
teachers,  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  even  when 
they  are  efficient,  lack  of  proper  buildings  and  ade- 
quate supplies,  lack  of  courses  of  study  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  which  meet 
their  present  needs.  Indifferent  and  infrequent 
supervision  is  also  responsible  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree for  the  retardation,  the  arrested  development, 
of  the  rural  school. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  The  answer  in  many 
instances  is  obvious.  For  better  teachers  higher  re- 
quirements must  be  demanded.  To  meet  this  need 
in  Kansas  the  legislature  provided,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, that  after  1917  no  one  in  the  state  may  apply 
for  a  certificate  to  teach  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a 
four-year  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 
It  has  also  made  provisions  for  state  aid  to  such 
high  schools  as  shall  establish  and  maintain  normal 
training  courses.  One  hundred  and  sixty  high  schools 
are  now  offering  such  courses  and  more  than  2,000 
seniors  are  this  year  engaged  in  a  serious  study  of 
how  to  teach.  These  pupils  in  another  year  will  be- 
come teachers  in  our  rural  schools.  For  longer  terms 
the  same  state  has  provided  by  law  for  a  minimum 
term  of  seven  months  and  state  aid  for  weak  dis- 
tricts. For  longer  tenure  and  a  wiser  and  more  uni- 
form administration  of  school  affairs,  a  larger  unit 
of  school  organization  should  be  adopted.  With  the 
county  as  the  unit  and  a  single  board  in  charge  of 
all  the  school  affairs  of  the  county,  a  tremendous 
forward  impulse  would  be  given  our  schools  and 
much  wasted  energy  conserved. 
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No  system,  as  a  whole,  could  be  devised  that  is 
more  extravagant,  more  wasteful,  or  less  efficient  in 
securing  direct  results  than  the  system  in  vogue  in 
this  country  with  relation  to  the  management  of  our 
schools.  "We  have  an  army  of  over  500,000  teachers, 
managed  by  another  army  of  over  2,500,000  offi- 
cers— a  condition  of  affairs  that  insures  extrava- 
gance, represents  a  vast  amount  of  wasted  energy, 
and  renders  certain  a  disastrous  lack  of  unity  and 
co-ordination. 

Modern  rural  school  buildings  that,  in  their  con- 
venience and  appointments,  are  no  less  attractive 
than  the  best  home,  must  become  the  rule.  The 
problem  of  supervision  must  be  attacked,  first  of  all, 
by  selecting  only  well  trained,  competent  county 
superintendents.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
completely  divorcing  the  office  from  politics  and 
making  it  the  best  paid  educational  position  in  the 
county.  In  addition  there  should  be  added,  as  in 
Oregon,  an  assistant  supervisor  for  every  twenty 
schools.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  hope  for  a 
rural  school  comparable  in  efficiency  and  helpfulness 
to  the  city  school. 

The  one  certain  remedy  for  the  existing  evil  of 
the  small  isolated  school  is  consolidation  or  central- 
ization. 

Classification  and  organization  are  the  keynote 
to  every  successful  modern  enterprise.  The  reason 
that  the  graded  schools  are  superior  is  that  the  work 
of  instruction  is  put  upon  a  thorough  basis  of  classi- 
fication. In  the  one-teacher  school  the  teacher  must 
take  all  the  pupils  through  all  the  grades,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion, and  with  the  further  result  that  the  recitation 
is  so  short  as  in  many  instances  to  be  almost  value- 
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less.  The  average  rmmber  of  recitations  in  a  country 
school  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  Twenty-five 
recitations  per  day,  with  time  taken  out  for  move- 
ment of  classes  and  recess,  means  an  average  period 
of  not  more  than  eleven  minutes.  It  means  that 
many  of  the  recitations  are  indeed  but  little  more 
than  five  minutes  each.  In  our  city  schools  the  reci- 
tation period  in  the  grades  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes,  and  in  the  high  schools  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  minutes. 

In  the  consolidated  school  with  two  or  three 
teachers,  the  recitation  period  is  thus  made  rela- 
tively and  definitely  longer,  but  best  of  all  there 
comes  the  larger  attendance,  with  the  incentive  and 
the  inspiration  that  is  always  born  of  numbers. 

Again  there  is  frequently  afforded  in  such  schools 
an  opportunity  for  one  or  more  years  of  high  school 
work,  thus  keeping  the  boy  and  girl  still  longer 
under  parental  care. 

The  two  strongest  advantages  growing  out  of 
the  consolidated  school  are,  first,  that  it  attracts  and 
holds  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  and  an  older  class 
of  pupils;  second,  that  there  is  opportunity,  not 
alone  to  teach  text-book  facts,  but  to  take  up  such 
subjects  as  will  acquaint  the  child  with  its  environ- 
ment— to  lead  it  to  know  and  understand  something 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  principles  that  gov- 
ern and  control  agriculture.  The  best  physical 
laboratory  in  America  is  the  well-regulated  Ameri- 
can farm.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  study  nature  at 
first  hand;  here  they  observe  the  growth  of  life  and 
plants  and  animals;  here  they  breathe  pure  air  and 
become  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  the  natural 
world;  here  they  make  character.  To  have  added  to 
all  these  natural  advantages  the  high  school,  with- 
out the  limitations  of  town  life,  is  an  ideal  situation. 
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Finally  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  must 
be  redirected  and  reorganized  by  the  introduction  of 
courses  in  agriculture,  manual  arts,  domestic  science 
and  household  arts  and  commercial  subjects. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  builded  is  the  equality  of  men,  and  if  a 
system  of  universal  education  is  to  serve  its  highest 
function  it  must  be  compatible  with  that  principle. 
It  must  recognize  the  truth  that  the  first  duty  of 
every  school  is  to  the  community  that  supports  it; 
that  education  is  not  for  the  few,  but  that  education 
is  for  all. 

The  rural  school  of  the  future  will  be  a  consoli- 
dated school  or  a  township  school.  There  only 
teachers  of  approved  ability  will  preside.  The 
schoolhouse  will  be  "homey"  in  appearance  as  well 
as  modern  and  sanitary,  a  building  erected  within 
the  means  of  the  district  and  yet  one  to  which  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  and  children  will  point  with 
pride.  It  will  be  the  social  center  recommended  in 
the  declaration  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion as  follows: 

"The    school    buildings    of    our    land    and    the     Rural   schools 

3i3     social 

grounds  surrounding  them  should  be  open  to  the  pu-  centers 
pils  and  to  their  parents  and  families  as  recreation 
centers  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours.  They 
should  become  the  radiating  centers  of  social  and 
cultural  activity  in  the  neighborhood,  in  a  spirit  of 
civic  unity  and  co-operation,  omitting,  however,  all 
activities  and  exercises  tending  to  promote  division 
or  discord.  They  should  give  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  for  industrial,  horticultural 
and  agricultural  training,  as  well  as  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  through  lectures  and  through  school 
and  college  extension  classes. 
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"To  safeguard,  however,  the  integrity,  privacy 
and  hygienic  security  of  our  schools  (which  are,  in 
reality,  the  homes  of  our  children  during  a  large 
part  of  their  waking  hours),  so  that  the  more  subtle 
elements  residing  in  the  educational  atmosphere  of 
a  well  regulated  school  may  be  preserved,  and  the 
children  guarded  against  the  unsanitary  conditions 
eventually  following  in  the  wake  of  promiscuous 
gatherings,  the  buildings  during  such  use,  and  the 
persons  thus  using  them  should  be  subject  to  medical 
inspection  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  re- 
quired. ' ' 

In  many  instances  the  schoolhouse  will  be  supple- 
mented with  a  second  building,  which  shall  contain 
a  business  office,  library,  hall  and  kitchen.  A  place 
for  the  meeting  of  farmers'  organizations,  of 
women's  country  clubs  and  social  gatherings  of  all 
kinds.  In  time  a  third  building  will  be  added — a 
home  for  the  principal  of  the  school.  This  will 
enable  the  principal  to  become  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  community.  He  will  be  well  qualified  to  give 
practical  information  to  the  farmers  as  well  as  the 
children.  Five  acres  or  more  will  be  set  aside  for 
school  gardening  and  experimental  farming  methods. 

Here  will  be  established  a  real  rural  high  school, 
not  a  city  school  set  down  in  the  country.  Courses 
of  study  will  be  offered  that  constantly  recognize  the 
environment  of  the  child.  It  will  be  a  school  that 
expresses  the  best  co-operation  of  all  the  social  and 
economic  forces  that  make  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  home,  the  church  and  the  school 
working  together  in  complete  harmony.  A  trinity 
that  will  make  all  things  possible. 
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"Education  is  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  a  life." 
"Pedagogy   is   sanctified   common   sense."— Francis    W. 
Parker. 

"The  poets  who  are  to  sing  our  songs,  the  builders  of 
a  City  Beautiful,  the  makers  of  our  literature,  the  prophets 
with  a  belief  that  'the  best  is  yet  to  be'— these  are  all  in 
our   schools   today."— Lucy   Wheelock. 

"That  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  which  can  be  most 
directly  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  That  disci- 
pline is  most  valuable  which  will  best  serve  us  in  'quietly 
unfolding  our  own  individualities.' " — David  Starr  Jordan. 

"The  aim  of  school  and  college  is  not  primarily  learn- 
ing, but  the  development  of  strong,  well-balanced  men 
and  women,  who  can  bear  the  burdens  and  do  the  work  of 
their  own  place  in  life,  and  meet  the  emergencies  of  a 
complex  civilization.  The  chief  business  of  the  lower 
grades  (below  high  school)  should  be  to  promote  healthy 
physical  growth.  The  body  of  the  young  boy  and  girl  de- 
mands more  care  and  attention  than  the  mind.  Pulmonary, 
rather  than  cerebral,  capacity  is  the  best  promise  of  future 
usefulness.  Playground,  garden  and  gymnasium  can  help 
more  than  desk  and  recitation.  Both  are  needed,  but  the 
physical  is  first;  afterwards  that  which  is  mental  and 
spiritual."— Pro/essor  Tyler,  Author  of  Growth  and  Educa- 
tion. 

"The  school  is  essentially  a  time  and  labor  saving  de- 
vice created  with  us  by  democracy  to  serve  democracy's 
needs.  To  convey  to  the  next  generation  the  knowledge 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past  is  not  its  only 
function.  It  must  equally  prepare  the  future  citizen  for 
the  tomorrow  of  our  complex  life.     The  school  must  grasp 
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the  significance  of  its  social  efficiency.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  change  is  taking  place 
rapidly  at  present,  and  that  an  educational  sociology, 
needed  as  much  by  teachers  today  as  an  educational 
psj'chology,  is  now  in  process  of  being  formulated  for  our 
use." — E.  P.  Cuhberley  in  ''Changing  Conceptions  of  Edu- 
cation." 

"It  should  be  a  function  of  the  schools  to  build  up 
common  sense.  Folly  should  be  crowded  out  of  the  schools. 
"We  have  furnished  costly  lunatic  asylums  for  its  accommo- 
dation. That  our  schools  are  in  a  degree  responsible  for 
current  follies,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  many 
teachers  who  have  never  seen  a  truth  in  their  lives.  There 
are  many  who  have  never  felt  the  impact  of  an  idea. 
There  are  many  who  have  lost  the  orientation  in  their 
youth,  and  who  have  never  since  been  able  to  point  out 
the  sunrise  to  others.  It  is  no  extravagance  of  language 
to  say  that  diacritical  marks  lead  to  the  cocaine  habit;  nor 
that  the  ethics  of  metaphysics  points  the  way  to  the  higher 
foolishness.  There  are  many  links  in  the  chain  of  deca- 
dence, but  its  finger-posts  all  point  downward."— David 
Starr   Jordan. 

"It  makes  little  difference  what  your  studies  are:  it  all 
lies  in  who  your  teacher  is.''— Emerson, 

"What  the  teacher  may  say  is  very  likely  not  to  fit  the 
perception  of  the  children.  Wliat  the  teacher  does,  they 
can  easily  understand."— Fowwiat/ow  Library. 


XIII 
THE  NATURE  OF  SCHOOLING* 

ANNIE  WINSOR  ALLEN 
Author  of  "Home,  School  and  Vacation" 

MOTHER  thinks  of  her  child's  life,  while  ^?v1si^n*of' ' 
it  is  under  her  charge,  as  divided  into  rap-  ^^^  chud's 
idly  merging  strata  like  the  rainbow,  each 
band  of  years  well  defined  at  its  center  and 
shading  off  at  beginning  and  end  into  an  adjoining 
band.  First  there  is  infancy,  stretching  from  birth 
to  the  time  when  the  child  can  no  longer  be  carried 
about.  Then  babyhood,  from  the  first  self-confidence 
until  he  can  be  trusted  alone  on  errands  and  visits. 
Next,  childhood,  from  the  time  when  he  loses  his 
baby  roundness  until  he  begins  in  earnest  really  to 
assert  his  personal  independence.  Then  boyhood, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  teens  till  his  beard  starts 
to  grow.  And  then,  at  last,  the  few  precious  years  of 
immaturity  before  she  is  to  yield  him  full  charge  of 
his  own  rights. 

She  thinks  of  school  as  merely  one  incident  in 
this  manifold  rainbow  interest.  To  her,  school  is  a 
convenience  which  makes  its  appearance  just  when  a 
child's  mind  begins  to  need  more  constant  atten- 
tion, perhaps,  than  the  people  at  home  have  time  or 
inclination  to  give  it.  She  has  recourse  to  the  school 
simply  that  the  more  formal  parts  of  his  education 
may  be  accomplished  thoroughly  and  systematically. 

*From  "Home,  School  and  Vacation,"  Annie  Winsor  Allen,  by- 
permission  of  Houghton,   MifDin  Co. 
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Or  she  sends  him  to  school  because  she  does  not  know 
what  else  to  do  with  him. 

If  the  school,  in  like  fashion,  regarded  all  of  the 
child's  life  as  within  its  own  province,  it  would  put 
him  systematically  into  classes,  and  would  know  ex- 
actly what  he  was  to  accomplish  in  each  year.  In- 
stead of  being  indefinitely  divided  into  stages,  his 
life  would  be  succinctly  tabulated  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner: 

School  Period  Duration  Age  and  Class 

Nursery    Infancy    3  years     0,     1,     2 

Kindergarten    . .  Babyhood    4  years     3,     4,     5,     6 

Primary    Preadolescenee    .     7  years     7,     8,     9,  10 

11,  12,  13 

Secondary    Adolescence    ....    4  years   14,  15,  16,  17 

College    Immaturity    ....    4  years  18,  19,  20,  21 

A  mother's  natural  way  of  viewing  the  matter  is 
too  vague  to  be  useful  to  her ;  the  other  way  is  too 
impersonal.  But  some  orderly  way  of  dividing  and 
tabulating  may  to  great  advantage  be  adopted  by 
the  mother  in  considering  what  is  owing  to  a  child 
year  by  year,  and  what  at  each  stage  he  should  have 
accomplished ;  it  is  even  well  to  think  of  schooling 
itself  as  beginning  with  the  baby's  first  breaths.  To 
do  its  best  work  for  a  child,  schooling  must  be 
planned  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  though  education  must  not,  conversely,  be  re- 
garded as  all  a  strict  schooling.  And  everywhere,  in 
all  stages,  at  home  and  at  school,  education  must  be 
dominated  by  simplicity,  thoroughness  and  serenity. 

The  teachers  of  infancy  are  the  mother  and  the 
nurse,  aided  in  the  case  of  lucky  infants  by  the 
father  and  the  other  children.  It  is  a  time  of  no 
definite  tasks,  when  the  new  mind  is  learning  what  it 
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can  without  conscious  effort,  and  when  it  must  be 
given  fit  experiences  to  learn  from. 

With  babyhood,  duties  begin  and  gradually  mul- 
tiply, and  the  rudiments  of  all  accomplishments  are 
learned.  Perhaps  a  pleasant  friend  is  added  to  the 
natural  teachers,  who  appears  in  some  homelike  room 
for  a  part  of  every  morning,  and  has  school  with  the 
children  and  with  some  of  their  familiar  friends. 
"While  they  are  little  and  simple,  they  can  learn  the 
little  and  simple  parts  of  everything,  so  that  when 
they  are  larger  and  more  complicated,  they  need  not 
be  belittled  and  bored  by  little  simple  things,  but 
may  be  ready  equipped  for  getting  larger,  more 
complicated  knowledge.  And,  likewise,  before  they 
grow  conscious  of  themselves  as  compared  to  others, 
before  they  learn  to  be  discouraged  by  the  glaring 
discrepancy  between  their  performance  and  their 
model,  they  should  be  allowed  to  try  their  hands  at 
many  things.  Thus  they  gain  a  manipulation  of  ma- 
terial, and  a  familiarity  M'ith  its  feel  and  character, 
A  little  child  has  no  standards  of  perfection,  and 
needs  none.  Unoppressed  by  the  distant  ideal,  he 
may  begin  the  piano,  writing,  drawing,  painting, 
cooking,  sewing,  French,  G-erman,  geography,  bot- 
any, dancing — everything;  and  incidentally  he  will 
be  gaining  an  unconscious,  rudimentary  sense  of  the 
unity  of  knowledge. 

It  is  best  not  to  launch  such  small  children  in  a 
large  school  if  one  can  help  it,  nor  even  at  the  very 
first,  in  any  school  at  all.  All  the  beginning  can  best 
be  done  at  home,  in  the  simple,  familiar  surround- 
ings, as  part  of  the  unpremeditated  inevitable  course 
of  natural  life.  Probably  the  ideal  way  for  children 
of  five  or  six  is  to  be  taught  in  little  groups  of  from 
four  to  a  dozen.     To  these  little  private,  personal, 
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uncomprehending  creatures,  the  world  should  seem 
little  in  private,  very  personal  and  matter  of  course. 

"When  childhood  sets  in  there  come  natural  ex- 
actions— the  need  of  sterner  compulsion  than  home 
can  offer,  the  capacity  for  more  difficult  companion- 
ship than  that  of  intimate  friends,  and  the  mental 
demand  for  a  larger  size  to  the  known  world.  Yet 
their  understandings  are  still  extremely  simple.  They 
ought  still  to  live  in  a  world  unperplexed  by  com- 
plex considerations.  In  every  possible  way  children 
under  thirteen  should  live  so  that  the  few  simple 
truths  of  morals,  conduct,  and  right  thinking  are 
brought  undisguised  to  their  understanding,  over 
and  over.  So  in  the  primary  school,  things  are  to 
be  merely  less  familiar  than  at  home,  more  formal. 
There  are  other  children  about  who  are  not  inti- 
mates, and  the  teacher  is  not  simply  a  family  friend. 

Here  begin  definite  study  and  entirely  indepen- 
dent work.  For  it  is  a  poor  practice  to  supply  chil- 
dren with  so  many  teachers  as  to  keep  them  at  work 
almost  all  their  school  time  being  taught.  Half  the 
time  they  should  be  working  by  themselves,  free 
from  the  pressure  of  a  superior  intelligence.  For- 
tunately, the  subjects  actually  to  be  taught  in  these 
lower  schools  are  such  that  intelligence,  experience, 
natural  fitness,  and  general  culture  are  all  they  de- 
mand from  a  teacher ;  consequently  the  teachers  for 
each  child  can  be  few,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils 
should  be  so  likewise.  It  is  certainly  not  the  best 
possible  arrangement  for  primary  school  children 
to  be  in  a  really  large  school. 

In  appointment,  let  the  primary  school  aim  at 
simplicity,  and  disregard  the  many  elaborations 
which  are  counseled  by  the  strong  American  desire 
for  entirely  irrelevant  perfections.     The  perfection 
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at  which  to  aim  for  childhood  is  the  perfection  of 
simplicity — simplicity  in  curriculum  and  appoint- 
ments, and  simplicity  in  effect.  Many  schools  miss 
this  simplicity  of  effect  in  the  complexity  of  their 
effort  and  the  elaborateness  of  their  "plant."  They 
give  their  inexperienced  pupils  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  necessary  things,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  importance  between  good 
ventilation  and  polychromatic  photographs.  They 
provide  an  especial  appliance  for  each  separate  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  instead  of  using  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number  of  implements  and  methods,  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  essentials.  This  mistake  is 
characteristic  of  our  age.  We  are  sadly  without  a 
sense  of  proportion ;  we  make  no  sturdy  insistence 
on  relative  values.  And  so  we  are  easily  and  pa- 
thetically misled  by  the  eager  thoroughness  of  spe- 
cialists, forgetting  that  perennially  the  "official  doth 
magnify  his  office."  For  instance,  technical  train- 
ing of  any  sort  is  not  really  necessary  to  a  sound 
liberal  education ;  it  is  often  a  hindrance  to  it.  The 
liberally  educated  mind  can  quickly  acquire,  at  need, 
any  desired  technicalities.  So  the  specialists  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  subjects  which  involve  elab- 
orate outlay  and  paraphernalia  are  necessary  to  real 
education,  or  that  such  of  them  as  are  wished  for 
younger  children  cannot  be  learned  at  home  without 
the  encumbrance  of  elaborate  graded  methods.  If 
we  try  to  make  a  child  a  perfect  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, through  perfect  grading  and  perpetual  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  do  it  at  the  expense  of  his  imagina- 
tion, his  spontaneity,  and  his  personal  initiative.  The 
school  which  is  to  supplement  a  good  home  should 
teach  only  those  things  which  need  competition  and 
numbers  to  be  learned  successfully,  and  those  things 
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which  can  be  taught  by  an  expert  who  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  individual  use. 

As  to  methods  of  teaching,  pedagogy  and  psychol- 
ogy are  helpless  to  prescribe  for  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  type  and  human  opportunity.  One  teacher 
teaches  best  in  one  way,  another  in  another.  One 
child  needs  slow  approach ;  another  apprehends 
quickly.  Logical  systems  are  subtle  snares  of  the 
tempter,  and  formal  teaching  itself  is  often  out  of 
place.  Hints  are  often  sufficient.  Most  of  the  things 
we  know  we  have  heard  but  once.  Many  things  sink 
in  without  a  drill,  and  the  mind  "worketh  while 
sleeping."  Not  all  knowledge  can  be  produced  in 
recitation  and  made  visible  or  audible,  neither  is  all 
skill  to  be  learned  by  practice.  Much  of  the  best 
skill  is  gained  by  passive  watching.  Perfection  comes 
but  slowly,  and  to  look  for  even  final  completeness  is, 
of  course,  ridiculous.  Saliency  is  the  important 
matter.  Therefore,  teaching  is  to  be  judged,  not  by 
method,  but  by  the  condition  of  mind  that  it  pro- 
duces in  the  pupil.  If  it  produces  wholesome  eager- 
ness, independence,  accuracy,  and  intellectual  mod- 
esty, it  is  good  teaching.  If  it  produces  apathy  or 
nervousness,  mental  attitudinizing  and  affectation, 
thoughtless  repetition,  servility  of  any  sort,  careless- 
ness or  bumptiousness,  it  is  bad  teaching. 

In  regard  to  subjects,  the  primary  school  will 
give  most  of  its  time  to  the  obvious  things.  Good 
primary  education  supplies  in  every  department  of 
external  life  the  mere  elementary  and  innocent, 
wholesome  facts  and  methods.  It  touches  on  many 
subjects,  but  in  none  should  it  go  below  the  surface, 
or  let  the  children's  minds  feel  puzzled  or  harassed. 
Throughout  childhood  the  principal  mental  capac- 
ity is  for  reproduction,   for  memorizing,  and  other 
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kinds  of  imitation.  Children  love  disconnected  facts, 
and  do  not  apprehend  the  significance  of  more  than 
the  simplest  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  Their  in- 
tellects, being  the  latest  of  human  acquisitions,  de- 
velop later.  So  childhood  is  the  time  for  storing  up 
facts  of  all  sorts,  for  gathering  the  material  of  fu- 
ture thought,  and  for  training  memory  and  atten- 
tion. Consequently  most  of  the  tasks  in  a  primary 
school  can  and  should  be  such  that  perfection  is 
imaginable  by  almost  every  scholar.  The  amount  of 
exact  knowledge  necessary  is  very  slight ;  the  exact- 
ness and  the  training  are  all  important.  Very  few 
subjects  should  be  studied,  and  of  these  subjects 
only  the  simplest  portions.  The  school  demands 
should  be  simple,  unpretentious,  unstruggling,  and 
healthy,  so  that  home  joys  and  home  purposes  will 
not  be  swamped  by  a  pervasive,  insistent  flow  of 
school  interests  and  school  duties;  and  so  that  the 
children's  minds  will  remain  free  and  buoyant. 

The  interest  in  school  work  should  be  steady  and     Excitement 

.  ,_,,  .       .  not    essential 

quiet.  This  is  the  normal,  healthful  way  to  work,  to  good  work 
without  using  excited  energy.  It  is  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  sort  of  interest  that  children  have  when 
they  are  playing  by  themselves.  Perhaps  children 
whose  perceptions  are  dull,  need  to  be  roused  by 
stimulating  methods.  But  children  of  intelligent 
parents  are  apt  to  be  keenly  alive  in  all  their  five 
senses.  The  mere  using  of  their  powers  is  a  pleas- 
ure. The  subject  and  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
something  are  stimulus  enough  for  them.  For  this 
sort  of  child,  the  added  excitement  of  a  teacher's 
superimposed  personality  and  simulated  suspense  is 
nervously  injurious.  For  him  there  is  no  need  of 
trying  hard  to  make  school  pleasant.  There  is  much 
more  need  of  making  it  serious,  and  giving  him  a 
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habit  of  hard,  steady  work.  For  him  life  is  already 
sufficiently  pleasant,  and  he  does  not  need  to  be 
taught  most  things  laboriously.  Interests  crowd 
upon  him. 

Moreover,  a  habit  of  having  always  some  outside 
stimulus  to  urge  it  on  to  work,  is  bad  for  the  mind's 
self  dependence.  A  teacher  should  teach  a  child 
how  to  learn,  not  teach  him  his  lessons.  The  child 
should  learn  his  own  lessons,  and  the  lessons  should 
be  within  his  capacity  for  that  kind  of  learning.  So 
work  in  a  primary  school  should  be  done  in  a  steady, 
thorough,  interested  kind  of  way,  quiet  and  pleasant, 
and  coming  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  eating  break- 
fast and  going  to  bed.  There  should  be  reports  to 
the  home,  but  no  ranking  marks  for  the  children's 
delectation,  exhilaration,  depression  and  jealousy; 
no  prizes,  no  sharp  comparisons  of  any  sort  of  child 
with  child.  Comparisons  belong  to  later  life,  when 
the  basis  of  just  comparison  can  be  understood  and 
the  power  of  comparison  is  developed.  Children 
should  not  be  made  conscious  and  critical  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  neighbors.  They  should  work  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  mutual  good  will.  Competi- 
tion, emulation,  a  wish  to  be  foremost,  are  natural 
and  necessary;  but  they  are  not  first  rate  motives. 
In  school,  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  others,  they 
will  always  be  healthfully  at  work.  They  need  not 
be  fostered,  and  the  only  motives  that  a  teacher  of 
children  should  appeal  to  openly  are  the  ones  she 
most  respects — the  desire  to  do  things  as  well  as  you 
possibly  can,  and  the  desire  to  gain  what  you  have 
seen  to  be  good.  Above  all  things,  work  must  be 
earnest,  sober  and  important. 

At  the  outset  of  youth,  life  suddenly  crowds  and 
lengthens.     This   experience    is   universal.     Looking 
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back  from  maturity  at  our  youthful  selves,  we  seem 
to  see  long  spaces  between  the  happy  child  of  twelve 
and  the  searching  young  creature  of  fifteen.  There 
is  not  more  difference  between  the  babe  of  six  months 
and  the  child  of  three  years.  Therefore,  here  may 
well  come  a  break  in  all  school  surroundings,  and  a 
year  of  easy  work  with  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise; 
a  change  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  teaching, 
and  even  to  some  extent  in  the  personnel  of  com- 
panions. It  is  now  that  life  becomes  complicated, 
led  by  ideals  impossible  of  fulfillment,  redolent  of 
questions  and  arguments,  suggestive  of  comparisons, 
difficult.  School  should  change  in  like  manner.  A 
variety  of  teachers,  a  large  company,  a  voluminous 
aspect  in  the  studies,  an  aim  beyond  perfection, 
these  should  replace  the  clarity  and  self  complete- 
ness of  the  earlier  school. 

In  appointments  and  subjects,  the  secondary 
school  is  necessarily  and  desirably  complex.  The 
youthful  mind  is  full  of  new  powers  and  new  kinds 
of  interests.  It  needs  to  be  fed  from  a  full  manger. 
As  to  methods  of  teaching,  stimuli  of  various  sorts 
are  suitable  enough  and  competition  to  a  mild  degree 
is  not  out  of  place.  But  the  desire  to  do  things  as 
well  as  he  can,  must  grow  even  stronger  as  the  stan- 
dard of  performance  rises.  And  the  desire  to  gain 
what  he  has  seen  to  be  good  must  grow  wiser,  more 
independent,  and  more  unselfish.  To  them  must  be 
added  love  of  abstract  truth,  love  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  understanding  of  the  relations  of  things 
and  of  the  reasons  for  things,  a  joy  in  hard  work. 
The  youth  must  learn  to  know  himself.  He  must 
accept  and  use  his  natural  place  among  his  fellows; 
not  pluming  himself  upon  his  talents  nor  blinding 
himself  to  his  weak  points,  nor  being  out  of  patience 
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with  his  stupidities,  but  looking  upon  his  powers  as 
tools  to  be  put  to  the  best  use  he  can  find  for  them. 
All  this  can  be  fostered  at  school,  but  the  home  ex- 
pectation is  what  aids  him  most. 

Youth  needs  college,  or  if  not  college,  then  some- 
thing equally  worth  while,  equally  complex,  and 
equally  enlarging,  something  which  will  establish  in- 
dependence and  enrich  the  mind  by  daily  contact 
with  the  process  of  careful  thinking.  Colleges  are 
foolish,  it  is  true.  But  so  is  society,  and  so  is  busi- 
ness. Each  is  an  inadequate  device  for  the  educa- 
tional purpose.  But  college  has  the  deeper  purpose, 
and  is  a  more  thoughtful  and  carefully  contrived 
device. 

Whatever  a  boy  or  girl  does  from  eighteen  years 
old  to  twenty-two,  should  be  considered  and  man- 
aged as  still  a  part  of  life's  preparation.  We  human 
creatures  have  the  privilege  of  prolonged  infancy, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  clutch  of  financial 
necessity  may  seize  the  full  advantage  of  that  proba- 
tion for  our  children.  This  is  something  that  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  humanity.  Unless  those 
who  are  able,  develop  their  children  to  the  greatest 
advance  they  can  reach,  the  whole  race  is  retarded  in 
its  upward  climb.  Nothing  has  so  hindered  it  in  the 
past  as  the  self  satisfied  lagging  of  the  vanguard 
group. 

We  are  too  apt  to  rest  content  if  our  children  are 
as  well  developed  as  ourselves,  and  often  we  do  not 
make  the  personal  exertion  necessary  to  secure  even 
that.  Of  course,  if  we  are  satisfactory  to  ourselves 
and  completely  useful  to  other  people,  we  may  save 
ourselves  the  bother  of  puzzling  over  education ;  we 
need  only  reproduce  for  our  children  what  we  went 
through  ourselves.     If  most  of  our  friends  are  well 
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rounded  and  thoroughly  valuable  persons,  so  that  we 
know  that  they  have  reached  the  fruitful  use  of 
every  power  they  have,  then  we  may  feel  satisfied 
that  the  educated  classes  are  doing  their  full  duty 
toward  their  own  individuals  and  toward  their  num- 
berless fellows  scrambling  up  behind  them.  But  we 
know  very  well,  each  searching  his  own  self  and  his 
acquaintance,  that  barely  a  person  can  be  found  who 
is  able  to  do  full  justice  to  himself.  Everyone  might 
be  more  satisfactory  than  he  is,  might  easily  be  so. 
There  is  no  one  who  would  not  have  been  better  and 
happier  for  some  wiser  treatment  in  one  respect  or 
another  while  he  was  in  tutelage. 

It  the  more  concerns  us  to  use  all  possible  de- 
vices for  preventing  omissions  in  our  children's  edu- 
cation, and  to  see  to  it  that  their  schooling  at  every 
stage  supplements  a  wise  home  training  and  a  rich 
home  opportunity.  The  home  training  must  be  con- 
trolled by  justice,  sympathy,  and  a  high  standard  of 
performance,  debarring  rigidity,  indulgence,  and 
good-enough-will-do.  The  home  opportunity  must 
give  ample  room  for  personal  tastes,  spontaneous 
activity,  genuine  enthusiasms,  and  unhampered  ex- 
periments. Not  a  month  must  be  unheeded.  The 
child  will  never  come  to  that  age  again. 
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XIV 
THE  CULTURE  AIM  IN  EDUCATION* 

EUGENE   DAVENPORT 

Director   of  the  Agricultural    Experiment   Station   of   the 
University   of  Illinois 

"To  put  thought  into  our  work  and  work  into  thought; 
to  idealize  existence  and  to  j^reserve  these  ideals  in  every- 
day life— this,  too,  is  culture." 

AM  exceedingly  anxious  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood with  respect  to  that  phase  of  edu- 
cation which  we  call  culture,  particularly 
that  form  of  culture  which  has  had  in  the 
past  and  is  likely  to  have  in  the  future  its  highest 
realization  through  the  study  of  literary  and  phil- 
osophical subjects.  All  this  I  would  preserve  in  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  people. 

It  is  the  special  purpose  of  these  pages  to  em- 
phasize a  high  degree  of  personal  efficiency  as  a 
major  aim  in  education,  even  if  that  efficiency  is  to 
be  exhibited  along  industrial  lines,  and  yet  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  any  scheme  of  education 
that  would  neglect,  much  less  eliminate,  every  time 
honored  subject  or  educational  ideal  that  cannot  dem- 
onstrate its  direct  and  immediate  application  to 
utilitarian  ends. 

There  is  education,  even  culture,  in  technical 
training  properly  undertaken,  but  any  attempt  to 
secure  industrial  efficiency  by  the  sacrifice  of  cultural 

*Prom    "Education    for    Efficiency,"  copyrighted    1910,    by    D.    C. 
Heath  and  Co. 
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subjects  will  defeat  its  o\^Ta  ends.  If,  in  the  past, 
we  have  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  a  sys- 
tem of  education  aiming  chiefly  at  culture  would  also 
secure  efficiency,  that  is  no  reason  for  now  driving 
to  the  other  extreme  and  discarding  the  culture  aim 
entirely,  by  confining  our  attention  exclusively  to 
the  so-called  practical.  While  I  would  give  to  the 
individual  large  liberty  of  choice,  I  would  teach  to 
all  classes  of  people  all  forms  of  human  knowledge, 
both  those  that  lead  to  immediate  results  and  those 
that  appeal  strongly  to  the  intellect,  regardless  of 
professional  ends,  and  that  is  why  I  have  argued  for 
that  unity  in  education  which  would  neglect  nothing 
that  is  really  valuable  to  our  civilization  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Not  that  all  will  react  equally  to  the  culture 
phase  of  education,  because  they  will  not.  Some 
fail  to  react  even  when  possessed  of  personal  ambi- 
tion to  excel,  just  as  many  a  man  with  no  voice  es- 
says to  sing,  to  the  huge  satisfaction  of  his  own 
unattuned  ears  and  to  the  torture  of  all  who  hear 
him.  Even  this  is  laudable  in  the  effort,  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  performer  is  doubtless  worth  all  it 
costs  to  the  auditor. 

But  some  will  react,  for  this  reaction  to  the  high- 
est intellectual  conceptions  is  a  personal  matter  quite 
independent  of  occupation  or  surroundings,  and  we 
may  have,  if  we  will,  farmers  and  mechanics  and 
industrial  people  generally  in  large  numbers  who 
appreciate  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  people  the 
highest  mental  processes  of  which  mankind  is  cap- 
able. 

A  great  sculptor  found,  quite  by  accident,  a  little 
boy  moulding  images  at  the  mouth  of  an  Illinois 
coal  mine.     He  took  him  to   his  studio,    and    this 
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miner's  son  is  now  one  of  the  world's  greatest  masters 
in  moulding  children's  features  in  clay.  Here  was 
a  genius  born  among  the  masses. 

If  only  the  education  of  industrial  people  be 
rightly  balanced  and  the  world  of  culture  be  opened 
to  their  vision,  then  will  their  leisure  hours  be  made 
profitable,  for  there  is  nothing  about  labor  or  even 
about  common  things  that  makes  impossible  the  loft- 
iest intellectual   achievements. 

It  was  the  shepherds  on  the  Judean  hills  that 
evolved  the  highest  conception  of  existence  and  of 
God  that  has  ever  been  announced — all  as  they 
watched  their  flocks  under  the  starry  skies  and  won- 
dered at  the  mystery  of  life ;  all  in  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  their  needful  employment. 
The  culture  There  is  another  form  of  culture,  however,  that 

of   work    well  .  .  .  t      i  •        i        • 

performed  I  dcsire  especially  to  emphasize,  and  that  is  the  in- 

tellectual development  that  comes  to  the  individual 
as  the  direct  result  of  doing  extremely  well  whatever 
is  undertaken,  even  though  it  be  the  most  common 
things  of  everyday  life.  It  is  the  doing  of  common 
things  in  shiftless  ways,  through  dire  necessity,  un- 
der mental  protest  and  with  intellectual  stagnation — 
this  is  what  degrades;  this  is  the  degradation  of 
labor;  and  it  is  inevitable  to  the  uneducated  and  un- 
skilled who  regard  labor  only  as  a  disagreeable  neces- 
sity to  be  avoided  if  and  whenever  possible. 

But  to  him  who  looks  upon  labor  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  results ;  to  him  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning  and  labors  to  realize  his  ideals ;  to 
him  who  sees  the  results  of  his  achievement  as  a 
part  of  a  harmonious  whole ;  to  him  who  develops 
the  thing  he  does  until  it  discloses  its  proportions 
and  perhaps  its  beauty — to  him  labor  is  elevating 
and  the  products  of  his  labor  are  cultural. 
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The  farmer  who  produces  the  finest  horse  that 
ever  trod  the  turf  could  not  do  it  unless  he  saw  a 
mental  picture  in  advance  and  dreamed  a  vision  of 
what  he  would  produce  generations  before  he  found 
and  brought  together  the  material  that  would  pro- 
duce it.  Is  not  this  art  as  high  as  that  which  puts 
the  picture  on  the  canvas  after  the  farmer  had  pro- 
duced the  original  as  a  living  expression  of  his  own 
dream?  Yea,  verily,  and  if  we  are  to  have  fine 
horses,  we  must  first  have  farmer  artists  to  produce 
them,  for,  look  you,  the  horse  existed  before  the 
painter  ever  put  him  on  the  canvas.  The  original 
was,  first  of  all,  in  the  breeder's  mind,  a  mental 
vision.  Yes,  if  we  are  to  have  great  things,  then 
men  of  every  occupation  must  dream  dreams. 

Here  is  a  pile  of  soiled  and  crumpled  linen — a 
most  forbidding  prospect.  Who  shall  bring  back 
again  the  beauty  of  pattern  and  design  that  are  now 
obliterated?  Not  the  menial,  surely,  who  sees  only 
the  tumbled  piece  of  dirty  lace.  It  will  be  the  artist, 
either  born  or  trained,  who  has  faith  in  the  prospect 
and  who  sees  through  it  all  the  picture  that  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  designer  of  the  patterns  on  which 
the  lacemaker  and  the  weaver  wrought.  This  person, 
W'ith  results  in  mind  in  advance,  by  processes  well 
understood,  removes  the  filth  of  the  street,  and  by 
cunning  method  brings  out  again  the  pattern  and 
restores  the  picture,  just  as  the  sculptor  chips  away 
the  outside  stone  that  the  statue  within  may  appear. 
Is  this  menial  employment?  Well,  if  it  is,  it  can 
never  be  performed  by  a  menial,  because  no  such 
person  can  appreciate  the  possibilities;  hence  much 
bad  sewing  and  worse  cooking;  hence  cleaning  does 
not  clean,  hence  disease,  unhappiness,  and  death  with 
its  trail  of  wasted  racial  resources. 
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Nor  would  I  have  my  reader  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  culture  that  comes  from  doing  in  the  best 
way  possible  the  everyday  and  common  things  of 
life  is  the  best  preparation  possible  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  that  other  culture  that  is  purely  intellectual, 
but  which  can  never  be  properly  appreciated  except 
by  him  who  creates,  who  produces  in  some  fashion 
or  other  the  expression  of  an  ideal,  Vvhether  the  ideal 
be  a  picture  upon  canvas  or  in  stone;  or  whether 
it  be  upon  the  landscape  in  the  tigure  of  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers  or  of  bountiful  crops ;  whether  the 
ideal  be  teeming  thoughts  in  words  that  will  never 
die,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  an  im- 
proved animal ;  whether  it  be  in  daily  duty  of  a  high 
and  unusual  order  or  of  a  common  and  ordinary 
kind,  the  individual  must  be  an  artist  himself  or  his 
culture  is  only  a  veneer. 

To  the  writer,  culture  is  the  best  expression  of 
the  highest  faculties  of  man,  with  considerable  stress 
upon  the  word  expression.  I  cannot  see  much  cul- 
ture in  mere  ravings  upon  the  achievement  of  others 
or  even  in  meditation  upon  lofty  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses unless  that  meditation  leads  to  action. 

Mere  information  is  knowledge  static,  but  the 
highest  product  of  education  is  an  informed  and  dis- 
ciplined mind  at  work.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  real 
culture,  the  only  culture  at  least  worth  aiming  at, 
is  the  highest  possible  exercise  of  the  finest  human 
faculties,  working  not  for  immediate  and  utilitarian 
ends,  but  for  the  best  of  which  the  man  is  capable. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  so-called  indus- 
trial people  are  in  possession  of  about  all  the  real 
leisure  of  the  race.  This  is  not  only  because  of  their 
overwhelming  numbers,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
outside  of  working  hours,  the  relaxation  of  industrial 
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people  is  more  complete  than  is  possible  with  those 
of  any  other  class. 

If  the  time  of  this  relaxation  be  not  profitably 
employed,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion by  which  the  industrial  people  are  prepared  for 
life.  There  is  nothing  about  ordinary  employment 
that  is  degrading  or  that  is  adverse  to  the  highest 
ideals ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  that  is  of  it- 
self elevating  and  stimulating  to  the  development  of 
the  very  best  that  is  in  man,  all  of  which  will  be 
evident  to  anyone  who  takes  the  pains  to  study  care- 
fully the  character  and  the  personality  of  country 
people,  or  those  of  any  other  industrial  class  that  has 
had  even  a  fair  chance  at  education  and  a  reasonable 
protection  against  overwhelming  and  wholesale  in- 
fluences tending  to  inevitable  degradation. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  great  readers 
and  great  thinkers,  even  philosophers,  among  these 
people.  They  have  the  best  opportunities  for  culture 
of  any  of  us  if  only  their  education  affords  them  a 
decent  outlook  upon  the  world,  and  somewhat  broader 
than  their  earning  powers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  the  culture  is  in 
the  dreamer's  mind,  or  that  it  is  unattainable  by  him 
who  meets  fairly  the  world's  demands.  One  of  the 
things  that  is  needed  now  is  to  put  more  of  idealism 
into  common  things,  and  more  of  culture  into  the 
common  men,  whom  the  Lord  especially  loveth  as  he 
made  so  many  of  them. 

The  man  that  builds  my  house :  shall  he  be  merely 
a  sawer  off  of  boards  and  a  nailer  on  of  shingles,  or 
shall  he  have  and  feel  an  intelligent  sympathy  with 
its  architectural  plan?  If  he  have  the  sympathy,  he 
will  feel  it  as  he  works,  and  he  will  unconsciously 
put  it  into  his  work,   and  we  shall  have   the  plan 
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fully  executed  and  the  house  will  become  a  habita- 
tion full  of  human  thought  in  its  execution  as  well 
as  in  its  design.  If  he  does  not  feel  that  sympathy 
with  the  ideal  of  the  architect,  he  cannot  put  the 
best  into  its  execution,  and  the  result  will  give  the 
impression  of  an  ideal  badly  realized  and  badly  exe- 
cuted. The  common  man  may  not  be  able  to  originate 
and  create,  but  if  he  is  properly  educated,  he  will 
feel  the  artistic  thrill  in  execution,  and  both  he  and 
his  work  will  be  the  better  for  it.  This,  too,  is  cul- 
ture. 

"Why  should  not  and  why  may  not  a  farmer  be 
a  student  of  language  or  of  economics?  Why  may 
he  not  be  an  authority  upon  some  particular  period  of 
ancient  or  modern  history?  He  has  more  leisure 
than  any  other  large  class  of  independent  people. 
His  occupation  should  not  absorb,  and  indeed  can- 
not absorb,  all  his  time.  Moreover,  if  he  regards 
it  rightly  and  is  properly  educated  for  it,  his  farm- 
ing broadens  him  and  does  not  narrow  either  his 
outlook  or  his  mental  capacity. 

Why  should  not  the  craftsman  generally  live  a 
part  of  his  time  in  a  world  other  than  the  one  wherein 
and  whereby  he  earns  his  bread?  If  he  does,  two 
things  will  happen:  first,  he  will  be  a  better  and  a 
safer  man ;  second,  he  will  drive  his  business  more 
successfully  and  his  craftsmanship  will  be  of  a  higher 
order. 

All  this  I  concede  and  most  thoroughly  believe. 
The  great  fault  and  failing  in  our  education  is  that 
we  have  foolishly  assumed  that  education  for  cul- 
ture's sake  would  necessarily  and  mechanically  se- 
cure efficiency,  and  when  it  did  not,  we  have  again 
foolishly  and  hastily  assumed  that  there  is  something 
about  industrial  activity  that  is  antagonistic  if  not 
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fatal  to  culture.  So  we  have  surrendered  the  in- 
dustrial people  as  such  to  a  hard  life  of  toil,  barren 
of  the  better  things  of  life,  hoping  only  to  deliver 
as  many  as  possible  from  their  fate  as  brands  snatched 
from  the  burning.  Refusing  to  be  delivered  over  in 
this  way,  the  industrial  people  are  proceeding  to  set 
up  a  system  of  education  of  their  own  over  against 
the  old,  with  the  very  natural  but  fatal  defect  of 
sneering  at  culture,  surrendering  everything  to  pres- 
ent needs. 

It  is  for  educators  to  come  to  the  rescue  and 
put  something  of  culture  into  industrial  training  or 
else  to  graft  industrial  education  upon  our  school  sys- 
tem, producing  a  kind  of  education  adapted  to  turn 
out  people  that  are  both  efficient  and  cultured. 
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I  know  a  small  city  with  great  clay  working  in- 
terests within  its  borders.  The  call  is  sharp  for  men 
sufficiently  skilled  to  turn  out  crocks  and  jugs,  and 
the  best  boys  are  eager  for  the  time  when  they,  too, 
can  go  into  "the  works"  to  earn  money  like  men. 
They  will  even  leave  the  school  in  order  to  do  it. 
What  wonder  when  the  school  is  as  silent  on  all 
matters  of  clay  working  as  if  the  factory  and  its 
interests  were  a  thousand  miles  away!  Now,  if  the 
school  should  recognize  the  facts  of  the  community 
life  and  teach  something  of  ceramics,  even  ever  so 
little,   the  inevitable  consequence  would  be : — 

1.  An  improvement  in  the  quality  of  crocks  and 
jugs  in  the  factory. 

2.  An  improvement  in  the  men  that  earn  their 
living  by  making  crocks  and  jugs  through  a  higher 
and  more  intelligent  purpose  and  through  association 
with  a  more  artistic  product. 

8.     If  a   clay-working   genius  is  ever  born   into 
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that  community — and  he  will  be  sometime — then  he 
will  promptly  be  discovered  and  will  arise  to  enrich, 
the  world  of  art  and  not  be  lost  to  his  generation 
and  to  time  in  the  shape  of  a  genius  making  jugs. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  clay  be  found  to 
be  truly  superior,  then  in  all  likelihood  there  would 
develop  in  time  a  ceramics  department  in  the  local 
school,  and  the  little  city  would  become  known  the 
world  over  like  Limoges,  for  its  beautiful  as  well  as 
its  useful  product. 

If  the  masses  of  people  as  they  labor  think  and 
also  dream,  and  if  they  think  and  dream  about  their 
labor,  then  their  labor  will  be  uplifted ;  then  will  the 
common  things  of  life  be  beautified,  and  after  we 
have  learned  to  beautify  the  concrete  that  is  all  about 
us,  then  shall  we  know  how  to  spiritualize  the  ideal 
and  the  abstract  that  is  within  us,  through  literature, 
philosophy  and  religion. 

The  readiest  avenue  to  culture  is  by  way  of  the 
common  things  well  done,  and  the  masses  of  men 
should  find  in  their  daily  duties  the  means  of  their 
own  uplift.  Culture  and  refinement  are  not  for  the 
few,  they  are  for  the  many;  and  the  road  to  their 
achievement  must  not  be  made  narrow  or  unduly 
tortuous. 

The  human  animal  is  what  he  is  because  of  his 
inherent  tendency  upward,  a  tendency  that  is  not 
the  peculiar  property  of  a  favored  few,  but  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  mass  of  the  race ;  for  our  race, 
like  all  others,  owes  its  progress  not  to  the  few,  but 
to  the  many. 

I  invite  the  reader  to  let  his  mind  dwell  upon  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  two  different  educational 
policies  regarding  this  matter  of  culture : — 

1.     A  policy   in   which   the   masses   of  men   are 
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unendowed  with  the  opportunity  of  idealizing  be- 
yond the  day  and  its  duties  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining existence.  What  is  the  consequence,  first, 
to  them  as  individuals,  second,  to  the  State,  when  we 
know  that  one-third  of  their  working  hours  are  em- 
ployed neither  in  labor  nor  in  means  of  self -improve- 
ment? 

2.  Over  against  this  a  policy  of  education  that 
recognizes  that  a  man  should  be  a  skilled  workman; 
first,  in  order  that  he  may  be  sure  of  a  livelihood, 
and  second,  that  the  world  may  be  well  provided 
with  needful  things;  but  that  also  recognizes  that 
the  man  himself  is  capable  either  of  elevation  or  of 
degradation,  and  that  he  has  on  his  hands  about  one- 
third  of  his  time  that  will  be  devoted  to  one  or  the 
other — a  policy,  further,  that  recognizes  that  the  end 
and  aim  of  existence  is  not  to  live  but  to  develop 
man  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  a  divinity 
that  v.'ill  assert  itself  if  it  can. 

With  culture  of  this  sort,  I  am  deeply  sym- 
pathetic as  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  either  ex- 
treme that  would,  on  the  one  hand  sacrifice  the 
man  to  his  daily  toil,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed 
upon  the  unjust  assumption  that  culture  is  only  for 
the  few  who,  by  some  fortunate  circumstance  or  su- 
perior cunning,  are  enabled  to  avoid  and  shirk  their 
share  of  the  world's  work  only  because  they  have 
found  a  way  to  ease  by  the  sweat  of  another's  brow. 

So,  culture  is  for  the  race ;  for  the  man  that  God 
has  made  in  his  own  image.  And  who  are  we,  to 
shape  our  policies  of  education  upon  the  theory  that 
all  men  are  not  created  equal?  It  is  rather  for  us 
so  to  shape  these  policies  that  by  the  process  of  edu- 
cation every  man  may  realize  in  his  own  personality 
the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  as  endowed  by  the 
Creator  and  not  as  limited  by  man. 
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DUCATION  is  a  life  process,  beginning  at 
the  cradle  and  continuing  to  the  grave.  It 
is  therefore  not  confined  to  schools  and  to 
books,  but  is  the  product  of  all  the  influences 
which  affect  body  and  mind.  The  relatively  constant 
factors  in  this  process  are  the  human  mind  and  body 
and  the  laws  which  govern  their  development;  the 
changing  factor  is  the  conditions  of  life,  physical,  in- 
dustrial, political  and  social.  The  education  of  the 
school  and  the  education  of  after  life  should  form 
one  continuous  process ;  the  school  must  therefore 
educate  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  life ;  and 
as  these  change  from  age  to  age,  school  education 
must  change  also. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  after  conditions  of  life  that 
the  school  must  have  in  view,  but  also  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  child  lives  during  the  period 
of  his  school  education.  The  school  should  therefore 
make  quite  as  close  connection  with  the  home  as  with 
after  life ;  it  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  life. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  life  in  this  country  was 
comparatively  simple.  There  were  no  large  cities  and 
not  many  small  ones ;  we  were  a  rural  population 
leading  a  simple  rural  life.  Today  life  is  extremely 
complex.     That  this  change  in  life  requires  radical 
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changes  also  in  school    education    is    very    obvious. 
What  are  some  of  these  changes? 

1.  "While  we  were  a  rural  population,  children 
got  much  physical  exercise  out  of  school.  Today 
under  the  conditions  of  city  life,  this  is  impossible, 
and  the  school  must  provide  for  this  need. 

2.  Then  it  was  possible  for  children  to  freely 
come  in  contact  with  nature.  Under  present  city 
conditions  this  is  impossible.  Hence  the  school  must 
bring  nature  to  them.  This  must,  however,  not  be 
formal  natural  science,  but  a  sympathetic  study  of 
living  things. 

3.  Then  there  was  ample  facility  away  from 
school  for  recreations,  and  for  the  development 
of  the  play  instinct  which  is  so  fundamental  in  a 
child's  development;  today  in  our  cities  this  need 
must  be  provided  for  either  by  the  school  or  by 
special  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  Play  is 
as  essential  to  the  child  as  food  and  drink.  In  our 
smaller  cities  we  still  keep  beautiful  lawns  in  front 
of  our  schoolhouses.  When  we  come  to  understand 
the  significance  of  play  to  children,  we  shall  convert 
these  lav^Tis  into  playgrounds;  and  instead  of  warn- 
ing children  to  "keep  off  the  grass,"  as  we  do  now, 
we  shall  invite  them  to  "keep  the  grass  off." 

4.  In  those  early  days,  and  even  much  later, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  boys  to  acquire 
training  of  the  hand  out  of  school;  today  the  school 
must  provide  for  this  need,  and  manual  training 
has  become  one  of  the  recognized  studies. 

5.  Then  it  was  possible  for  girls  to  learn  to  sew 
and  cook  in  their  homes.  Today  our  home  life  is 
so  complex  in  cities  that  this  sort  of  training  is 
either  very  difficult  or  impossible,  and  the  school 
must  incorporate  sewing  and  cooking  into  its  cur- 
riculum.   To  say  that  the  home  ought  to  provide  for 
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this  sort  of  education  is  little  to  the  point ;  the  home 
today  does  not  provide  it,  and  in  many  cases  cannot 
provide  it,  and  every  girl  has  a  right  to  such  train- 
ing. The  State  cannot  compel  the  home  to  do  it,  but 
it  can  tax  the  home  and  compel  it  to  pay  for  this 
training  in  the  school.  Moreover,  the  way  to  get  this 
education  again  into  the  home,  if  that  will  ever  be 
possible,  is  to  teach  the  mothers  of  the  future,  who 
are  now  in  school,  how  to  do  it. 

6.  Then  it  was  possible  for  boys  to  learn  a  trade 
in  a  shop  under  the  apprentice  system.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  manufacturing  must  be  carried  on 
today  make  the  apprentice  system  of  the  early  days 
impossible.  The  school  must  take  up  the  problem  of 
teaching  trades.  This  can,  of  course,  not  be  done  in 
the  elementary  schools,  but  must  b3  done  in  special 
trade  schools,  conducted  at  public  expense,  which 
boys  can  enter  when  they  become  fourteen  years  of 
age.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  educational  prob- 
lems of  today. 

Many  lines  of  work  are  open  to  women  today  which 
either  did  not  exist  years  ago  or  which  were  closed 
to  them.  There  must  therefore  be  made  ample  room 
in  our  educational  system  for  giving  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  themselves  for  these  callings.  Trade 
schools  and  industrial  schools  for  girls  must  be  con- 
ducted at  public  expense. 

Our  high  schools  must  adjust  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  today.  They  must  cease  to  be  purely  lit- 
erary. There  is  need  of  three  tj^pes  of  public  schools 
in  our  cities.  First,  there  must  be  the  literary  high 
school  such  as  we  now  have ;  secondly,  there  must  be 
the  technical  high  school ;  and  thirdly,  there  must 
be  the  commercial  high  school.  Foreign  nations  have 
developed  these  three  types  of  schools  and  we  must 
have  them. 
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In  those  earl}^  days,  our  political  and  economic 
problems  were  simple.  Today  they  are  immensely 
comxplex,  so  complex  that  even  many  men  in  high 
positions  in  public  life  fail  to  grasp  them.  Our 
political  problems  are  nearly  all  at  bottom  economic 
problems.  Many  of  our  perplexing  social  problems 
are  essentially  economic  in  character.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  high  school  in  the  country  in  which  political 
economy  and  sociology  are  taught  to  the  general  body 
of  students,  and  there  are  very  few  in  which  they 
are  taught  at  all.  The  majority  of  students  in  our 
colleges,  under  the  elective  system,  escape  these 
studies.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  must  handle  our  economic  problems  in 
life  have  received  no  training  for  it  in  school.  Today 
the  school  is  not  training  pupils  for  intelligent  citi- 
zenship unless  it  gives  them  an  insight  into  our 
economic  life.  Intelligent  voting  turns  today  on  a 
knowledge  of  economic  conditions  and  laws. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  public  health  in  our 
cities  are  absolutely  fundamental,  and  the  schools, 
especially  the  high  schools,  must  provide  instruction 
that  will  give  pupils  an  intelligent  insight  into  them. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  think  we  are  fitting  pupils 
for  intelligent  citizenship  when  we  teach  them  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  "Civics"  or  "Civil  Govern- 
ment," which  consists  of  discussions  and  explana- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  of  that  of  their  omti  State. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  have  become  so 
highly  specialized  that  a  workman  today  performs  only 
one  small,  tediously  monotonous  process  in  the  making 
of  a  finished  product.  Such  work  is  not  educative,  and 
the  workman  cannot  be  interested  in  it.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  him  as  a  man  that  he  have  an  opportunity, 
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out  of  working  hours,  to  satisfy  his  intellectual  needs. 
This  fact  shows  the  necessity  of  a  shorter  working  day 
and  of  educational  facilities  not  now  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for.  There  must  be  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense, public  lectures  and  evening  schools  to  meet 
this  need.  There  ought  to  be  public  reading  rooms 
and  clubrooms  besides. 

Our  whole  system  of  evening  schools  must  be 
remodeled  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  people.  They 
are  conducted  too  much  like  our  day  schools.  There 
should  be  a  great  variety  of  evening  trade  and  in- 
dustrial schools ;  there  should  be  evening  drawing 
schools  in  which  both  mechanical  and  free  hand  draw- 
ing are  applied  to  the  various  trades  and  industrial 
arts.  Our  next  great  step  in  advance  in  popular 
education  will  be  the  reorganization  and  expansion 
of  our  evening  schools. 

In  these  respects,  European  nations,  especially 
Germany,  are  far  ahead  of  us.  In  Germany  there  is 
not  a  calling  or  kind  of  work  requiring  skill  but 
there  is  a  school  to  fit  a  man  for  it.  I  visited  the 
trade  and  industrial  schools  of  Berlin  seven  years 
ago,  and  found  schools  even  for  barbers  and  chimney- 
sweeps. Berlin  then  had  twenty-eight  trade  and  in- 
dustrial schools  of  various  sorts,  with  an  enrollment 
of  25,000  students.  I  have  obtained  recent  statistics 
which  show  that  the  attendance  last  year  was  over 
34,000.  Germany  trains  its  workmen  as  no  other  na- 
tion does ;  and  the  German  army  which  we  have  to 
fear  in  this  country  is  not  the  army  which  carries 
guns,  but  the  army  which  carries  tools. 

From  all  this  it  becomes  clear  that  our  schools,  in 
spite  of  many  reforms,  are  still  too  bookish.  Educa- 
tion is  much  larger  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  books. 
Reading,   writing  and   arithmetic   are   not  the   only 
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essential  studies  of  the  elementary  schools;  physical 
training,  nature  study,  sewing,  cooking,  manual  train- 
ing, drawing,  are  quite  as  essential.  A  reaction  in 
local  politics  has  set  in  against  these  latter  studies 
in  almost  all  our  larger  cities ;  and  some  of  our  minor 
politicians,  with  an  intelligence  that  is  almost  human, 
speak  of  these  studies  as  "fads  and  frills."  I  need 
not  go  into  the  cause  of  these  reactions;  these  are 
mainly  political  and  have  other  ends  in  view  than  the 
improvement  of  our  schools.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  resistance  to  this  temporary 
reaction  against  accomplished  educational  reforms; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  single  influence  so  effective 
as  that  of  the  intelligent  mothers  of  the  country,  who 
are  not  only  better  informed  in  educational  matters 
than  the  fathers,  but  have  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren also  more  deeply  at  heart. 
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RUTH   MARY  WEEKS 
Author  of  "The  People's  School" 

HAT  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow 
up,  Sonny?"  Every  father  asks  that  of 
his  boy  from  the  time  the  boy  is  old  enough 
to  talk.  The  future  vocation  of  the  child 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  parents;  but  what 
chance  has  the  average  child  to  determine  what  he 
"is  going  to  be"? 

If  a  boy  is  to  enter  commerce  or  a  profession, 
or  if  he  is  to  attend  college,  the  academic  high 
school  largely  meets  his  needs.  But  if  he  is  to  be 
an  industrial  worker,  where  can  he  learn  his  trade? 
Since  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  ensuing 
minute  specialization  of  labor,  apprenticeship  has  al- 
most died  out.  Instead  of  teaching  the  new  worker 
his  whole  trade,  the  employer  puts  him  at  some  simple 
process  which  he  can  easily  learn,  in  order  that  he 
may  begin  to  produce  at  once.  How  shall  we  find 
in  the  resulting  army  of  half-trained  workers  our 
future  managers  and  foremen? 

Of  course,  most  children  must  go  into  industrial 
pursuits;  and  this  is  not  to  be  deplored  because  in- 
dustrial work  is  as  necessary  and  as  dignified  as  any 
other.  The  thing  to  be  deplored  is  that  many  chil- 
dren get  started  out  wrong  in  their  industrial  careers. 
If  a  boy — or  girl — leaves  school  at  the  working  age, 
as  many  boys  and  girls  still  do,  what  sort  of  work 
can  he  find?     He  is  trained  neither  for  citizenship 
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nor  for  skilled  work.  Often  he  becomes  a  messenger 
or  office  boy,  or  does  odd  jobs  that  seem  to  pay  well 
at  the  start,  but  offer  no  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. What  will  become  of  him  when  he  is  too  old 
for  odd  jobs?  No  one  will  want  to  employ  him.  The 
employer  of  skilled  help  will  not  take  a  boy  till  he 
is  sixteen  or  older;  and  such  an  employer  does  not 
then  want,  even  as  apprentices,  boys  who  have  been 
drifting  from  job  to  job  and  learning  habits  of  loaf- 
ing and  idleness.  It  is  a  business  mistake  to  let 
a  child  leave  school  young  to  go  to  work. 

Parents,  not  only  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  the 
rich  and  well  educated,  often  make  another  mistake 
in  starting  their  children  out  in  industrial  life.  How 
many  children  get  into  work  for  which  they  are  really 
suited?  How  many  go  blindly  into  dangerous,  un- 
healthy work?  How  many  go  into  work  that  has  no 
future  in  it  ?  We  are  likely  to  let  our  children  choose 
for  themselves  when  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
a  position  except  that  "Jimmy  works  in  that  office, 
too, ' '  or  we  let  them  take  just  anything  that  happens 
along.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  help  them 
in  the  choice  of  their  careers,  we  are  tempted  not 
to  help  them  select  but  to  select  for  them.  This  is,  per- 
haps, more  fatal  than  giving  no  guidance  at  all,  for 
the  child  must  fill  his  own  niche  and  must  naturally 
have  a  niche  to  his  liking  if  he  is  to  fill  it  happily 
and  well. 

How  are  we  to  start  our  children  out  right  in 
business  and  how  are  we  to  get  for  them  the  train- 
ing that  will  help  them  to  success?  When  our  boys 
and  girls  become  dissatisfied  and  restless  under 
academic  routine,  when  they  long  to  go  to  work,  to 
do  something  worth  while,  to  be  independent  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  a  new  and  liberal 
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attitude  toward  education.  Our  ally  is  near  at  hand. 
In  many  cities,  trade  or  vocational  schools  are  mak- 
ing their  appearance,  not  the  old  manual  training 
schools,  but  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
to  do  something  definite  for  wages.  So  long  as  we 
regard  these  schools  contemptuously  as  meant  for 
"poor  people,"  we  shall  not  progress  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  preparing  children  for  in- 
dustrial life.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  snob- 
bery in  the  past  in  the  selection  of  courses  of  study. 
A  few  subjects  only  have  been  held  to  be  valuable 
mind  trainers,  and  through  these  subjects,  the  child 
has  had,  willy  nilly,  to  go.  That  learning  the  car- 
penter's trade  could  make  an  intelligent  man  has 
seemed  impossible ;  yet  when  one  looks  abroad  at 
life,  and  especially  at  city  life,  one  feels  that  learn- 
ing any  whole  trade  would  make  a  more  intelligent 
man  than  the  average.  Nowadays,  the  child  seldom 
sees  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  anything.  He 
sees  vegetables  on  the  grocery  counter;  where  they 
come  from,  he  does  not  know.  He  rides  a  few  blocks 
on  the  trolley  car ;  where  it  finally  goes,  he  may  never 
discover.  He  is  so  constantly  in  the  midst  of  things 
that  he  can  not  think  about  or  understand  them. 
The  older  man  in  a  factory,  spends  his  time  making 
some  tiny  part  of  the  product  and  seldom  understands 
the  whole  process  of  manufacture  and  much  less  the 
business  of  distribution. 

In  a  good  trade  school,  this  limitation  of  daily 
life  would  be  corrected.  The  pupil  would  learn  the 
whole  process  of  manufacture ;  he  would  stud}^  the 
raw  materials  of  his  trade ;  he  would  follow  through 
the  planning  and  construction  of  its  products;  and 
would  learn  about  their  disposition  in  industrial  mar- 
kets.    In  other  words,   where   life   splits  things  up 
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into  bits,  the  trade  school  would  put  things  together 
in  a  coherent,  understandable  whole.  It  would  teach 
him  to  think  and  to  reason — and  could  the  academic 
high  school  do  more  ?  The  general  discipline  that  our 
grandfathers  once  got  by  working  up  through  a  trade 
in  the  days  of  real  apprenticeship,  coupled  with  a 
literary  discipline  which  is  the  heritage  of  our  suc- 
cessful academic  system,  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
pupil  in  a  truly  good  vocational  institution. 

When  we  have  granted  that  such  a  trade  school 
can  have  an  educational  power  as  great  as  that  of 
the  academic  school,  we  shall  find  in  it  the  answer 
to  our  questions  as  to  how  best  to  prepare  the  child 
for  industrial  life.  In  the  trade  school,  children  will 
find  their  work  interesting  because  it  is  practical. 
In  the  trade  school,  they  will  learn  to  think  about 
things.  In  the  trade  school  they  will  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  bearing  of  general  subjects  upon  prac- 
tical work.  In  the  trade  school,  they  will  get  an  all 
around  industrial  training  which  they  would  not  get 
by  going  early  to  w^ork  and  which  will  fit  them  for 
business  advancement.  In  the  trade  school,  they  will 
learn  to  respect  their  work  and  to  take  in  it  an 
intelligent  interest.  They  will  become  trained  work- 
ers ;  and  trained  workers  earn  more  for  themselves ; 
trained  workers  work  better  for  their  employers; 
trained  workers  are  better,  because  more  honest  and 
more   thoughtful   citizens. 


"Long  ago — not  so  very  long  ago,  in  some  cases, 
it  was  sufficient  for  a  man  to  be  al)Ie  to  say,  'I  am 
a  good  machine.'  He  was  worth  his  keep  and  had 
a  chance  of  becoming  a  good  parent.  The  man  whom 
society  wants  nowadays  is  not  the  man  who  is  a  good 
machine,  but  the  man  who  can  make  one." — Charles 
W.  Saleehy. 
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THE    PRESENT-DAY    STATUS    OF    VOCA- 
TIONAL  TRAINING 

EDGAR  P.  ALLEN 

NCREDIBLE  as  it  may  seem,  education  lags 
behind  other  human  activities.  It  is  no  ref- 
utation of  this  statement  to  point  to  the 
multitude  of  schoolhouses,  academies,  col- 
leges, and  universities  that  have  grown  up  within 
the  last  half  century.  Many  educators  themselves 
are  ready  to  admit  that  while  places  of  education 
and  opportunities  for  enlightenment  have  increased 
at  a  most  gratifying  rate,  the  methods  of  teaching 
have  not  advanced  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 
The  schools  today  teach  practically  the  same 
branches  that  were  taught  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  the  variation  has  been  in  mere  details  of  instruc- 
tion. The  old-fashioned  schools  were  mills  through 
which  the  pupils  passed  without  respect  to  qualifica- 
tion, time  or  ultimate  vocation.  All  were  treated 
exactly  alike  and  the  boy  who  was  destined  for  the 
machine  shop  had  the  same  preliminary  equipment 
as  the  boy  who  expected  to  be  a  physician.  The  re- 
sult of  this  system  was  a  great  loss  of  time  and 
energy  and  opportunity. 

Vocational  training  is  not  exactly  a  new  idea, 
but  only  within  the  last  few  years  has  it  been  given 
serious  attention.  School  authorities  were  skeptical 
of  any  proposed  change.  They  could  not  grasp  the 
need  of  differentiation  in  teaching  boys  and  girls 
destined  for  every  variety  of  human  employment. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  same  courses  in  the  sciences, 
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languages  and  ethics  would  be  equally  advantageous 
for  all  when  they  faced  the  world  in  search  of  life 
employment.  This  palpable  fallacy  sustained  the 
contention  of  those  who  decried  modern  education 
as  "impractical."  And  it  was  impractical,  to  a  very 
great  extent.  But  there  is  a  wholesome  movement 
to  change  the  system,  and  it  is  significant  that  this 
movement  has  developed  in  those  states  which  have 
the  best  public  school  systems. 

Of  late  years  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin,  Connecticut  and  Indiana,  have  es- 
tablished vocational  training  as  part  of  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Men  of 
advanced  ideas  have  become  converted  to  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  times.  As  people  these  days  are 
specializing  in  their  work,  it  is  found  that  special  edu- 
cation is  advantageous.  This  vocational  training  has 
been  divided  into  four  principal  parts  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  There  is  industrial  education  for  workers 
in  trades  and  industries;  agricultural  education  for 
farmers;  commercial  education  and  domestic  arts  for 
those  who  expect  to  remain  in  homes.  These  branches 
are  being  developed  along  scientific  lines,  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  new  educational  era  which  will  add  marvelously  to 
the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  labor. 
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THE    KIND    OF    KNOWLEDGE    OF    MOST 
WORTH    TO    YOUNG    WOMEN 

LUCY  WHEELOCK 

Principal  of  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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'^HERE  is  an  ancient  picture  of  an  excellent 
woman,  some  of  whose  features  we  are  try- 


ing to  paint  today.  "The  heart  of  her  hus- 
band safely  trusts  in  her."  "She  will  do 
him  good,  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life."  She  is 
busy  and  enterprising — "like  the  merchant's  ships 
she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar."  She  has  busi- 
ness ability — "she  considereth  the  field  and  buyeth 
it."  She  is  industrious — "she  layeth  her  hands  to 
the  spindle  and  her  hand  holdeth  the  distaff."  She 
is  prudent — "she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her 
household,  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with 
double  garments."  She  does  not  disdain  beauty — 
"her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple."  She  is  chari- 
table— "she  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor." 
She  is  kind — "in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness." 
She  is  wise — "she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom." 
"Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  hus- 
band also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  "Give  her  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own  works  praise 
her  in  the  gates." 

Have  we  improved  upon  this  painting  of  a  woman 
whose  price  is  above  rubies?  Such  a  conception  of 
woman's   place    in    the    household    should    influence 
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our  schemes  of  education.  The  woman's  college, 
modeled  after  the  mediaeval  traditions  which  have 
governed  the  colleges  for  men,  has  produced  scholarly- 
women  not  a  few  and  has  opened  up  new  fields  of 
enterprise  and  interest  to  women. 

The  capacity  of  woman  to  receive  the  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  her  capac- 
ity as  leader  has  been  discovered,  as  testified  by  the 
many  social  and  reform  movements  inaugurated  by 
women.  Woman's  power  of  initiative  needs  no 
stronger  proof  than  this  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers with  its  departments  of  education,  legislation  and 
philanthropy.  With  all  that  has  been  attained  there 
is  much  to  be  desired.  Our  colleges  and  finishing 
schools  must  recognize  the  special  functions  and 
qualities  of  women.  The  ideal  woman  is  the  God- 
dess of  the  Hearth,  the  High  Priestess  of  the  race, 
ministering  at  the  altar  of  life,  conserving  the  old 
beliefs  in  the  beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
the  purity  of  family  life,  as  a  vision  which  still  lures 
us  on.  There  are  scattered  efforts  to  realize  this 
ideal.  Domestic  science  courses  and  home-making 
classes  are  found  here  and  there,  either  in  separate 
institutions  or  in  connection  with  established  schools. 
Trade  schools,  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing  in  our 
public  schools,  supply  to  some  extent  the  industrial 
training  lost  in  our  modern  home  life. 

But  one  thing  yet  seems  to  be  lacking  every- 
where— the  lack  which  Herbert  Spencer  deplored  in 
inspecting  school  records  and  courses  of  study  of  his 
time — namely,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  belong  to  a 
race  of  celibates.  Women  are  not  trained  for  the 
nurture  of  children.  It  is  assumed  that  instinct 
and  the  advice  of  mothers  and  grandmothers  will 
supply  the  work  which  it  covers.     As  a  result  many 
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women  when  called  upon  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
motherhood  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  Child  study,  child  psychology  and  child 
nurture  are  subjects  rarely  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  girls'  schools.  The  Kindergarten 
Training  School  is  so  far  the  only  place  where  any 
just  recognition  is  accorded  to  these  studies.  I  be- 
lieve these  schools  have  justified  their  reason  for  be- 
ing in  their  power  to  awaken,  through  a  study  of 
childhood  and  Froebel's  Philosophy  of  Life,  and  his 
theories  of  child  training,  the  womanly  instincts  and 
an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  child  life.  What  is 
needed  is  an  extension  and  enrichment  of  the  courses 
in  these  schools  to  provide  a  better  academic  founda- 
tion for  the  specific  subjects  pursued,  and  better 
opportunities  for  general  culture.  The  largest  hope 
educationally  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  these  schools  in 
their  effort  to  equip  young  women  to  fill  adequately 
woman's  sphere.  The  ideal  child  antedates  ideal 
manhood  or  womanhood,  and  ideal  childhood  presup- 
poses ideal  motherhood.  Such  motherhood  must  be 
trained.  This  Congress  must  extend  its  influence  to 
such  an  end. 

I  can  best  indicate  my  conception  of  what  such 
training  would  involve  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  sub- 
jects most  essential. 

1.  A  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  is  a  condi- 
tion to  be  desired  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
Ovid  pronounced  it  the  great  desideratum.  To  se- 
cure this  there  must  be  proper  provision  for  gymnas- 
tic exercises.  I  would  like  to  advocate  here  the  kin- 
dergarten games  as  a  means  of  physical  and  mental 
health.  The  running,  skipping,  dancing,  flying,  and 
other  rhythmic  movements  are  all  excellent  forms  of 
exercise,  and  the  value  is  enhanced  through  a  baptism 
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into  the  spirit  of  play.     One  comes  nearer  to  the 
primal  sources  of  life  and  drinks  of  the  wells  of  joy 
which  spring  up  forever  in  the  land  of  childhood. 
The  clouds  of  false  conceit  and  artificial  values  are 
washed  away.     The  world  is  looked  upon  with  clear 
eyes  and  we  know  that  it  is  good.     If  a  woman  is  to 
preserve  a  sound  body  for  herself  and  her  family 
she  must  understand  the  laws  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion.    Hence  our  course  must  include  biology  and 
physiology,  a  study  of  dietetics  and  food  values,  and 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  food. 
2.     I  would  lay  emphasis  upon  those  elements  of 
culture  which  refine  and  beautify  life.     Our  trained 
woman  must  have  the  entree  of  "the  eternal  court, 
with  its  society  wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as 
its  days,  the  chosen  and  the  mighty  of  every  place 
and  time."     She  must  long  for  the  conversation  of 
the  wise  and  learn  to  understand  it,  and  to  hear  it. 
She  must  also  be  able  to  open  the  door  to  this  noble 
companionship   to   those   under  her   guidance.      She 
must  familiarize  herself  with  the  literature  of  child- 
hood as  well  as  the  great  masterpieces  of  adult  litera- 
ture.    She  must  know  the  myth,  the  legend  and  the 
fairy  tale,  the  classics  of  childhood  produced  in  the 
childhood   of   the   race.     She   must   choose   such   as 
present  the  great  themes  of  all  literature   (in  form 
to  appeal  to  the  child's  imagination),  the  victory  of 
the  good,  the  overthrow  of  evil,  the  beauty  of  for- 
giveness, the  joy    of  overcoming,    and    the    eternal 
triumph  of  love.    Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  said  that 
appreciation  of  literature  can  no  more  be  taught  than 
the  song  of  the  bird;  but  the  contagion  of  a  great 
interest  and  a  great  enthusiasm  may  be  caught  and 
passed  on  to  those  who  come  within  its  reach. 
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In  Mrs.  Roger's  article  in  the  Atlantic,  "Why- 
American  Mothers  Fail,"  she  writes  of  an  inspired 
mother  who  made  her  incessant  talk  of  reading  to 
her  children  tell  significantly.  Before  the  eldest 
was  ten  years  old  they  all  knew  almost  every  cranny 
and  nook  of  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  standard 
works  followed  in  turn.  She  read  certain  idyllic 
tales  written  in  French  which  she  translated  aloud  in 
simple  English,  thereby  diverting  herself  as  well  as 
her  children.  One  of  that  family  told  me  that  he  had 
never  read  a  current  book  of  fiction  till  he  was  sixteen. 
His  taste  had  been  formed  without  any  long-winded 
lectures  on  literature.  Froissart,  ^sop,  Josephus  and 
Bunyan  were  household  words.  Later  the  mother 
wrote  little  plays,  full  of  fire  and  sword,  into  which 
she  smuggled  many  a  spoonful  of  history,  or  mythol- 
ogy, or  poetical  legend.  The  children  were  the  eager 
little  stock  company. 

The  story  is  the  old  and  primal  form  of  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration.  "The  person  with  a  story"  is 
always  the  friend  of  children,  and  any  person  who 
is  to  be  with  children,  be  she  mother  or  teacher, 
must  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  and 
in  the  ability  to  choose  wisely  those  tales  which  pre- 
sent the  right  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  and  which 
people  the  mind  with  lovely  forms. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  National  Story-Tellers' 
League,  founded  by  Mr.  Wyche,  who  has  journeyed 
from  one  center  to  another  as  the  apostle  of  the 
story,  showing  its  mission  as  a  means  of  culture  and 
inspiration. 

We  are  called  a  nation  of  "Joiners."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  society  to  foster  and  join  than 
such  a  league  of  story-tellers. 
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The  old  Roman,  Quintilian,  demanded  that  in 
the  choice  of  a  nurse  two  considerations  should  be 
paramount:  first,  that  she  should  be  a  person  of 
good  moral  character;  and,  second,  that  she  should 
speak  well  and  correctly,  because  children  are  prone 
to  imitate  in  action  and  speech  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  President  Eliot's  test  of  cul- 
ture is  the  ability  to  use  one's  mother  tongue  prop- 
erly. There  is  no  better  method  of  gaining  a  good 
vocabulary  and  power  of  expression  than  this  same 
story  work  with  its  oral  and  written  reproductions. 

We  have  another  recent  society  in  which  mem- 
bership is  desirable — the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Spoken  English.  The  aim  of  this  society  is  to  pro- 
mote the  beauty  of  the  spoken  word.  The  beauty  of 
the  spoken  word  and  "the  soft,  low  voice,  an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman,"  are  both  attained  by  train- 
ing. The  method  for  this  training  which  I  advocate 
is  "to  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the  beauty  of 
thy  voice."  The  learning  and  recital  of  the  simple 
rhymes  and  poems  of  childhood  give  appreciation 
and  power  of  rendering  both  rhythm  and  melody. 
The  person  with  a  rhyme  is  as  desirable  as  a  person 
with  a  story.  The  teacher  or  mother  should  be  able 
to  drop  into  poetry  like  Silas  Wegg.  Her  repertoire 
should  begin  with  Mother  Goose  and  progress  to 
William  Blake,  Stevenson  and  Sidney  Lanier.  She 
must  find  the  rhyme  as  well  as  the  reason  of  things. 

3.  The  home-maker  should  be  able  to  make  a 
"Home  Beautiful."  Hence  we  need  courses  in  the 
fine  arts.  This  will  include:  first,  a  history  of  art 
and  a  study  of  typical  pictures  of  the  great  masters ; 
second,  the  study  of  pictures  and  casts  with  reference 
to  their  selection  for  different  rooms  in  the  home 
and  for  the  school,   especially  those  which  suggest 
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noble  thought  and  ideals.  The  influence  of  pictures 
and  the  meaning  of  art  should  be  so  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  the  color 
supplement  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  as  part  of  the 
family  picture  gallery.  If  we  believe  that  we  grow 
into  the  likeness  of  that  which  we  behold,  and  that 
through  the  eye  the  mind  is  furnished  its  mental 
pictures,  shall  we  not  exclude  Buster  Brown  with 
his  pranks  and  rudeness  from  our  range  of  examples  ? 

With  the  receptive  side  of  this  art  study  there 
must  be  some  opportunity  for  expression.  "A  man 
may  see  what  he  maketh,"  says  Emerson,  and  the 
power  of  appreciation  is  increased  by  the  effort  to 
express.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  lessons  in  color- 
ing, modeling  and  handicraft.  And  last,  for  our  art 
department,  we  must  give  sufficient  musical  training 
to  "make  the  soul  a  dwelling  place  for  sweet  sounds 
and  harmonies,"  to  enable  one  to  be  "moved  by  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,"  and  to  sing  and  enjoy  the 
ballads  and  simple  songs  of  childhood.  Unhappy 
the  child  who  does  not  recall  dimly  the  lullaby  of 
his  mother. 

4,  To  this  general  education  foundation  I  would 
add  child  study  carried  on  by  a  reverent  and  care- 
ful observation  of  children  themselves,  to  discover 
their  interests,  traits  and  tendencies,  and  by  a  faith- 
ful study  of  the  best  guides  in  the  psychology  of 
childhood.  The  first  place  would  naturally  be 
awarded  to  Froebel,  who  has  given  us  in  his  mother- 
play  the  best  picture  which  we  possess  of  child  life 
in  its  periods  of  growth  and  typical  manifestations. 
In  this  book  is  also  illuminated  for  all  time  the  sweet 
and  reasonable  intercourse  of  mother  and  child,  and 
there  is  pointed  out  to  the  mother  ways  and  means 
of  nurture  of  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  life 
of  her  child.    All  women  who  are  to  deal  with  chil- 
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dren  should  know  that  the  child  speaks  and  under- 
stands as  a  child  and  not  as  an  adult.  They  should 
be  able  to  recognize  the  building  and  ripening  period 
of  instinct,  the  awakening  of  different  interests  and 
their  dominant  influence  on  the  life  of  the  child. 
They  should  appreciate  and  enter  into  the  child's 
realm  of  fancy,  so  that  they  may  not  mistake  a  lively 
imagination  for  an  intent  to  deceive.  They  should 
be  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  sensory  and 
motor  child,  and  not  to  expect  the  same  results,  not 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  same  mode  of  training  with 
each  type. 

The  true  function  of  a  plaything  should  be  un- 
derstood, that  one  may  not  induce  poverty  of  imag- 
ination by  too  lavish  a  supply  of  the  finished  and 
complete,  nor  dwarf  the  instinct  for  motor  activity 
by  too  many  motor  cars  and  self-moving  mechanisms, 
nor  to  thwart  the  domestic  destiny  of  the  little  girl 
by  allowing  the  Teddy-bear  to  entirely  supplant  the 
time-honored  doll.  The  plaything  of  a  child  should 
be  "the  distaff  of  flax,  from  which  the  fancy  weaves 
the  coat  of  many  colors."  A  special  knowledge  of 
the  Froebel  gifts  and  materials  for  occupation  and 
training  in  their  use  is  desirable.  Every  woman  who 
stands  in  any  relation  to  children  should  fit  herself 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  ever-recurring  demand  of 
restless  childhood— "What  shall  I  do?"  or,  "Tell  me 
something  to  do." 

The  trained  mother  should  be  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  apply  the  test  of  self-activity  to  any 
plaything  or  material  given  to  a  child.  No  occupa- 
tion is  genuine  that  does  not  provide  for  self-employ- 
ment and  offer  scope  for  investigation,  experiment 
and  creation.  A  study  of  the  primitive  industries 
out  of  which  have  gro^vn  the  necessary  arts  of  life 
is  very  useful  here.    It  is  because  so  few  women  know 
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how  to  employ  and  guide  a  child's  activity  that  so 
many  false  and  artificial  modes  of  amusement  have 
been  allowed.  It  indicates  great  poverty  of  resource 
to  feel  that  a  children's  theater  is  necessary  or  a  pro- 
fessional entertainer  for  a  child's  party.  Most  of 
us  would  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Roger's  wish  that 
there  might  be  a  law  prohibiting  children,  under  the 
age  of  fifteen,  from  entering  any  and  all  theaters, 
taking  out  of  the  incompetent  hands  of  mothers  any 
volition  in  this  matter. 

"We  try  to  protect  the  children  of  one  class  from 
premature  work,  which  undermines  health  and 
dwarfs  growth  and  kills  the  spirit  of  play  and  joy. 
But  few  there  are  to  protest  against  the  injury  done 
to  the  children  of  another  class  by  premature  and 
artificial  amusements,  which  also  undermine  health, 
kill  the  spirit  of  play  and  joy  and  cause  weariness 
of  life  before  it  is  well  begun. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  dissertation  on 
the  training  of  children,  but  on  the  education  of 
young  women.  The  two,  however,  in  their  very 
nature  are  so  inseparable  that  one  includes  the 
other. 

I  have  by  no  means  attempted  to  outline  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  curriculum  of  studies,  but  only  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  most  worth  to  a 
woman,  that  she  may  reach  the  supreme  test  of  life. 

With  clear  eyes  we  must  see  the  goal  of  our  ef- 
fort and  with  unfaltering  steps  journey  towards  it. 
The  goal  is  nothing  less  than  the  redemption  of  the 
world  through  the  better  education  of  those  who  are 
to  shape  it  and  make  it.  The  keeper  of  the  gates 
of  tomorrow  is  the  little  child  upon  a  mother's  arms. 
The  way  of  that  kingdom  which  is  to  come  on  earth, 
as  in  heaven,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  and 
that  child's  hands  a  woman  holds. 


XVIII 
HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED* 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
Author  of  "A  Man  Without  a  Country" 

HE  editor  has  thought  that  a  series  of  papers, 
in  which  different  people  shall  describe  the 
methods  of  their  school  education,  may  be 
at  least  amusing,  and  perhaps  profitable,  if 
only  by  way  of  caution.  He  has,  therefore,  induced 
a  good  many  men  to  pose  on  his  platform  as  ''awful 
warnings,"  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  story  of  the 
Indian  march,  he  selects  a  little  elephant  to  lead  the 
risky  way  down  into  the  river.  I  anticipate  so 
much  pleasure  from  reading  the  revelation  of  those 
who  come  after  me,  that  I  have  promised  to  be  as 
frank  as  Rousseau  pretended  to  be,  and  much  more 
than  he  was,  in  telling  my  story.  "Story — God  bless 
you!     I  have  none  to  tell." 

Eeally,  I  am  selected  as  pioneer  in  this  march 
because  there  was  notliing  exceptional  in  my  school 
or  college  course.  It  was  just  like  that  of  thousands 
of  other  men  of  the  last  fifty  years.  I  never  was 
sent  to  Germany  to  study.  I  never  played  with  an 
abacus.  I  never  sat  at  the  foot  of  any  Fellenberg. 
I  did  see  Mr.  Alcott's  amusing  schools,  but  only  as 
a  base  Philistine,  who  went  in  to  scoff  and  came  away 
to  report  transcendental  vagaries.  The  every-day 
education  of  a  boy  born  with  good  health,  of  good 
parents,  in  New  England,  sixty  odd  years  ago — this 

*From   "The  Forum,"   published  by  Mitchell  Kinnerley. 
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is  what  the  reader  is  to  follow,  and  what  came  of  it, 
unless  he  judiciously  skip  to  the  next  article. 

I  had  the  great  good  luck  to  be  born  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  family.  What  saith  the  Vulgate?  "Da 
mihi  nee  primum  esse  nee  ultimum."  Is  that  the 
text?  My  Vulgate  is  in  too  small  type  to  consult, 
and  the  passage  will  be  hard  to  find,  but  when  found 
will  be  well  worth  noting.  I  lived  with  three  broth- 
ers and  three  sisters;  I  was  the  fourth,  counting 
each  way;  and  I  should  advise  anybody,  who  is  con- 
sulted in  such  matters,  to  select  that  place  in  the 
family  economy.  And  all  well-meaning  parents 
would  do  well  could  they  arrange  to  give  that  place 
to  each  of  the  nine  or  thirteen  children.  A  large 
family  and  a  good  place  in  it:  that  is  the  thing  to 
be  very  grateful  for. 

While  you  are  planning,  also,  you  might  to  ad- 
vantage put  in  absolutely  sound  health ;  a  good,  vig- 
orous constitution.  For  a  boy  or  young  man,  par- 
ticularly, put  in  a  digestion  which,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
says,  does  not  shrink  from  hot  ginger-bread  just  be- 
fore dinner ;  that  is  an  excellent  marching  companion. 
I  will  therefore  suggest  that  also  for  people  who  are 
asking  the  fairies  for  good  gifts  to  their  children. 

The  fourth  child  will  be  apt  to  wish  to  go  to 
school  when  the  three  older  children  go.  The  mother 
will  not  object  if  the  school  be  unscientific,  happy- 
go-lucky,  and  simply  a  place  where  a  good-natured 
girl  of  twenty  keeps  thirty  children  reasonably  happy 
for  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  after- 
noon. To  such  a  school,  miscalled  a  dame  school  by 
writers  now,  I  went  or  was  led,  willingly  enough, 
for  four  years.  I  remember  four  realities  there.  One 
was  the  flickering  of  motes  of  dust  in  the  sunbeams, 
when  the  shutters  were  closed — curtains  there  were 
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none  in  those  primeval  days.  My  observations  then 
have  assisted  me  in  following  out  Mr.  Tyndall's 
since.  One  was  the  method  of  making  sand-pies  on 
the  floor.  One  was  the  first  page  of  the  New  York 
Primer — and  I  wish  I  had  the  book  now.  The  fourth 
was  sitting  in  a  yellow  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
schoolroom,  reading  an  interesting  book.  I  was  quite 
absorbed  in  the  book  when  Abel  Fullum  came  for 
me.  Abel  Fullum  was  the  "hired  man,"  who  was 
then,  in  1826,  in  my  father's  employ,  and  who  now, 
in  1886,  kindly  oversees  my  daily  duties,  lest  I  should 
go  far  astray.  He  accompanied  us  to  and  from 
school  four  times  a  day,  the  distance  being  too  great 
for  inexperienced  feet.  "Doctor,"  said  Fullum  to 
me,  when  we  were  well  in  the  street,  "what-ure-been 
doin'  that  was  naughty?"  I  said  I  had  done  noth- 
ing wrong.  But  Fullum  assured  me  I  had,  and  that 
no  one  ever  was  placed  in  that  yellow  chair  who  had 
not  been  naughty.  This  I  then  remembered  to  be 
true.  But  it  had  not  crossed  my  mind  before.  Nor 
do  I  now  know,  nor  have  I  ever  knowTi,  from  that 
time  to  this,  why  I  was  thus  punished.  I  did  not  then 
know,  but  by  accident,  that  I  was  punished.  It  is 
not  the  only  time,  I  believe,  when  I  have  wounded 
my  friends  without  meaning  to  and  without  know- 
ing it,  and  have  borne  their  wrath  wath  equanimity 
from  sheer  ignorance  that  they  were  displeased,  for 
which  I  now  apologize  to  them.  And  I  mention  the 
anecdote  by  way  of  suggesting  to  teachers  that  it  is 
well  for  them  to  tell  children  why  they  punish  them, 
if,  by  good  luck,  they  know  themselves. 

From  this  school  I  went  at  five  to  another  school,     in  a  man's 
kept  by  a  man.     I  went  because  it  seemed  best  that 
I  should  go  to  a  man's  school,  not  because  I  had 
learned  all  that  Miss  Susan  Whitney  knew.     Sweet 
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saint,  she  died,  honored  of  all  men,  not  long  since, 
and  now  is  in  a  world  where  they  do  not  need  to  learn 
or  teach  letters.  By  great  good  fortune,  a  young 
man  whom  I  will  call  Simple,  had  come  to  town  after 
graduating  at  the  college  where  a  friend  of  my  father 
was  educated.  This  friend  had  a  son  named  Edward, 
who  was  a  crony  of  mine  at  the  dame  school.  His 
father  had  Simple  to  take  care  of,  and  Simple  had 
opened  a  boy's  school.  To  this  school  my  friend  and 
I  were  sent,  he  a  few  days  before  me.  I  wondered, 
in  my  boyhood,  why  my  father,  who  was  the  most 
sensible  man  I  ever  knew — indeed,  the  only  thoroughly 
sensible  man  I  ever  heard  of  except  Ben  Franklin 
and  two  other  men,  who  shall  not  be  named  here 
now — why,  I  say,  he  sent  me  to  Simple's  school.  But 
I  found  out,  long  since.  He  had  tried  other  schools 
for  my  older  brother.  He  knew  the  tomfoolery  of 
the  Lancastrian  system  then  in  vogue,  and  the  kin- 
dred tomfoolery  of  the  martinet  systems,  much  in 
vogue  since.  Having  found  Simple,  he  found  what 
he  wanted — a  good-natured,  innocent  fellow,  who 
would  neither  set  the  bay  on  fire  nor  want  to,  who 
could  and  would  keep  us  out  of  mischief  for  five 
or  six  hours  a  day,  and  would  never  send  us  home 
mad  with  rage  or  injustice,  or  ambition.  A  feather 
pillow  sort  of  man  Simple  was.  I  have  been  sorry 
to  know  since  that  his  last  days  were  not  comfortable, 
for  I  owed  him  much,  that  he  never  nagged  me,  nor 
drove  me,  never  punished  me  but  once,  and  then  I 
was  probably  in  the  wrong,  though  again  I  do  not 
know,  "no  more  nor  the  dead,"  as  the  vernacular 
says,  what  I  was  punished  for.  Possibly  I  gained 
under  his  care  a  happy  scorn  and  contempt  for  all 
the  mechanism  of  schools,  which  I  have  kept  until 
this  day.     Sometimes  he  would  be  ''tardy"  himself. 
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I  remember  marshaling  all  the  boys  in  their  seats, 
and  having  one  class  out  to  recite,  so  that  I  might 
shame  him  after  dinner.  But  it  made  little  difference 
whether  he  were  there  or  not.  I  owe  him  one  thing, 
that  he  or  my  older  brother  taught  me  "vulgar  frac- 
tions" well,  so  that  I  have  ever  since  been  fond  of 
mathematics.  That  same  brother  used  to  say,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  when  anyone  says  he  is  not  "fond 
of  mathematics,"  he  means  that  he  was  not  properly 
taught  vulgar  fractions  and  the  rule  of  three.  For 
the  rest,  I  was  put  on  my  Latin  paradigms  when  I 
was  six  years  old,  and  learned  them  reasonably  well. 
We  limped  through  a  Latin  version  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  when  I  was  eight  years  old.  But  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  Latin  language,  as  a  language,  till  I 
went  to  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

I  cannot  remember  the  time  when   I  could  not     y^e°  J , 

.  .  ,.     ,  learned   to 

read  as  well  as  1  can  now.  This  is  saying  very  little,  read 
if  I  may  judge  from  what  the  teachers  of  elocution 
tell  me,  who  call  on  me  every  now  and  then,  asking 
permission  to  improve  my  cacology.  But  I  now  read 
well  enough  to  understand  the  simpler  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  such  passages  of  the  newspapers  as  are 
meant  to  be  intelligible.  And,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  The  Forum,  "what  came"  of  my  education 
of  the  first  seven  or  eight  years,  I  should  say  that 
this  ability  to  read  was  one  thing,  a  thorough  fond- 
ness of  arithmetic  was  another,  a  decided  indiffer- 
ence to  school  rank,  as  something  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, was  another.  I  had,  all  along,  a  very  decided 
feeling  that  I  comprehended  the  position  as  well  as 
the  master  did,  and  that  it  was  as  fitting  that  he 
should  consult  me,  as  I  him.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  was  any  peculiarity  of  mine.  It  belongs  to 
what  the  orthodox  call  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
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ture,  what  Artemus  Ward  calls  "absolute  cussed- 
ness,"  and  what  Dr.  Charming  calls  man's  con- 
sciousness of  the  divinity  within  him. 

I  was  nine  years  old  when  I  was  transferred  to 
a  public  school.  And  if  anybody  is  reading  this 
gossip  for  my  advice,  it  would  be  simply  this:  If 
you  are  an  American,  send  your  boy  to  a  public 
school.  When  I  sometimes  meet  an  American  who 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  understand  his  own  country, 
because  he  does  not  understand  his  own  countrymen, 
I  always  suspect  that  he  never  had  the  great  privilege 
of  associating  with  the  other  boys  of  his  town  and 
his  time  at  a  public  school.  Of  course,  this  advice 
is  wholly  different  from  the  advice  which  the  same 
words  would  give  in  England.  The  public  school 
there  is  a  school  of  one  social  class,  as  most  private 
schools  are  with  us. 

The  school  I  was  sent  to  was  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston,  the  oldest  school  in  America.  It  was  the 
school  of  Ben  Franklin,  of  both  Adamses,  of  John 
Hancock,  and  in  later  times  of  Everett,  of  Sumner, 
and  Wendell  Phillips.  We  are  all  proud  of  it  in 
Boston.  In  my  day  it  was  under  the  admirable  care 
of  Mr.  Dillaway,  the  same  who  is  well  known  to 
teachers  by  his  good  editions  of  Latin  textbooks. 

I  came  home  from  this  school  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  with  a  report  which  showed  that  I  was 
ninth  in  a  class  of  fifteen.  That  is  about  the  average 
rank  which  I  generally  had.  I  showed  it  to  my 
mother  because  I  had  to.  I  thought  she  would  not 
like  it.  To  my  great  surprise  and  relief,  she  said 
it  was  a  very  good  report.  I  said  I  thought  she 
would  be  displeased  because  I  was  so  low  in  the  class. 
*'0h,"  she  said,  "that  is  no  matter.  Probably  the 
other  boys  are  brighter  than  you.     God  made  them 
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so,  and  you  cannot  help  that.  But  the  report  says 
you  are  among  the  boys  who  behave  well.  That 
you  can  see,  too,  and  that  is  all  I  care  about."  The 
truth  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  report  there  was 
a  sort  of  sub-report  of  "Rank  as  regards  conduct 
alone,"  as  if  conduct  alone  were  not  the  most  impor- 
tant affair  in  earth  or  heaven. 

It  was  spoken  of  as  an  insignificant  and  mean 
affair,  somewhat  as  the  orthodox  pulpit  used  to  speak 
of  "mere  morals,"  as  if  mere  morals  were  some  low 
trade  a  man  engaged  in.  The  boys  never  cared  for 
this  "conduct  alone"  report,  nor  the  masters,  as  far 
as  I  saw.  But  if  my  people  did  at  home,  that  was 
enough  for  me.  And  from  that  moment,  till  I  left 
college,  I  was  comfortably  indifferent  as  to  school 
rank  or  college  rank,  regarding  which,  as  has  been 
said,  I  had  formed  my  own  opinion  before. 

I  had  four  useful  years  at  that  school.  I  was 
growing  fast,  physically,  and  I  remember  two  sum- 
mers when  I  was  taken  out  of  school,  and  read  the 
books  at  home.  That  is  an  excellent  plan,  when  a 
boy  is  growing  fast.  He  soon  finds  out  that  he  can 
do  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time  at  home  as  he 
ever  does  at  school.  But  it  would  be  a  very  poor 
plan  to  have  him  at  home  so  much  that  he  did  not 
know  "the  other  fellows."  I  remember  where  I  sat 
at  school,  and  how  the  room  seemed  glorified  to  me, 
when,  after  I  had  been  studying  Latin  three  years, 
a  gentleman  named  Streeter  explained  to  me  what 
was  meant  by  certain  verbs  "governing"  the  accusa- 
tive and  genitive.  It  had  never  occurred  to  Simple 
that  it  was  of  any  consequence  that  I  should  know 
what  this  meant.  Francis  Gardner  taught  me  Greek 
from  the  beginning.  He  was,  in  Boston,  a  distin- 
guished man  for  nearly  fifty  years.     It  is  a  privilege 
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to  have  learned  Greek  with  such  a  man,  I  know  it 
better  than  I  know  Latin  now,  and  this  is  partly  be- 
cause he  taught  me.  But  it  is,  I  suppose,  an  easier 
language. 

In  the  years  between  1832  and  1852  the  real  sys- 
tem of  instruction  by  popular  lectures  was  at  its 
best  in  New  England.  The  present  system  of  enter- 
tainment by  lectures  is  wholly  different.  As  boys, 
we  learned  a  great  deal  at  evening  lectures,  and  spent 
our  evenings  in  winter  very  profitably.  I  see  no  such 
opportunities  now,  and  I  fancy  that  bright  boys  now 
learn  from  books,  what  we  learned  from  men. 

I  was  at  Harvard  College  from  1835  to  1839.  The 
men  whose  names  are  still  well  known  among  my 
teachers  there,  were  Sparks,  both  Wares,  Palfrey, 
Channing,  Longfellow,  Pierce,  Felton,  Lovering, 
Bowen,  Mason,  Dana,  Bache,  and,  older  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  them,  dear  old  Francis  Salet.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  president.  A  philologist  did  the  Latin,  and  made 
us  hate  it,  and  we  should  have  hated  him,  too,  had  we 
not  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  and 
that,  deep  hid  in  him,  there  must  be  something 
divine.  Among  them  all,  I  detested  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  we  left  them  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  and 
I  should  never  have  read  a  word  of  either  since,  if  I 
could  help  it,  but  that  I  had  to  teach  them.  Then 
I  regained  the  natural  love  of  them;  "of  which," 
as  my  great  Master  says,  "in  its  place." 

The  Channing  spoken  of  above  was  Edward  Tyrrel 
Channing,  and  I  wish  the  exigencies  of  The  Forum 
would  permit  me  to  use  fifty  of  its  pages  in  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  this  gentleman,  and  in  such 
explanation  as  I  could  give  of  the  skill  by  which  he 
interested  us  in  the  study  of  English,  and  trained 
us  to  the  use  of  this  noblest  language  yet  known. 
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I  am  told  that,  now,  nobody  will  look  over  students' 
themes  if  he  can  help  it.  That  is  a  sort  of  drudgery 
from  which  a  man  escapes  to  some  duty  considered 
higher  in  grade.  Ah  me!  There  are  hundreds  of 
us  still  knocking  about  who  are  grateful  to  him  that 
he  did  not  think  so.  And  if  the  dear  public  thinks 
that  Clarke,  Holmes,  Dana,  Story,  Lowell,  Higgin- 
son,  Frothingham,  Child,  and  Parkman  write  good 
English,  let  them  be  grateful  to  dear  "Ned  Chan- 
ning"  who  taught  them  how. 

The  classical  men  made  us  hate  Latin  and  Greek; 
but  the  mathematical  men  (such  men!  Pierce  and 
Lovering)  made  us  love  mathematics,  and  we  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  them. 

We  gained  a  great  deal  from  Longfellow.  He 
came  to  Cambridge  in  our  first  year.  He  was  not 
so  much  older  than  we  as  to  be  distant,  was  always 
accessible,  friendly,  and  sympathetic.  All  poor  teach- 
ers let  "the  book"  come  between  them  and  the  pupil. 
Great  teachers  never  do ;  Longfellow  never  did.  When 
the  government  acted  like  fools,  as  governments  do 
sometimes,  he  always  smoothed  us  down,  and,  in 
general,  kept  us  in  good  temper.  We  used  to  call 
him  "The  Head,"  which  meant,  head  of  the  modern 
language  department.  One  could  then  pick  up  a 
decent,  ready  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  in 
the  course  of  the  four  years.  No  effort  was  made 
to  speak  or  write  them,  and  this,  I  think,  was  wise. 

But  the  good  of  a  college  is  not  in  the  things  in  what  the 
which  it  teaches.  I  believe  the  "New  Education"  couege  nes 
thinks  it  is,  but  that  is  the  mistake  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation. The  good  of  a  college  is  to  be  had  from  "the 
fellows"  who  are  there,  and  your  associations  with 
them.  With  a  small  circle  of  admirable  friends,  of 
whom  this  world  is  by  no  means  worthy,  and  to  a 
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less  degree  in  the  various  clubs,  even  in  the  much 
abused  debating  societies,  I  picked  up  a  set  of  habits 
and  facilities  for  doing  things  one  has  to  do,  for  which 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Harvard  College.  I  disliked 
the  drudgery  of  college  life,  through  and  through. 
I  counted  the  days  to  the  next  vacation  from  the 
beginning  of  every  term,  and  there  were  then,  alas, 
three  terms  in  every  year.  But,  none  the  less,  I 
ought  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  life 
outside  of  a  college  has  been  yet  found  that  will  in 
general  do  so  much  for  a  man  in  helping  him  for  this 
business  of  living.  I  could  get  more  information 
out  of  ''Chamber's  Encyclopaedia,"  which  you  can 
buy  for  ten  dollars,  than  any  man  will  acquire,  as 
facts,  by  spending  four  years  in  any  college.  But 
the  business  of  changing  a  boy  into  a  man,  or,  if 
you  please,  changing  an  unlicked  cub  into  a  well- 
trained  gentleman,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  simply  and 
certainly  done  in  a  good  college  than  anywhere  else. 
So,  as  Nestor  says,  ' '  it  seems  to  me. ' ' 

This  record  of  three  schools  and  a  college,  which, 
because  I  have  been  asked,  I  have  attempted,  is  not 
the  record  of  my  education.  I  owe  my  education 
chiefly  to  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  older 
brother — none  of  whom  are  now  living.  My  father 
always  took  it  for  granted  that  his  children  were 
interested  in  what  w^as  worthy  of  interest,  and,  if 
he  were  engaged  in  it,  he  made  us  partakers  of  his 
life.  He  introduced  the  railway  system  into  New 
England.  When  I  was  eleven  years  old,  I  held  his 
horse  in  the  salt  marshes  by  Charles  River  while  he 
was  studying  routes,  grades  and  distances.  He 
would  come  back  to  his  "chaise"  and  explain  to 
me  the  plans  and  the  necessities,  as  if  I  had  been  his 
equal.     I  doubt  if  I  were  twelve  years  old  when  he 
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gave  me  a  scrap  of  French,  in  the  "Journal  des 
Debats,"  about  excavations  in  Assyria,  and  asked  me 
to  translate  it  for  his  newspaper.  He  intrusted  all 
of  us  with  delicate  and  difficult  commissions,  while 
we  ranked  as  boys.  He  gave  us  his  entire  confidence, 
and  never  withdrew  it.  I  remember  coming  to  him  in 
a  rage  at  some  absurdity  of  a  little  man  to  whom 
the  college  had  given  some  authority.  I  wanted  to 
leave  the  college  and  be  done  with  the  whole  crew 
of  them.  My  father  showed  me  at  once  that  he  had 
more  respect  for  my  judgment  than  for  that  of  my 
oppressor ;  that  in  human  life  we  all  have  to  deal  with 
inferior  men,  and  must  not  quarrel  with  that  neces- 
sity; and  sent  me  back  to  my  drudgery  well  satisfied 
because  I  could  not  lose  his  regard.  He  made  me  a 
man  by  treating  me  as  a  man  should  be  treated.  I 
am  sure  that  fathers  cannot  overestimate  the  value 
of  such  direction  of  the  education  of  their  sons. 

My  older  brother  was,  at  an  early  age,  an  ac- 
complished mathematician,  and  afterward  a  wonder- 
fully well-read  man;  indeed,  a  person  of  very  wide 
accomplishments,  as  of  a  most  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate nature.  "We  were  forever  together,  in  boy- 
hood and  in  college.  I  learned  very  little  where  he 
did  not  go  before  me  and  show  me  the  way.  And 
this  I  should  like  to  say  to  any  puzzled  teacher: 
if  you  have  ever  a  pupil  to  whom  you  cannot  ex- 
plain some  mystery  of  arithmetic,  bid  an  older  boy, 
on  whom  you  can  rely,  take  the  little  fellow  into  an- 
other room,  where  they  can  work  it  out  together.  It 
will  be  made  plain. 

After  I  left  college  I  was  an  usher  in  the  Latin 
School,  then  under  the  admirable  lead  of  Mr.  Dixwell. 
I  was  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  there  for  two 
years.    As  I  have  said,  the  natural  fondness  for  Ian- 
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guage  then  came  back  on  me,  in  teaching  the  two 
languages  to  amiable  and  bright  boys.  To  some  of 
those  boys,  therefore,  I  owe  all  the  pleasure  which 
I  have  ever  since  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek 
literature — not  to  my  college  teachers,  who  made  me 
hate  the  languages. 

To  sum  up :  my  experience  with  schools  and  with 
the  college  teaches  me  to  distrust  all  the  mechanisms 
of  education.  One  comes  back  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
word.  "It  is  little  matter  what  you  learn,  the  ques- 
tion is  with  whom  you  learn."  There  are  teachers 
to  whom  I  am  profoundly  and  eternally  indebted. 
Of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  to  do,  I  owe 
the  most  to  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  older 
brother. 


XIX 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  IMMIGRANT* 

MYRA  KELLY 

OW  many  of  us  ever  stop  to  think  seriously 
of  the  American  citizenship  we  owe  to  the 
public  school?  There  is  plenty  of  buncombe 
expended  on  our  common  school  system, 
spread-eagle  laudation,  and  praise  as  empty  as  the 
wind,  because  it  is  mere  ignorant  political  talk  with 
no  real  knowledge  of  what  the  schools,  especially  in 
our  cities,  are  doing.  It  is  work  which  our  fore- 
fathers, who  established  the  common-school  idea, 
never  dreamed  of.  They  truly  builded  better  than 
they  knew. 

Miss  Myra  Kelly,  a  teacher  in  the  East  Side, 
New  York,  schools,  through  her  stories  and  other 
writings,  has  probably  done  more  to  set  forth,  in 
telling  phrase  and  instance,  the  relation  of  the  little 
foreigner  to  his  new  world  than  any  other  writer  on 
this  subject. — Mary  E.  Mumford. 

"In  the  public  schoolroom  the  child  finds  friends 
and  playmates  belonging  to  races  widely  different 
from  his  own ;  there  Greek  not  only  meets  Greek,  but 
Turk,  American,  Irish,  German,  French,  English,' 
Italian  and  Hungarian,  and  representatives  of  every 
other  nation  under  the  sun.  The  lion  lying  down 
with  the  lamb  was  nothing  to  it  because  the  lamb 
(though  its  feelings  are  not  enlarged  upon),  must 

♦From  "New  Faces,"  by  permission  of  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 
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have  been  distinctly  uncomfortable.  But,  in  the 
schoolroom,  Jew  and  Gentile  work  and  play  together ; 
and  black  and  white  learn  love  and  knowledge  side 
by  side.  These  indirect  but  constant  influences  are 
undeniably  strongest,  but  the  child  is  also  taught  in 
history  of  the  heroism  of  men  and  nations  not  his 
own.  He  learns  with  some  degree  of  consternation 
that  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  "Dago,"  George 
"Washington,  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  and 
Christ  our  Lord,  a  Jew.  Geography,  as  now  taught 
with  copious  illustrations  and  descriptions,  shows 
undreamed  of  beauties  in  countries  hitherto  despised. 
And  gradually  as  the  pupils  move  on  from  class  to 
class  they  learn  true  democracy  and  man's  brother- 
hood to  man. 
The  work  of  "But   the  work  of  the  American   public  school 

the  school  not  ._.,.,  ^  ,         ^  t.  , 

limited  to  does  not  stop  With  the  children  who  come  directly 

^  ^"^  °  under  its  control.     The  Board  of  Education  reaches, 

as  no  other  organization  does,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  All  the  other  boards  and  departments 
established  for  the  help  and  guidance  of  these  people 
only  succeed  in  badgering  and  frightening  them. 
They  are  met,  even  at  Ellis  Island,  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  they  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  dis- 
agreeable and  humiliating  experiences,  culminating 
sometimes  in  quarantine  and  sometimes  in  deporta- 
tion. Even  after  they  have  passed  the  barrier  of  the 
immigration  office  the  monster  still  pursues  them.  It 
disinfects  their  houses,  it  confiscates  the  rotten  fish 
and  vegetables  which  they  hopefully  display  on  their 
push-carts,  it  objects  to  their  wrenching  oE  and  sell- 
ing the  plumbing  appliances  in  their  apartments, 
it  interferes  with  them  in  twenty  ways  a  day,  and 
hedges  them  round  about  with  a  hundred  laws  which 
they  can  only  learn,  as  Parnell  advised  a  follower 
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to  learn  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  break- 
ing them. 

"Then  comes  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
with  its  extraordinary  ideas  of  the  use  of  a  thorough- 
fare. The  newcomer  is  taught  that  the  street  is  not 
the  place  for  dead  cats  and  cabbage  stalks,  and  other 
trifles  for  which  he  has  no  further  use.  Neither  may 
it  be  used,  except  with  restrictions,  as  a  bedroom  or 
a  nursery.  The  immigrant,  puzzled  but  obliging, 
picks  his  progeny  out  of  the  gutter  and  lays  it  on 
the  fire-escape.  He  then  makes  acquaintance  of  the 
Fire  Department,  and  listens  to  its  heated  arguments. 
So  perhaps  he,  still  willing  to  please,  reclaims  the 
dead  cat  and  the  cabbage  stalk,  and  proceeds  to  cre- 
mate them  in  the  privacy  of  the  backyard.  Again  the 
Fire  Department — this  time  in  snorting  and  horrible 
form — descends  upon  him.  And  all  these  manifesta- 
tions of  freedom  are  attended  by  the  blue-coated 
police,  who  interdict  the  few  relaxations  unprovided 
for  by  the  other  powers.  These  human  monsters 
confiscate  stilettos  and  razors,  discourage  pocket-pick- 
ing, brick-throwing,  the  gathering  of  crowds  and  the 
general  enjoyment  of  life.  Their  name  is  legion : 
their  appetite  for  figs,  dates,  oranges  and  bananas 
and  graft  is  insatiable;  they  are  omnipresent,  they 
are  argus-eyed:  and  their  speech  is  always  'Keep 
movin',  there.  Keep  movin'.  And  all  these  baneful 
influences  may  be  summoned  and  set  in  action  by  an- 
other— but  worse  than  all  of  them — knoAvn  as  the 
Gerry  Society.  This  tyrant  denies  the  parent's  right 
in  his  own  child,  forbids  him  to  allow  a  minor  to 
work  in  a  sweatshop,  store,  or  even  on  the  stage,  and 
enforces  these  commands,  even  to  the  extreme  of  re- 
moving the  child  altogether  and  putting  it  in  an  in- 
stitution. 
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"In  sharp  contrast  to  all  these  ogres,  the  Board 
of  Education  shines  benignant  and  bland.  Here  is 
power  making  itself  manifest  in  the  form  of  young 
ladies,  kindly  of  eye  and  speech,  who  take  a  sweet 
and  friendly  interest  in  the  children  and  all  that  con- 
cerns them.  Woman  meets  woman  and  no  police- 
man interferes.  The  little  ones  are  cared  for,  in- 
structed, kept  out  of  mischief  for  five  hours  a  day; 
taught  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  make  their  living  or  their  fortunes ; 
and  generally,  though  the  Board  of  Education  does 
not  insist  upon  it,  they  are  cherished  and  watched 
over.  Doctors  attend  them,  nurses  wait  upon  them, 
dentists  torture  them,  oculists  test  them. 

"Friendships  frequently  spring  up  between 
parent  and  teacher,  and  it  often  lies  in  the  power 
of  the  latter  to  be  of  service  by  giving  either  advice 
or  more  substantial  aid.  At  mother's  meetings  the 
cultivation  of  tolerance  still  goes  on.  There  women 
of  widely  different  class  and  nationality  meet  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  children's  welfare.  Then 
there  are  roof  gardens,  recreation  piers  and  parks, 
barges  and  excursions,  all  designed  to  help  the  poorer 
part  of  the  city's  population — without  regard  to  creed 
or  nationality — to  bear  and  to  help  their  children  to 
bear  the  killing  heat  of  summer.  So  Jew  and  Gentile, 
black  and  white,  commingle;  and  gradually  old  hos- 
tilities are  forgotten  or  corrected.  The  Board  of 
Education  provides  night  schools  for  adults  and  free 
lectures  upon  every  conceivable  interesting  topic,  in- 
cluding the  history  and  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory of  distant  lands.  Travelers  always  draw  large 
audiences  to  their  lectures. 

"The  children  soon  learn  to  read  well  enough 
to  translate  the  American  papers,  and  there  are  al- 
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ways  newspapers  in  the  different  vernaculars,  so  that 
the  immigrant  soon  becomes  interested  not  only  in 
the  news  of  his  own  country,  but  in  the  multitudinous 
topics  which  go  to  make  up  American  life.  He  soon 
grasps  at  least  the  outlines  of  politics,  national  and 
international,  and  before  he  can  speak  English  he 
will  address  an  audience  of  his  fellow-countrymen  on 
'Our  Glorious  American  Institutions.' 

**It  is  not  only  the  immigrant  parent  who  profits 
by  the  work  of  the  public  school.  The  American 
parent  also  finds  himself,  or  generally  herself,  brought 
into  friendly  contact  with  the  foreign  teachers  and 
the  foreign  friends  of  her  children.  The  New  York 
public  school  system  culminates  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, which  trains  women  as  teachers,  and  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  offers  courses  to  young 
men  in  the  profession  of  law,  engineering,  teaching, 
and,  besides,  a  course  in  business  training.  The  com- 
mencement at  these  institutions  brings  strangely  con- 
trasted parents  together  in  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  pride.  The  students  seem  much  like  one 
another,  but  the  parents  are  so  widely  dissimilar  as 
to  make  the  similarity  of  their  offspring  an  amazing 
fact  for  contemplation.  Mothers  with  shawls  over 
their  heads  and  work-distorted  hands  sit  beside 
mothers  in  Parisian  costumes,  and  the  silk-clad  woman 
is  generally  clever  enough  to  appreciate  and  to  admire 
the  spirit  which  strengthened  her  weary  neighbor 
through  all  the  years  of  self-denial,  labor,  poverty 
and  often  hunger,  which  were  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  leisure  and  the  education  of  son  or  daughter. 
The  feeling  of  inferiority,  of  uselessness,  w^hich  this 
realization  entails  may  humiliate  the  idle  woman, 
but  it  is  bound  to  do  her  good.  It  will  certainly 
deprive  her  conversation  of  sweeping  criticisms  on 
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lives  and  conditions  unkno"vvn  to  her.  It  will  also 
utterly  do  away  with  many  of  her  prejudices  against 
the  foreigner  and  it  will  make  the  'Let  them  eat  cake' 
attitude  impossible. 

"And  so  the  child,  the  parent,  the  teacher  and 
the  home-staying  relative  are  brought  to  feel  their 
kinship  with  all  the  world  through  the  agency  of 
the  public  school,  but  the  teacher  learns  the  lesson 
most  fully,  most  consciously.  The  value  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  good  will  in  the  community  of  an  army 
of  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women  holding 
views  such  as  these  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
The  teachers,  too,  are  often  aliens,  and  nearly  always 
of  a  race  different  from  their  pupils,  yet  you  will 
rarely  meet  a  teacher  who  is  not  delighted  with  her 
charges.  'Do  come,'  they  always  say,  'and  see  my 
little  Italians,  or  Irish,  or  Germans,  or  pickaninnies; 
they  are  the  sweetest  little  things;'  or,  if  they  be 
teachers  of  a  higher  grade,  'They  are  the  cleverest 
and  the  most  charming  children.'  They  are  all 
clever  in  their  different  ways,  and  they  are  all  charm- 
ing to  those  who  know  them,  and  the  work  of  the 
public  school  is  to  make  this  charm  and  cleverness 
appreciated,  so  that  race  misunderstandings  in  the 
adult  population  may  grow  fewer  and  fewer. 

"The  only  dissatisfied  teacher  I  ever  encountered 
was  a  girl  of  old  Knickerbocker  blood,  who  was  con- 
sidered by  her  relatives  to  be  too  fragile  and  refined 
to  teach  any  children  except  the  darlings  of  the 
upper  West  Side,  where  some  of  the  rich  are  demo- 
cratic enough  to  patronize  the  public  school.  From 
what  we  heard  of  her  experiences,  'patronize'  is  quite 
the  proper  word  to  use  in  this  connection.  A  group 
of  us  classmates  had  been  comparing  notes  and  asked 
her  from  what  country  her  charges  came.    'Oh,  they 
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are  just  kids,'  she  answered  dejectedly;  'ordinary, 
every-day  kids,  with  Dutch  cut  hair,  Russian  blouses, 
belts  at  the  knee  line,  sandals  and  nurses  to  convey 
them  to  and  from  school.  You  never  saw  anything 
so  tiresome.' 

"It  grew  finally  so  tiresome  that  she  applied  for 
a  transfer,  and  took  the  Knickerbocker  spirit  down 
to  the  Jewish  quarter,  where  it  gladdened  the  young 
Jacobs,  Rachels,  Isadors  and  Rebeccas  entrusted  to 
her  care.  Her  place  among  the  nursery  pets  was 
taken  by  a  dark-eyed  Russian  girl,  who  found  the 
uptown  babies,  the  despised  'just  kids,'  as  entertain- 
ing, as  lovable  and  as  instructive  as  the  Knicker- 
bocker girl  found  the  Jews.  "Well,  and  so  they  are  all 
of  them,  lovable,  entertaining  and  instructive,  and 
the  man  or  woman  who  goes  among  them  with  an 
open  heart  and  eye  will  find  much  material  for 
thought  and  humility.  And  one  function  of  the  pub- 
lic school  is  to  promote  this  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. It  has  done  wonders  in  the  past,  and 
every  year  finds  it  better  equipped  for  its  work  of 
amalgamation.  The  making  of  an  American  citizen 
is  its  stated  function,  but  its  graduates  will  be  citi- 
zens not  only  of  America,  in  sympathy  at  least,  they 
will  be  citizens  of  the  world." 
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N  one  year  there  are  about  8,765  hours.  If 
the  school  year  is  forty  weeks — this  is  some- 
what above  the  average  in  this  country — 
the  child  is  in  school  under  the  teacher's  care 
about  1,200  hours.  Twelve  hundred  hours  is  some- 
what less  than  one-seventh  of  8,765  hours.  The 
parent  is  responsible  for  the  child,  therefore,  a  little 
more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  time  during  his  school 
years,  besides  the  whole  time  for  about  the  first  six 
years  of  his  life.  However,  much  the  child  may  re- 
ceive from  the  school,  it  is  apparent  that  his  real 
character  and  attitude  are  very  largely  the  result  of 
the  parents'  influence.  What  our  children  are  and 
what  they  are  to  become  depend  upon  parents  far 
more  than  upon  teachers.  The  school  is  but  an 
auxiliary  institution  to  supplement  the  education  of 
children  by  parents,  and  is  by  no  means  to  take 
their  place.  It  attempts  to  do  a  few  things  which 
may  be  done  more  economically  by  taking  children 
in  groups  than  by  taking  them  individually. 

As  the  children  come  to  the  school,  the  teacher 
cannot  fail  to  note  marked  differences  in  home  in- 
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fluences,  and  also  to  note  shortages  in  training  that 
are  general  among  the  great  majority  of  children. 
In  these  observations  the  teacher  will  probably  find 
that  the  elements  neglected  come  under  four  general 
heads,  namely:  General  behavior,  the  health  and 
care  of  the  body,  the  values  and  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  school  subjects,  and  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the  child  in 
relation  to  his  present  growth  and  future  efficiency. 
Taking  these  in  their  order,  the  general  behavior 
of  children  is  the  one  question  most  impressing  it- 
self upon  the  well-trained,  discriminating  teacher. 
"Without  any  doubt,  a  great  many  of  our  American 
children  are  offensively  aggressive.  They  have  little 
respect  for  either  age  or  authority.  They  are  want- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  reverence.  Nothing  is  to  them 
really  sacred.  The  home,  the  school,  the  State,  the 
Church,  are  to  them  without  any  claims  for  con- 
scious respect.  Obedience  is  not  a  matter  of  habit, 
but  a  thing  to  be  determined  relative  to  probable 
enforcement.  Insubordination  to  parents,  to  teach- 
ers, to  civil  laws,  to  all  established  order,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  every-day  observation.  Boys  are  often  ''bump- 
tious," girls  are  often  overbearing  and  vain.  The 
"smart  Alec"  attitude  in  both  boys  and  girls  meets 
one  at  every  turn.  Selfishness  is  so  common  that 
really  unselfish  deeds  attract  attention  because  of 
their  infrequency.  Children  are  often  woefully 
wanting  in  the  usage  of  the  polite  forms  of  common 
courtesy.  Family  discipline  has  fallen  to  so  low  an 
ebb  that  it  is  a  standard  subject  for  the  gibes  of  the 
professional  humorists.  Of  course,  these  charges  are 
not  true  of  all  families  and  all  children.  But  they 
are  true  of  so  many  and  teachers  see  so  many  of  them 
in  daily  illustration  that  they  wonder  what  w^e  are 
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coining  to.  In  comparison  with  the  children  of  other 
highly  civilized  peoples,  our  own  children  suffer  most 
deplorably.  With  these  elements  appearing,  and  even 
cultivated  in  many  children,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  are  disgraced  by  a  growing 
multitude  of  divorce  cases,  that  we  are  afflicted  by 
selfish  corporations,  political  corruption,  anarchistic 
demonstrations,  mob  violence  and  financial  scandals 
so  numerous  as  to  be  every-day  common-place  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  In  school  these  tendencies  are 
evidenced  by  social  antipathies  among  children,  rude- 
ness of  speech,  insubordination  in  the  treatment  of 
both  property  and  other  persons,  truancy,  school 
fraternities  and  all  sorts  of  little  problems  and  big 
problems  of  school  discipline  of  which  the  usual 
parent  has  no  conception.  Now,  we  hold  that  in 
nearly  all  of  these  items  the  child  reflects  the  parents' 
attitude  in  some  measure.  If  the  child  is  unduly 
selfish  the  parents  have  made  him  so ;  if  he  is  "  bump- 
tious" and  insubordinate,  parents  have  failed  to 
control  and  guide  him  in  the  home ;  if  he  is  rude 
and  uncouth  in  speech,  his  parents  have  permitted 
this  development ;  if  he  is  disrespectful  of  age  and 
authority  and  is  without  the  polite  forms  of  cour- 
teous intercourse,  his  parents  have  neglected  these 
in  his  training.  The  discriminating  teacher  can  look 
right  through  the  child  to  his  home  and  parents. 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  general 
suggestion  teachers  would  offer  to  parents  is  that 
they  seriously  look  into  the  general  behavior  of  their 
children  and  religiously  try  to  improve  it  wherever 
conditions  indicate  a  need.  Children  cannot  grow 
up  properly  without  conscious  guidance  in  these  mat- 
ters in  such  a  society  as  ours.  The  school  can  do 
something  to  help,  but  it  cannot  do  all.     Remember 
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that  the  school  has  the  child  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  time  during  his  growing  period. 

The  second  point  in  which  we  would  urge  that 
parents  need  to  have  more  interest  and  be  more 
helpful  is  that  of  the  health  and  care  of  the  body  of 
the  child.  Teachers  are  often  shocked  at  the  condi- 
tion of  children  who  come  to  them.  The  teeth  of 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  our  school  children  need  at- 
tention. Carelessness  of  eyes,  ears,  and  especially 
the  throat,  causes  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  many 
cases  of  stunted  development  or  predisposition  to 
disease  that  might  easily  be  prevented.  Few  school 
children  are  given  enough  sleep.  Ventilation  is  often 
almost  fatally  neglected.  A  teacher  in  a  country 
school  reports  a  family  of  five  sleeping  in  one  room 
with  the  windows  all  closed  in  a  western  county  in 
Illinois.  The  parents  are  afraid  of  the  night  air ! 
Another  family  of  four  sleep  in  a  closed  room  and 
keep  a  kerosene  lamp  burning  all  night,  and  they 
wonder  why  the  two  children  are  anemic  and  w'hy 
the  members  of  the  family  have  so  many  headaches. 
These  are  slum  conditions,  even  though  they  be  in 
the  country  or  in  villages.  If  teachers  would  spend 
one-half  of  the  time  they  are  expected  to  use  in 
teaching  the  children  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  in  teaching  parents  of  their  district  the  im- 
portance of  pure  air  and  plenty  of  it,  of  when  to 
ventilate  and  how  to  ventilate,  they  would  save  more 
lives  and  make  many  more  lives  worth  the  living. 
Many  children  who  are  nervous,  irritable  and  fickle 
in  appetite  could  be  cured  in  a  month's  time  by 
proper  attention  to  sleep.  Late  hours  affect  not  only 
the  school  work  of  children,  but  their  bodily  develop- 
ment as  well.  The  eating  habits  of  children  are  also 
important.      Too   many  children   show   evidences   of 
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some  form  of  starvation.  Noon  luncheons  sent  to 
school  are  also  often  an  evidence  of  this  to  teachers. 
Children  need  plenty  of  wholesome  food.  Pickles, 
cheese,  cold  ham,  pastry  and  all  other  foods  difficult 
of  digestion  should  be  avoided.  Highly  flavored 
foods  or  condiments  are  the  source  of  many  childish 
ills  that  are  often  attributed  to  entirely  different 
causes.  In  the  matter  of  dress,  also,  parents  some- 
times use  strange  judgment  or  no  judgment  at  all. 
The  exposed  blue  arms  and  legs  of  young  children 
in  the  early  winter  and  early  spring  show  how  fre- 
cjuently  common  sense  is  subordinated  to  fashion. 
Most  children  are  probably  kept  too  warm  during  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  lives;  but  by  the  time 
they  reach  school  age  they  are  often  clad  too  scant- 
ily. The  short  sleeves,  the  low  necks,  the  thinness  of 
texture  in  the  waists  of  high  school  girls,  the  low 
shoes  and  the  thin  stockings  in  weather  both  cold 
and  wet,  all  show  their  effects  in  the  early  break- 
down so  common  in  our  day  and  so  alarming  when 
its  extent  is  really  appreciated.  There  are  points  in 
which  health  should  call  a  halt  even  where  modesty 
makes  no  appeal.  In  Illinois,  in  1900,  there  were 
9,875  doctors  of  medicine,  one  to  every  489  persons. 
In  almost  every  physician's  practice  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  his  patients  are  women  than  men.  No 
small  proportion  of  these  women  are  suffering  from 
neglect  or  positive  abuse  during  the  earlier  years  of 
their  lives.  Teachers  feel  keenly  this  neglect  and 
abuse,  but  for  some  reason  usually  do  not  protest. 
When  they  do,  parents  often  resent  their  suggestions 
or  neglect  to  heed  them.  Robust  health  is  one  of 
the  first  requisites  for  good  school  work  or  for  any 
other  successful  activity.  Parents  are  responsible 
for   the   food,    clothing,   habits  of  outside   exercise, 
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rest,  sleep,  and  training  in  the  direct  care  of  the 
skin,  hair,  nails  teeth,  eyes,  ears  and  throats.  They, 
far  more  than  the  teacher,  must  see  to  it  that  chil- 
dren are  given  a  fair  show  for  proper  physical 
growth  and  health. 

The  third  point  I  enumerated  had  to  do  with 
the  parents'  notions  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
school  studies.  Parents  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  many  changes  in  our  whole  scheme  of  life 
have  taken  place  within  a  generation,  and  that  the 
school  must  do  something  to  keep  pace  with  these 
changes.  Too  many  are  content  to  measure  the 
school  of  today  by  standards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Life  experience  should  teach  them  its  bear- 
ings upon  school  work.  Again  and  again  we  have 
met  the  protest  that  the  arithmetic  we  try  to  teach 
is  not  the  old  time  grind ;  the  grammar  is  not  the 
rigid,  useless,  formal  stuff  of  a  generation  ago;  and 
because  these  subjects  are  made  really  useful  parents 
criticise  them  as  being  degenerate.  In  the  good  old 
days,  too,  every  child  in  high  school  studied  Latin 
and  "looked  down"  upon  scientific  and  industrial 
studies;  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  domestic 
science,  domestic  arts,  were  never  heard  of  in 
schools — why  have  such  things  now?  If  we  try  to 
make  the  English  in  school  a  study  of  the  usable  and 
helpful  in  the  child's  everyday  experience;  if  we 
try  to  remove  the  useless  stuff  from  arithmetic  and 
substitute  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  pro- 
cesses of  everyday  needs ;  if  we  try  to  introduce  those 
phases  of  social,  civic  and  industrial  study  which 
will  make  for  more  intelligent  and  more  honorable 
daily  living — if  we  try  to  do  any  of  these  things,  we 
are  met  by  opposition  from  many  of  those  parents 
from  whom  we  should  naturally  expect  the  strongest 
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support.  Carpenters,  farmers  and  industrial  work- 
ers generally  sneer  at  manual  arts  work  in  various 
forms  instead  of  helping  to  make  it  better;  mothers 
often  ridicule  the  work  in  domestic  art  and  science 
instead  of  exalting  these  activities  without  which 
happy  and  intelligent  homes  cannot  exist.  In  our 
own  school  some  mothers  made  so  much  fun  of  their 
daughters  in  the  eighth  grade  who  undertook  to 
make  shirtwaists  for  themselves  that  they  seriously 
interfered  with  the  work,  besides  giving  these  daugh- 
ters an  attitude  of  mind  positively  poisonous  and 
dangerous  to  our  social  morality.  What  are  we  com- 
ing to  when  mothers  teach  their  daughters  to  despise 
the  functions  which  God  clearly  designed  should  be 
theirs?  The  school  has  attempted  to  take  over  some 
of  these  functions  of  education  in  the  fundamentals 
of  home-making,  home-keeping  and  industrial  activ- 
ities generally  since  the  home  itself  has  so  sadly 
neglected  or  ignored  these  needs.  And  now,  if  the 
home  will  not  support  even  the  school  in  these  func- 
tions, what  is  to  become  of  the  institution  of  the 
family  ?  It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  link  the  attitude 
of  many  parents  toward  school  work  with  the  grow- 
ing divorce  dockets,  with  the  alarming  diminution 
of  the  birth  rate  among  the  more  financially  well- 
to-do  people,  with  the  increasing  number  of  women 
who  grow  to  old  age  in  single  bitterness,  with  the 
growing  tendency  to  class  distinctions  and  the  de- 
velopment of  pocketbook  snobbery — I  say  it  may 
seem  far-fetched,  yet  I  believe  the  casual  relation- 
ships here  are  close  and  vital.  Educators  are  doing 
their  best  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  vital  to 
life  needs.  They  are  trying  to  make  the  school  help- 
ful in  adjusting  properly  the  attitudes  of  mind  and 
the  sympathies  of  all  workers  in  society,   whether 
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their  work  be  in  using  their  brains  to  direct  their 
hands  or  to  direct  the  use  of  capital  or  the  work 
of  other  men.  The  appeal  of  the  teacher  to  the 
parent  is  for  understanding,  for  help,  for  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  If  parents  would  only 
visit  the  schools  enough  to  understand  conditions  be- 
fore they  criticise,  it  would  help  a  great  deal.  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  are  doing  much  to  bring  the 
parents  and  the  schools  into  more  harmonious  co- 
operation. There  are  two  great  issues  at  stake  in 
which  both  teachers  and  parents  are  vitally  inter- 
ested— the  individual  child's  own  self  and  soul,  and 
the  great  fundamental  institution,  the  family.  May 
the  importance  again  be  urged  upon  parents  of 
studying  the  aims  of  the  school  of  today,  the  needs 
of  life  as  they  are  today,  and  the  imperative  necessity 
of  fulfilling  the  obligation  they  have  assumed  to 
give  the  child  a  square  deal.  By  working  under- 
standingly  and  sympathetically  together  with  the 
school,  the  parents  may  help  immeasurably  in  bring- 
ing to  every  child  a  realization  of  his  birthright. 

The  fourth  and  last  point  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  has  reference  to  the  parents'  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child 
mind  itself  as  it  unfolds  and  develops.  The  most 
complex  creation  of  God  with  which  to  deal  is  the 
mind  of  a  child.  The  more  one  learns  of  it  the 
more  sacred  and  responsible  does  he  feel  his  mission 
as  a  teacher  or  parent.  In  more  than  nine  hundred 
of  every  thousand  cases,  in  becoming  parents,  men 
and  women  enter  in  where  angels  would  fear.  As 
a  teacher  and  parent  myself,  hardly  a  day  passes  that 
does  not  make  me  feel  the  more  intensively  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities of  both  functions.  I  suppose  it  is  well  that 
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we  do  not  know  too  much  of  this  problem,  or  most 
of  us  would  shrink  before  its  obligations.  But  much 
we  can  know,  that  we  should  know,  and  that  will 
help  us  very  much  in  making  the  most  of  these  grow- 
ing youngsters.  And  this  knowledge  should  be  quite 
as  much  a  part  of  every  parent's  equipment  as  of 
every  teacher's.  And  here  the  school  may  face  the 
parent  with  pointed  criticisms  in  all  too  many  cases : 
"You,  kind  parents,  have  brought  this  child  into 
the  world,  and  know  nothing  of  the  instincts  and 
capacities,  and  laws  of  growth  of  children;  you  do 
not  know  how  tremendously  important  the  play  in- 
stinct is  nor  how  to  guide  and  direct  play  activities 
so  that  they  develop  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
finally  give  their  character  to  all  work  in  the  form 
of  interest  and  enjoyment ;  you  come  to  our  school 
and  ridicule  our  occupations  and  our  development 
of  social  co-operation ;  you  fail  to  see  that  out  of  all 
of  these  activities  in  the  kindergarten  and  early 
school  period  are  coming  the  qualities  of  bodily  con- 
trol, mental  alertness,  co-operation  with  others,  dis- 
cipline of  will,  constructive  imagination,  and  action 
guided  by  careful,  purposive  thought — all  qualities 
which  count  for  everything  in  the  later  years  of  life, 
inside  of  school  and  out ;  you  fail  also  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  mental  changes  of  adolescence,  that 
time  when  boys  and  girls  are  born  again,  born  into 
a  consciousness  of  a  place  in  a  social  work,  born  to 
recognize  the  calls  of  religion,  of  vocation,  of  the 
family,  and  of  civic  responsibility;  you  are  too  often 
blind  to  the  pain  and  struggle,  and  dangers  of  this 
rebirth;  you  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  idealism  of 
the  youthful  dreamer,  and  you  sometimes  deny  him 
that  friendship  and  intimate  confidence  for  which 
his  heart  is  almost  breaking;  you  forget  to  note  when 
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your  child  is  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  man  or  a 
woman  with  the  ambition  and  selfhood,  and  will  of 
a  man  or  woman ;  you  sometimes  fail  most  com- 
pletely to  find  out  about  the  specialization  of  capac- 
ities in  your  children ;  just  because  it  is  the  fashion 
or  a  tradition  in  the  family,  or  some  one  else  has  done 
so,  you  try  to  force  upon  your  child  a  vocation  or 
calling  for  which  nature  has  not  fitted  him ;  you 
make  him  study  Latin,  or  law,  or  theology,  or  some- 
thing else,  though  he  hates  it ;  you  make  your  daugh- 
ter study  algebra  and  geometry,  for  no  good  reason 
at  all,  although  she  has  no  head  for  them  and  hates 
them;  3'ou  do  not  study  your  children's  aptitudes 
and  interests  carefully  and  give  them  broad  oppor- 
tunities for  finding  themselves  in  a  variety  of  pos- 
sibilities ;  you  owe  it  to  the  child  for  whom  you  have 
become  responsible  to  study  his  nature,  peculiarities, 
limitations  and  possibilities  sufficiently  to  help  him 
to  become  just  as  much  as  latently  lies  within  him, 
both  for  his  sake  and  for  that  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives."  All  of  this  the  school  might  truly  say 
to  many  parents.  The  special  elements  of  value  and 
how  to  develop  them  in  breeds  of  corn,  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  poultry  are  matters  of  the  most  extensive 
and  exhaustive  study  by  thousands  of  people  today. 
But  with  all  of  this  activity  and  knowledge  as  a  con- 
stant suggestion  relatively  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  same  questions  as  applied  to  the  nature  and  de- 
velopment of  children.  Parents  cannot  entrust  all 
of  these  matters  to  teachers  and  then  claim  immunity 
from  consequences.  E-emember,  again,  that  more 
than  six-sevenths  of  the  child's  time  during  the 
school  period,  and  all  of  it  before,  is  accountable  to 
parents  and  not  to  teachers.  Teachers  should  have 
a  right  to   expect  parents  to  take  a  large  interest 
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in  these  questions  of  the  mental  nature  and  progres- 
sive growth  of  their  own  children.  Society  has  a 
right  to  say  that  no  one  shall  become  a  parent  until 
he  is  prepared  to  care  intelligent!}^  and  well  for  both 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  children 
for  whom  he  becomes  responsible.  Some  day  society 
will  assert  itself  and  it  will  become  as  great  a  stigma 
for  one  to  bear  offspring  for  whose  care  he  is  too 
ignorant  to  be  fully  responsible  as  for  those  who  are 
not  ignorant  to  shirk  the  responsibility. 

In  summary,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  very  briefly 
that  there  are  at  least  four  phases  of  the  child's 
education  in  which  teachers  may  often  justly  com- 
plain that  parents  are  neglectful  of  or  even  positively 
against  the  most  helpful  co-operation.  These  are, 
in  matters  of  general  behavior;  in  the  question  of 
health ;  in  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
subjects  of  the  school  course  of  study ;  and  in  the 
nature  and  growth  of  the  child  mind.  In  all  of 
these,  parents  might  often  take  a  more  decided  in- 
terest, and  thereby  be  many  fold  more  helpful.  The 
waste  in  human  endeavor  through  carelessness  and 
neglect  is  appalling.  How  many  men  and  women 
do  you  know  who  are  really  all  that  they  might  be 
had  they  been  intelligently  developed?  Every  child 
is  so  much  social  capital  for  investment.  Parents 
may  determine  far  more  largely  than  they  often 
realize  w^hat  dividends  the  investment  will  pay.  The 
plaint  of  teachers  is  that  they  give  entirely  too  little 
attention  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their 
problem.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher's  criticism  is  not 
that  of  fault-finding,  but  of  helpfulness.  His  recita- 
tion of  parents'  neglect  is  an  appeal  to  parents  to 
rouse  themselves  to  more  devoted  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  their    children's    education.     Teachers    are 
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usually  glad  to  help  parents  and  parents  should  be 
equally  glad  to  help  teachers.  The  same  great  mo- 
tive that  makes  the  teacher's  work  vital  and  worth 
while  makes  parenthood  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  The  compensation  of  both  is  greatest  through 
the  product  resulting  from  the  closest  and  most  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  both. 
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WHAT  PARENTS  SHOULD  EXPECT  OF 
TEACHERS* 

MARION  SPRAGUE 

OES  a  mother  really  seriously  suppose  that 
the  school  ought  to  give  Carrie  a  taste  for 
music,  and  make  Jimmy  accurate,  though 
she  herself  cannot  make  Carrie  tell  one  tune 
from  another,  and  she  despairs  of  Jimmy's  remem- 
bering what  she  says  to  him?  Does  she  really  sup- 
pose that  teaching  is  a  scientific  method  of  changing 
children's  natures? 

Every  mother  should  fix  it  in  her  mind  that 
there  is  only  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  human 
material  in  each  child,  though  exactly  what  amount 
and  kind  no  one  can  say  beforehand.  She  must  not 
be  confused  by  the  common  saying  that  a  teacher 
plants  seeds  in  a  child  and  then  waters  them.  A 
teacher  can,  indeed,  plant  some  kinds  of  seeds,  as  it 
were — seeds  of  ideas.  The  beginnings  of  ideas  come 
from  outside.  But  the  teacher  cannot  plant  powers, 
A  power  is  inborn.  It  is  part  of  the  child  from  the 
beginning.  Schools — good  schools — train  what  power 
there  is  in  a  child,  but  they  cannot  supply  what 
there  is  not.  They  cannot  bring  out  talent  where 
there  is  only  capacity,  or  genius  where  there  is  only 
talent. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  boy  is  a  potential  presi- 
dent.    In  all  the  schools  in  any  state  at  any  time 
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there  are  no  five  boys  that  are  of  the  stuff  to  make 
a  really  good  president,  or  more  than  ten  who  are 
of  the  stuff  that  could  get  them  even  io  the  presidency. 
If  Jimmy  has  the  makings  of  a  successful  farmer,  a 
parent  will  scarcely  succi^ca  in  trying  to  turn  him 
into  a  successful  lawyer.  If  he  has  no  sense  of  humor 
no  parent  can  turn  him  into  a  funny  man,  though  he 
can  be  gradually  trained  so  that  he  understands  a 
simple  joke  made  by  others.  A  parent  can  only  make 
the  best  of  whatever  qualities  a  boy  has,  so  that  he 
\d\\  be  a  valuable  man  of  some  sort.  Now,  a  valuable 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  remarkable  man.  It  is  im- 
possible for  everyone  to  be  remarkable,  for  if  we  were 
all  equally  able  no  one  would  remark  it.  But  we  can 
all  be  valuable.  Anyone  can  be  valuable  if  he  de- 
termines to  be  so.  A  valuable  man  in  any  occupa- 
tion is  one  who  does  his  work  right  without  needing 
to  be  perpetually  overseen  and  nagged,  one  w^ho 
treats  other  men  with  honesty,  and  one  who  has  an 
abiding  respect  for  what  is  essentially  important. 
Fidelity,  honesty  and  loyalty  cannot  be  spread  too 
universally  through  the  race.  And  a  school  can  do 
much  toward  establishing  these  virtues  in  its  pupils; 
but  especially  where  the  homes  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish them,  too. 

Moral  qualities,  however,  cannot  be  created.  The  ^nnot°°niake  a 
school  cannot  make  a  child  good,  it  can  only  help  chud  good 
him  to  be  good.  It  can  create  a  school  atmosphere 
which  will  tend  to  produce  such  an  attitude  of  mind 
in  the  pupil  as  will  foster  a  habit  of  respect  for  good 
things — for  such  things,  especially,  as  fidelity,  hon- 
esty, loyalty,  accuracy,  wholesome  eagerness,  willing- 
ness to  work,  ijitellectual  independence  and  intellec- 
tual modesty.  But  the  school  can  produce  an  appre- 
ciation of  these  good  things  only  in  proportion  to 
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the  personal  sensitiveness  of  each  child.  A  school, 
for  instance,  can  exact  acceptance  of  the  school  dis- 
cipline, and  in  that  way  train  a  child's  self-control 
and  social  conformity,  especially  if  the  parents  also 
ask  for  and  practice  self-control  and  social  con- 
formity. But  a  naturally  rebellious  character  can 
never  be  brought  to  perfect  behavior. 

In  mental  matters,  too,  the  same  rule  holds.  A 
school  can  train  what  mental  capacity  there  is  in  a 
child — that  is  to  say,  if  a  child  shows  twenty  per 
cent  of  accuracy  at  first,  the  school  can  bring  him  up 
to  fifty  per  cent,  we  will  say.  But  it  can  by  no 
possibility  drag  or  push  him  to  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

In  the  results  which  we  ask  from  a  teacher,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  confuse  a  high  grade  of  accom- 
plishment with  a  high  standard  of  performance.  In 
handwriting,  for  instance,  a  clear,  steady  handwrit- 
ing cannot  be  attained  by  every  child.  Physical  or 
mental  disabilities  often  make  it  impossible.  If  a 
boy  has  not  learned  to  write  well  he  has  not  reached 
a  high  grade  of  accomplishment.  If  he  thinks  his 
writing  is  good  enough,  or  does  not  care  if  it  is  not, 
then  he  has  not  a  high  standard  of  performance. 
No  teacher  can  secure  a  high  grade  of  accomplish- 
ment from  every  pupil,  but  she  can  and  should 
provide  a  high  standard  of  performance.  Every 
child  in  the  class  should  know  that  a  clear,  steady 
handwriting  is  the  best  kind  to  have,  and  that  the 
best  he  is  capable  of  is  none  too  good  for  him. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  think  good  enough 
will  do.  Schools  ought  to  set  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance and  enforce  it  for  each  child  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability.  The  inept  should  not  be  made  nervous 
and  discouraged  by  being  compared  with  the  gifted; 
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but  the  very  dullest  should  have  a  simple  perfection 
of  his  own,  which  he  is  urged  to  attain. 

In  fact,  what  a  good  school  can  do  is  to  stir  a 
moral  tendency  vigorously,  and  train  an  intellectual 
or  manual  capacity.    But  that  is  all. 

Another  thing  which  parents  ought  to  remem- 
ber— and  they  often  forget  it — is  that  a  really  good 
teacher,  who  is  able  to  produce  the  fullest  possible 
results  of  good  teaching,  does  not  appear  in  the 
world  any  oftener  than  a  really  excellent  preacher 
or  a  really  excellent  financier.  This  country  uses 
every  year  some  thousands  of  teachers.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  by  the  law  of  averages,  it  is  impossible 
that  more  than  a  fraction  of  these  should  be  really 
excellent  teachers,  fitted  by  temperament  and  talent 
to  this  especial  work. 

Perhaps,  then,  in  his  progress  through  the  ten  or 
twelve  grades  of  his  school  little  Jimmy  will  come 
once  under  the  charge  of  a  really  exceptionally  good 
teacher,  and  if  that  really  good  teacher  especially 
understands  and  influences  little  Jimmy,  then  the 
very  ideal  has  happened.  But  a  perfect  situation 
like  this  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  come  about 
very  often.  Usually  in  an  ordinary  school  an  ordi- 
nary child  will  come  under  the  charge  of  teachers 
who  are  only  of  average  quality,  either  in  character 
or  talent,  and  are  only  measurably  suited  to  affect 
him  especially.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  be  even 
below  the  average.  So  every  parent  has  to  learn 
that  the  teacher  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory. 

If,  under  any  teacher,  discipline  is  such  that  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  gets  on  steadily  with  its  work,  if 
the  general  tendency  of  the  work  is  steadily  toward 
accuracy  and  genuine  interest,  and  if  the  habitual 
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attitude  of  the  class  toward  its  work  is  honest  and 
serious,  then  a  parent  may  consider  his  child  well 
off  in  that  school.  If  other  more  special  advantages 
are  added  to  these,  then  the  child  is  particularly  for- 
tunate. If,  on  the  other  hand,  serenity,  accuracy, 
interest  and  honest  seriousness  do  not  flourish  in  the 
schoolroom,  then  no  amount  of  special  methods  or 
clever  devices  can  prevent  the  teacher  from  being 
an  inferior  teacher,  who  is  not  giving  the  children 
real  training  or  real  education. 

Fascinating  collections  of  stones  and  butterflies, 
delightful  clay-modeling,  scrapbooks,  pictures  on  the 
wall,  collateral  reading,  personal  sympathy,  excited 
enthusiasm,  and  quantities  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, do  not  make  good  teaching.  The  purpose  of 
teaching  is  to  train  the  mind,  through  the  process  of 
acquiring  useful  information  and  useful  skill.  The 
purpose  of  schools  and  the  excuse  for  maintaining 
public  schools  at  public  expense  are  the  training  of 
powers,  the  making  of  good  citizens.  If  the  school 
is  not  helping  the  children  to  develop  the  fundamen- 
tal qualities  of  good  citizenship,  then  it  is  not  doing 
its  first  duty.  All  else,  without  this,  is  frills  and 
frivolity;  with  it,  all  else  is  culture. 
go^°  schoof  *  Whatever  else  they  may  get,  the  children  should 

tries  to  do  gg^  some  definite  information  and  some  definite  skill. 

If  a  mother  knows  that  her  child  studies  the  les- 
sons and  tries  to  learn,  then  she  is  right  in  expecting 
that  child  to  know  the  few  salient  essential  points 
about  each  subject  that  he  studies.  If  he  does  not, 
then  either  the  teacher  or  the  school  is  at  fault.  The 
essential  salient  points  of  each  subject  are  very  few 
and  simple.  These  the  schools  should  teach  to  every 
willing  pupil,  no  matter  how  slow  or  inept.  What- 
ever  elaborations   or    embellishments   are   permitted 
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or  encouraged  should  be  added  to  these,  not  substi- 
tuted for  them.  If  the  solid  groundwork  has  to 
be  omitted,  then  the  subject  should  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. Yet  many  schools  do  omit  this  solid  ground- 
work with  the  conscientious  notion  that  school  must 
be  made  pleasant  and  inspirational,  that  work  is  un- 
pleasant, but  drudgery  that  brings  solid  possessions 
brings  also  the  inspiration  of  proud  satisfaction  and 
sense  of  mastery.  A  good  school  tries  to  get  steady 
W'Ork  from  its  pupils  and  to  give  each  of  them  some 
clear  knowledge  and  some  actual  skill. 

Every  parent  has  a  right  to  be,  and  should  be,  g°^  mSd 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  make  sure  that  the  school  t^eir  pupils 
is  actually  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  is  try- 
ing in  ways  which  will  succeed;  that  it  is  not  wast- 
ing itself  and  its  teachers  upon  unnecessary  or  mis- 
directed efforts.  Many  schools,  for  instance,  have  a 
disciplinary  system  of  demerits  which  counts  as  equal 
the  moral,  mental  and  accidental  shortcomings. 
Cheating,  dullness  and  absence  are  rated  as  equally 
bad.  When  this  is  so  it  confuses  the  children's 
minds.  Knowing  that  they  cannot  prevent  the  ac- 
cidents, they  come  to  think  the  cheating  is  no  less 
unavoidable. 

Another  way  in  w'hich  a  school  may  mislead  the 
pupils  is  by  making  discipline  so  much  a  matter  of 
deportment  that  they  conform  by  compulsion,  not 
by  comprehension,  and  never  learn  the  true  use  of 
good  behavior.  Their  only  wash  is  to  be  rid  of  it. 
Thus  they  are  gaining  no  habit  of  consideration  for 
others,  nor  of  respect  for  purposes  outside  them- 
selves. 

Again,  many  teachers  consider  accuracy  as  of 
very  secondary  importance  compared  to  enthusiasm 
and  an  active  mind — not  remembering  that  accuracy 
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is  difficult  while  enthusiasm  and  liveliness  are  easy. 
The  children  under  them  get  no  training  in  deter- 
mination and  hard  work.  These  teachers  forget,  too, 
that  the  workaday  world  into  which  the  children  are 
going  can  do  very  well  without  the  entertaining 
qualities,  but  it  cries  aloud  for  the  solid  qualities 
of  faithfulness  and  accuracy. 

But  often  when  we  are  dissatisfied  with  a  teacher 
it  is  the  school,  and  not  the  teacher,  which  is  to 
blame.  The  little  daughter,  for  instance,  does  not 
seem  to  get  on  as  well  as  we  think  she  ought  to. 
Arithmetic  is  a  bog  of  despair  to  her.  She  does  not 
even  know  the  multiplication  table.  "We  blame  the 
teacher.  But  if  that  teacher  has  been  directed  by 
the  principal  or  the  superintendent  to  teach  arith- 
metic by  absorption,  not  by  drill,  then  the  teacher 
is  helpless.  Arithmetic  cannot  be  taught  without 
drill.  Or  if  she  has  fifty  pupils  in  her  class  she  is 
not  to  blame.  The  principal  is  not  to  blame  either. 
The  blame  rests  on  the  people  who  do  not  provide 
money  enough  for  more  teachers.  No  teacher  can 
help  each  one  in  a  class  properly  if  she  has  more 
than  twenty  to  help. 

Again,  perhaps  the  child  is  getting  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  out  of  her  school,  but  still  does  not 
know  the  simple,  important,  essential  points  of  any 
of  the  things  she  studies.  Nothing  seems  to  stay  by 
her.  This  may  be  the  fault  of  slack  teaching.  More 
probably  it  is  the  result  of  a  crowded  curriculum. 
The  school  is  misdirecting  its  efforts,  wasting  the 
time  of  its  teachers,  and  weakening  the  mental  fibre 
of  its  pupils,  just  as  schools  with  inferior  disciplinary 
systems  weaken  the  pupils'  moral  fibre. 

Mistakes  of  this  sort  and  others  are  constantly 
being  made  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  and  very  few 
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parents  know  enough  about  education  to  criticise  a 
school  wisely  in  these  matters.  But  every  parent 
can  keep  in  mind  the  few  absolute  necessities — hon- 
esty, accuracy,  respect  for  authority,  clear  knowledge 
and  some  real  skill.  If  he  feels  the  lack  of  these  in 
the  school,  then  he  has  just  ground  for  complaint.  In 
short,  one  may  say  to  an  inquiring  parent : 

Do  not  expect  a  school  to  alter  the  nature  and 
capacities  of  your  child. 

Do  not  expect  it  to  make  him  love  good  conduct. 

Do  not  expect  it  to  make  him  love  good  books. 

What  you  have  a  right  to  expect  is  this:  what 

parBDts 

That  the  school  will  teach  your  boy  a  few  im-      may 
portant  facts  and  some  actual  skill,  and  in  so  doing      ^^^^^ 
will  train  and  develop  his  natural  capacities. 

That  it  will  provide  him  with  surroundings  which 
will  help  make  him  familiar  with  good  conduct  and 
good  books,  and  with  high  standards  of  intellectual, 
practical  and  moral  performance,  so  that  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  see   that  they   are   desirable. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  school  will 
demand  from  your  boy  honesty,  accuracy  and  respect, 
and  will  treat  him  honestly,  accurately  and  respect- 
fully. 

If  a  school  does  these  things,  and  you  co-operate, 
you  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  will  be  better, 
wiser  and  more  well-informed  with  each  year  that  he 
stays  there. 
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A  TEACHER'S  TALKS  TO  TEACHERS* 

LILLIE  A.  WILLIAMS 

WISH  to  perform  an  experiment  with  each 
of  my  readers  who  expects  to  teach  this 
autumn.  Are  you  willing?  Then  make 
yourself  comfortable,  and  when  you  are 
quite  ready  say  to  yourself,  "My  work  as  a  teacher," 
and  notice  the  train  of  thought  which  follows.  I 
wish  that  everyone  of  you  could  tell  me  the  result, 
but  as  that  is  impossible  suppose  I  hazard  a  guess 
about  it.  I  fancy  that  the  majority  of  cases  will  fall 
into  one  of  three  groups :  from  the  beginning,  or  by 
the  second  or  third  wave  of  consciousness,  those  in 
the  first  will  be  thinking  about  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects taught — perhaps  the  favorite  or  the  one  most 
disliked ;  those  in  the  second  will  see  with  the  inward 
eye  a  class  and  will  think  about  discipline ;  while 
those  in  the  third  will  see  some  particular  pupil  or 
pupils  and  will  consider  what  is  best  for  him  or 
them. 

I  think  this  will  be  so  because  these  are  the  three 
ways  in  which  we  teachers  habitually  view  our  work. 
To  some  it  is  chiefly  imparting  knowledge,  to  others 
it  is  handling  a  class,  to  still  others  it  is  dealing  with 
growing  individuals.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
last  view  is  the  one  most  in  harmony  with  prevail- 
ing educational  theory.  This  sees  each  child  as  a 
little  undeveloped  thing,  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in 

*By   permission   of  the   Ladies'    Home  Journal,   copyrighted   1907. 
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miniature,  but  something  that  will  grow  into  a  man 
or  a  woman — a  mass  of  buds  and  germs  and  promises. 
Nor  does  this  growth  take  place  independently.  Each 
child  is  the  offspring  of  a  hereditary  tree  from  which 
all  his  possibilities  come ;  which  of  these  shall  develop 
depends  upon  his  father  and  mother — their  habits, 
manners,  ideals ;  on  his  brothers  and  sisters,  on  the 
neighborhood,  on  the  business,  religious  and  social 
relations  into  which  his  home  enters — in  short,  upon 
all  the  influences  affecting  him,  of  which  school  is 
one.  Education  is  the  purposive  shaping  of  all  these 
influences  so  that  the  child  develops  into  a  good 
man,  not  only  religiously — though  I  put  that  first — 
but  also  able  to  make  a  good  living  in  some  useful 
way,  a  good  husband,  father,  citizen ;  able  to  estimate 
justly  the  relative  values  of  all  the  claims  made  upon 
his  interest,  and  so  to  lead  an  efficient  life.  School 
does  its  work  well  in  proportion  as  it  sees  its  func- 
tion clearly  and  in  its  proper  relation  to  all  the  other 
influences  at  work. 

We  understand  now  why  the  teacher  who  puts 
subjects  first  in  her  thought  is  wrong.  The  sub- 
jects are  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  the  in- 
struments through  which  she  promotes  the  growth 
of  certain  buds  of  useful  interest.  So  the  teacher 
who  thinks  first  of  a  class  is  in  error.  No  one  ever 
educated  a  class.  A  class  is  a  mere  convenience  to 
aid  us  in  dealing  effectively  with  the  individual 
children. 

In  saying  these  things  I  have  told  you  nothing 
new.  You  have  heard  them  repeatedly  at  institutes. 
Every  recent  educational  book  or  periodical  contains 
at  least  a  reference  to  them.  I  bring  them  up  now 
not  to  inform  you,  but  to  ask  whether  you  believe 
them.     If  you  do  you  act  upon  them,  since  the  only 
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How  one 
teacher    deals 
■with  her 
pupils 
individaally 


beliefs  to  which  current  thought  permits  the  name 
are  those  which  work  out  in  conduct.  So  my  ques- 
tion means:  "Are  you,  in  all  that  you  do  in  the 
schoolroom,  seeking  the  best  development  of  each 
child  in  your  care?" 

It  is  a  common  reproach  against  our  profession 
that  no  other  can  show  such  a  profound  gulf  be- 
tween proclaimed  beliefs  and  habitual  practice.  Said 
Ellen  Key,  that  valiant  champion  of  the  rights  of 
childhood:  "I  never  read  a  pedagogical  discussion 
without  the  fine  words  'self-activity,'  'individual 
development,'  'freedom  of  choice,'  suggesting  to  me 
the  music  which  accompanies  the  sacrificial  feasts 
of  cannibals."  But  to  speak  of  us  thus  as  willful  of- 
fenders is  to  do  us  a  great  injustice.  Ours  is  the 
old  plaint :  "  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  w^hat 
were  good  to  do."  Usually  the  teacher  who  goes  on 
teaching  the  subject  or  the  class,  instead  of  the  in- 
dividual, does  so  because  she  knows  her  subject  mat- 
ter and  likes  learning  more  about  it,  or  she  knows 
how  to  discipline  a  class  and  likes  to  strive  for  more 
uniform  results,  but  she  really  does  not  know  how 
to  teach  individually. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  know  a  number  of  teach- 
ers who  are  dealing  with  their  pupils  individually. 
One  is  doing  it  under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances that  the  description  of  her  plan  may  prove 
suggestive,  as  what  she  does  anyone  may  do. 

Miss  Almy  teaches  in  a  town  where  the  chief 
interest  in  the  schools  takes  the  form  of  a  strong 
determination  to  spend  as  little  money  upon  them 
as  possible.  Her  principal  is  a  timid  man  who  clings 
to  old  ways,  and  calls  child  study  a  ridiculous  fad. 
There  is  no  school  physician  or  nurse.  But  my  friend 
is  strong  in  her  educational  faith,  and  none  of  these 
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things  daunts  her.  The  first  condition  of  success- 
fully teaching  an  individual  is  to  know  him,  so  on 
the  opening  day  of  school  the  pupils  are  asked  to 
write  a  little  theme  on  the  subject  "My  Birthday." 
She  suggests  that  they  tell  her  the  day  of  the  month, 
how  old  each  was,  what  presents,  if  any,  were  re- 
ceived, how  the  day  was  spent.  While  the  children 
are  writing  she  is  observing  them.  The  nervous  ones 
are  picked  out,  those  who  breathe  through  the  mouth, 
the  anaemic,  the  undergrown,  the  overgrown.  Now 
or  later  other  physical  peculiarities  are  recorded, 
such  as  malformation,  asymmetry,  discharging  ears, 
enlarged  tonsils  and  decayed  teeth.  She  begins  test- 
ing their  eyes  at  the  close  of  school  by  means  of  a 
simple  self-explanatory  card  which  she  bought  of 
an  optician  for  a  quarter.  She  makes  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  their  hearing  by  taking  the  pupils  in  groups 
and  dictating  a  set  of  familiar  words,  the  teacher 
standing  behind  the  group  so  that  the  children  can- 
not see  her  lips. 

Miss  Almy  realizes  that  as  she  means  to  use  this 
knowledge  of  each  child  every  time  she  deals  with 
him  she  must  have  it  in  a  form  handy  for  reference. 
She  tried  record  books,  but  gave  them  up  in  favor 
of  a  card  catalog,  like  those  records  which  oculists 
and  dentists  prepare  to  refresh  their  memory  of  their 
patients.  The  cards  are  of  a  sort  familiar  to  us  in 
consulting  the  catalogs  of  public  libraries.  Upon 
a  colored  one  she  writes  the  full  name,  date  of 
birth,  and  the  nationality  of  parents.  This  becomes 
the  guide  card.  The  other  facts  are  written  upon 
white  cards  and  placed  back  of  this,  new  ones  being 
added  as  fast  as  needed.  The  collection,  arranged 
alphabetically,  is  kept  in  a  drawer  of  her  desk. 

She   neglects   no   means    of    understanding    her 
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charges  better.  Friendly  personal  talks,  visits  to 
their  homes,  careful  observation  of  their  ideas  and 
conduct  in  the  schoolroom,  and  of  their  behavior  on 
the  playground  and  street,  conference  with  mothers 
at  the  mothers'  meeting — for  she  finds  time  for  one 
a  month — all  add  to  her  store ;  but  on  the  whole  she 
learns  more  from  little  language  exercises,  like  that 
on  the  birthday,  than  from  any  other  source.  Such 
subjects  as  ''My  Father,"  "How  I  Spent  Sunday," 
"What  I  Like  to  Eat,"  "How  I  Play  House,"  "What 
I  Like  to  Make,"  "Going  on  Errands,"  "My  Dog"— 
prove  most  interesting  to  the  writers,  and  serve  bet- 
ter to  develop  their  command  of  written  language 
than  the  more  ambitious  themes  too  often  given,  while 
to  the  teacher  they  afford  a  rich  store  of  helpful 
information.     Here  is  one  on  "Spending  Sunday": 

"I  lay  abed  till  ten  o'clock  and  got  up  and  looked 
at  the  funny  paper.  Then  I  ate  my  breakfast  and 
one  o'clock  I  wanted  to  go  out  automobile  riding 
with  Georgie  White  and  I  could  not  go  out  with  him, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Sunday  school  because  I 
dident  want  to  get  dressed,  and  we  went  to  Sun- 
day school  and  some  girls  walked  out  to  take  a  walk 
with  me  and  we  came  back  and  went  to  Charles 
Gates's  and  had  some  fun." 

Or  this  on  "My  Father"  is  equally  helpful: 

"He  is  a  conductor  on  the  railroad.  He  likes 
to  read  magazines,  he  likes  to  go  to  the  theater.  He 
has  light  hair.  He  goes  to  Chicago  sometimes.  He 
sells  machines.  He  belongs  to  some  lodges.  He 
brought  me  a  ring  from  Chicago.  He  takes  me  to 
the  theater." 

You  may  be  interested  to  read  a  specimen  from 
my  friend's  collection: 

"Seiffert,    John    Frederick.     Born    January    16, 
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1898.  Father  born  in  Germany,  came  to  America  at 
ten;  mother  American  born.  Eyes  blue,  right  eye 
normal,  left  eye  a  little  oversighted,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  affect  his  work.  Hearing  normal.  Hair 
light  brown,  thick  and  wiry.  A  little  short  for  his 
age,  but  broad  and  strong.  Teeth  good.  Appetite 
good.  Whooping-cough  at  five,  measles  at  nine. 
Tonsils  enlarged,  this  makes  him  averse  to  talking  at 
times.  He  sleeps  ten  hours  at  night  and  seldom 
dreams.  His  father  is  superintendent  of  a  factory ; 
his  mother  is  fully  occupied  with  housework  and  sew- 
ing, as  they  keep  no  servant.  John  is  the  eldest  of 
five  children.  He  attends  the  Baptist  church.  He 
has  a  fair  ear  for  music.  He  likes  to  read  the  lives 
of  inventors  and  the  'Scientific  American.'  He  has 
made  several  little  machines  himself,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  works  out  of  an  old  clock.  He  has  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again  nearly  every  mechan- 
ism in  his  home.  He  never  plays  on  the  street  at 
night.  He  has  gone  to  but  two  moving-picture  shows 
and  then  with  his  father.  He  is  fair  at  baseball,  and 
an  excellent  swimmer.  The  other  boys  like  him,  but 
he  is  not  a  leader.  He  speaks  indistinctly  and  un- 
grammatically. His  language  work  is  below  the  nor- 
mal. He  is  the  best  pupil  in  the  room  in  arithmetic. 
He  likes  the  parts  of  history  which  deal  with  progress 
and  invention.  He  keeps  no  pets  and  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Nature  lessons.  He  is  easily  discour- 
aged by  adverse  criticism.  He  thought  his  last 
teacher  unjust  to  him  and  so  tried  to  annoy  her  by 
every  means  in  his  power.     He  is  truthful." 

In  such  a  systematic  studj^  of  all  the  pupils  the 
work  of  each  teacher  is  greatly  reduced  in  schools 
where  higher  ideals  of  education  prevail.  I  know  of 
such  a  school      It  is  situated  in  an  intelligent  and 
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progressive  community,  where  the  people  are  proud 
of  it  and  spare  no  expense  to  keep  it  up  in  the  front 
rank.  The  superintendent  believes  in  the  doctrine 
of  education  which  I  am  advocating.  A  competent 
physician  is  responsible  for  the  physical  examina- 
tion and  the  hygienic  conditions;  a  well-trained 
school  nurse  gives  the  children  who  need  it  her  per- 
sonal care,  and  by  her  visits  to  their  homes  brings 
the  two  great  educational  agencies  into  co-opera- 
tion. A  set  of  cards  is  begun  for  each  child  as  soon 
as  he  enters  the  school,  and  in  making  it  the  teacher 
draws  upon  the  records  of  the  physician,  nurse  and 
superintendent.  "When  the  pupil  advances  to  the 
next  grade  the  cards  are  sent  to  his  new  teacher, 
who  adds  what  she  learns  as  the  child  develops. 

However  obtained,  a  card  catalog  is  but  an  in- 
strument to  enable  the  competent  teacher  to  deal 
with  the  child  instead  of  the  class.  The  best  superin- 
tendent of  schools  I  ever  knew  entitled  his  address 
to  his  teaching  force  one  year:  "What  are  You  Do- 
ing? Why  are  You  Doing  It?  Why  Do  You  Do  It 
Like  That?"  Miss  Almy  asks  herself  these  ques- 
tions every  hour  of  each  schoolday.  It  is  not  enough 
for  her  that  tradition  demands  that  this  thing  be 
taught,  or  even  that  it  has  proved  good  for  somebody 
else;  it  is  rather:  "Does  this  child  now  need  this 
thing?     If  he  does  is  this  the  best  way  for  him?" 

When  the  hour  for  arithmetic  arrives  and  she 
looks  into  the  faces  of  the  children  she  thinks  of 
John  Seiffert  with  his  power  and  interest,  of  ambi- 
tious Grace,  of  lazy  Tom,  who  can  work  but  who 
needs  the  spur,  of  Julia — one  of  those  imaginative 
persons  with  no  mathematical  aptitude;  she  remem- 
bers George  with  his  adenoids,  who,  until  his  parents 
have  them  removed,  cannot  give  enough  attention  to 
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his  work  to  make  any  progress;  she  sees  Henry's 
head  nod  and  reminds  herself  that  he  gets  up  every 
morning  at  four  o'clock  to  sell  papers,  and  knows 
that  he  is  so  tired  and  sleepy  that  he  cannot  think. 
It  is  arithmetic  period,  but  not  arithmetic  class, 
since  this  little  group  is  doing  one  thing,  that  an- 
other, while  several  are  taught  individually.  In 
spelling  class  she  remembers  that  Vernon  has  no 
auditory  memory,  that  Jack,  who  is  also  eye-minded, 
has  had  muscular  eye-strain  and  has  not  worn  his 
glasses  long  enough  to  break  his  bad  habit  of  glanc- 
ing at  the  more  prominent  letters  and  guessing  at 
the  rest.  Y7hen  Isaac  is  reported  for  swearing  she 
recalls  that  he  spends  Sunday  washing  glasses  in  his 
father's  saloon,  before  she  decides  how  to  discipline 
him.  In  short,  she  is  always  seeking  the  highest 
good  of  each  child. 

"But  where  does  she  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  Grading 
year?"  I  hear  you  ask.  "Surely  the  pupils  are  not  be  elastic 
all  equally  advanced."  No,  indeed.  The  divine  law, 
* '  For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, ' '  holds  here. 
The  space  that  separates  John's  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  power  from  Julia's  is  greater  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  and  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  crime  against  capacity 
to  try  to  keep  children  of  widely  differing  ability  in 
the  same  groove.  A  necessary  corollary  to  indi- 
vidual teaching  is  keeping  the  grading  elastic  so 
that  each  child  is  always  placed  where  he  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  "Why  should  a  teacher  in  a 
certain  position  always  aim  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  year  after  year?  She  should  be  free  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  pupil's  needs. 

The   children  are  the  most  precious  treasure   of 
the   nation.     To   assume   that  their  highest  welfare 
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must  yield  to  the  sacredness  of  a  rigid  system  of 
school  grading  is  a  monstrous  inversion  of  real  val- 
ues. To  ask  if  individual  teaching  is  likely  to  be 
good  for  strict  grading  is  like  asking,  as  Chesterton 
would  say,  whether  heads  are  good  for  hats.  You 
remember  he  calls  thinking  like  that  dwelling  in 
topsyturvy  land.  "In  topsyturvy  land,"  he  says, 
"they  do  not  ask  if  the  means  are  suited  to  the  end; 
they  all  ask  if  the  end  is  suited  to  the  means.  They 
do  not  ask  whether  the  tail  suits  the  dog;  they  all 
ask  whether  a  dog  is  the  most  ornamental  appendage 
that  can  be  put  at  the  end  of  a  tail." 
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AID  a  father  to  me,  "Nothing  gives  me  a 
greater  sense  of  utter  inadequacy,  than  an 
attempt  to  help  my  boy  get  his  lessons.  I 
was  pretty  good  in  my  books  when  I  was  at 
school.  I  was  a  crack  mathematician,  but  my  boy 
always  says,  'They  don't  do  it  that  way,'  and  it 
seems  that  arithmetic  is  something  else  and  that 
grammar  is  no  longer  the  science  of  language." 

One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  said  to  a 
group  of  her  patrons,  "Please  do  not  try  to  help 
your  children  get  their  lessons  at  home  except  in 
the  case  of  memory  work.  You  can  hear  your  girls 
recite  a  memory  gem  or  spell  a  list  of  words,  but 
unless  you  are  willing  to  study  our  methods  so  that 
you  can  help  understandingly,  you  run  the  risk  of 
constant  conflict  with  the  children  and  a  great  up- 
setting of  your  own  nerves." 

Yet  ambitious  and  anxious  parents  will  continue 
to  try  to  give  help  to  keep  John  with  his  class  or  to 
float  Mary  over  a  period  of  absence.  To  these  we 
would  urge  a  study  of  Miss  Chase's  paper  and  Miss 
Earhart's  "Suggestions  for  Teaching  Children  to 
Study."  While  designed  for  teachers,  they  will  give 
parents  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  school  is 
trying  to  do  for  the  children,  and  how  it  wishes  to 
accomplish   this.      They  make   clear  the  fact  which 
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most  home  help  ignores — that  getting  the  answer, 
or  having  a  required  fact,  or  a  composition  to  hand 
in  is  not  the  most  important  thing;  but  that  the 
chief  gain  is  in  the  child's  working  these  things  out 
for  himself.  It  therefore  behooves  those  parents  who 
insist  on  giving  home  help,  to  make  a  business  of 
studying  each  division  of  these  papers  as  the  need 
arises,  and  thus  gain  some  notion  of  how  to  help  the 
children  to  help  themselves. — The  Editor.] 
^tud  *'^*  °'  "^^   ^^®   Thomas    Carlyle,   was   it  not,   who   said, 

"The  pity  about  thinking  is  that  there  is  so  little  of 
it  done."  Study  is  thinking,  hard  thinking,  too, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
show  of  studying  and  so  little  of  it  done.  Children 
do  not  know  how  to  study.  Boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  and  men  and  women  in  college  must  be  taught 
to  study  or  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  waste  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Study,  in  its  fullest  sense,  is  an  active  mental 
process  whereby  knowledge  is  gained  and  reorgan- 
ized into  experience.  Mere  acquisition  without  the 
process  of  assimilation  is  not  the  whole  of  study. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  not  synonymous.  Study- 
ing is  for  wisdom.  It  is  a  psychological  process  in- 
volving the  entire  round  of  mental  activities.  Study- 
ing means  to  perceive,  to  apperceive,  memorize, 
imagine,  desire,  will,  enjoy,  determine,  approve,  dis- 
approve, and  think  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  word. 
It  means  that  the  worth  of  knowledge  has  entered 
into  the  life.  It  was  a  thought.  It  may  become  an 
action  or  it  may  be  joy.  To  perceive  clearly,  to  con- 
centrate, to  carry  main  points  even  to  the  forgetting 
of  non-essentials,  to  reorganize  thought,  to  correct 
errors,  these  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  char- 
acteristics   of   the    thinking   mind.     Compared    Vvith 
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manual  labor,  study  is  more  strenuous.  Its  fatigue 
is  deeper,  more  lasting. 

There  are  physical  conditions  that  favor  study. 
The  unrest  of  the  modern  home  is  not  favorable. 
"The  spirit  of  such  a  family  party  as  Whittier  de- 
scribes in  Snow  Bound,"  says  one,  "is  gone  forever. 
Would  that  our  children  could  live  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  restfulness,  content,  broadening  influ- 
ence and  real  education  in  independent  thinking." 

If  children  learn  to  study  they  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  taught  in  the  school.  Teachers  must 
themselves  know  how  to  study.  They  must  have 
grasp  of  thought  and  be  conscious  of  the  processes 
they  are  employing.  They  must  have  appreciative 
minds  and  wills  that  are  trained  to  persist  and  judg- 
ment to  select  subject  matter,  that  is  worthy  of  self- 
directing  thought.  From  the  much  that  might  be 
done,  they  must  have  wisdom  to  reject  the  greater 
part  and  select  that  which  ought  to  be  known  as 
tested  by  values  in  the  life  the  child  is  to  live  out- 
side of  the  schoolroom. 

"First  make  it  clear  to  teachers,"  writes  Dr. 
Frank  McMurry,  our  acknowledged  leader  in  teach- 
ing how  to  study,  "that  they  must  have  their  own 
method  of  studying  any  topic  w'hich  they  assign  to 
children.  I  have  repeatedly  in  the  last  few  years 
found  experienced  teachers  ready  to  tell  how  they 
teach  a  subject,  but  they  were  greatly  embarrassed 
when  I  asked  how  they  themselves  had  studied  or 
would  study  the  same  subject.  Teachers  themselves 
must  be  more  conscious  of  their  own  method  of 
studying  a  given  topic.  Second,  after  getting  them 
into  the  habit  of  working  to  see  whether  they  really 
have  a  method  of  their  own,  w^e  have  had  quite  a 
struggle  to  subordinate  the  method  of  study  to  the 
particular  topic  studied  so  as  not  to  be  mechanical." 
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The  danger  of  the  mechanical  is  emphasized  by 
Professor  Hiram  Carson  in  his  reply  to  a  student, 
*'How  shall  I  learn  to  read  Shakespeare?"  "Read 
him,"  said  Professor  Carson,  "read  him.  Charge 
yourself  full  of  the  subject."  Is  this  your  method? 
There  is  no  finer  process  than  the  unconscious  wealth 
of  living  that  comes  to  one  through  giving  himself 
up  "affectionately  to  good  books."  This  is  our  privi- 
lege if  we  sit  down  with  an  author  and  get  his  real 
thought,  his  whole  thought. 

To  teach  children  how  to  study  w^e  must  give 
them  the  motive  power  of  some  immediate,  definite, 
concrete  task.  By  the  art  of  questioning  and  by 
proper  lesson  assignments  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
lead  the  class  to  the  right  idea  of  lesson  preparation. 
How  the  teacher  treats  the  thought  content  in  the 
assignment  of  the  lesson,  what  pupils  are  expected  to 
do  with  thought  content,  how  main  thought  is  dis- 
posed of  during  the  lesson,  how  subordinate  thoughts 
are  brought  into  right  focus  and  relation,  these,  Dr. 
McMurry  tells  us,  are  the  critical  tests  of  the  teach- 
er's skill  in  teaching  how  to  study.  "Pupils  should 
go  to  their  task,"  he  urges,  "with  a  definite  problem 
in  view  and  that  problem  one  which  touches  them 
vitally,  one  which  they  have  some  interest  in  accom- 
plishing, then  the  situation  is  most  favorable  for 
study. ' ' 

Lesson  assignment  should  be  definite,  not  only  as 
to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  but  sometimes 
even  as  to  place  and  time  of  M^ork.  The  untrained 
mind  dawdles  over  its  work.  It  is  well  sometimes  to 
suggest  the  time  limits  of  study.  This  lesson  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  given  limited  time,  giving  fair  allow- 
ance but  not  too  liberal.  "At  least  three-fourths  of 
the  time,"  says  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "spent  by  a  boy 
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of  twelve  in  trying  to  learn  a  hard  lesson  o^^t  of  a 
book  is  time  thrown  away.  We  must  train  to  thrift 
of  time,  to  mastering  subject  matter  quickly  as  well 
as  thoroughly.  Many  students  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  spend  hours  poring  over  lessons  they 
might  grasp  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  if  they 
had  gained  the  habit  of  working  on  time." 

Right  at  this  point  is  the  opportunity  of  the  home  ^h?oi  *°* 
to  co-operate  with  the  school  in  training. to  study,  co-operating 
The  quiet,  orderly  home,  which  is  regulated  to  the 
idea  that  there  is  time  and  place  for  necessary  du- 
ties, will  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  distracting  social 
life  during  the  time  that  should  be  set  apart  to 
study.  Regularity  of  time  is  an  important  thing,  so 
also  is  a  well  selected  place  where  books  and  writing 
material  are  conveniently  at  hand.  Added  to  this 
would  be  the  crowning  joy  of  father  and  mother  in- 
terested in  the  work,  never  giving  too  much  aid,  but 
occasionally,  if  needed,  answering  a  necessary  ques- 
tion or  giving  a  word  of  encouragement  or  advice. 
For  the  younger  ones  such  a  friend  near  at  hand 
is  invaluable. 

Ruth  had  such  a  home,  but  Ruth  was  what  we 
have  called  a  dawdler,  and  one  other  word  even 
worse,  a  fretter.  From  the  time  she  brought  her 
book  home  early  in  the  afternoon  until  well  into  the 
evening,  she  would  talk  at  intervals  about  her  task 
in  a  voice  of  fretful  complaint.  To  the  mother's 
heart  it  seemed  a  pity  that  a  child  should  be  made 
so  unhappy  by  her  task  at  home  and  unconsciously 
to  herself  the  mother  blamed  the  teacher.  Then 
mother  and  teacher  had  a  confidential  talk,  the  first 
real  understanding.  It  was  a  surprise  in  that  home 
that  the  school  task  expected  after  hours  was  so 
short.     What  had  been  a  fret  for  hours  the  teacher 
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said  should  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hour. 
So  this  was  the  plan  they  worked  out  together,  that 
teacher  and  mother.  Euth  should  be  given  her  own 
place  to  study  and  within  sight  of  the  clock.  Every 
day  at  the  appointed  time  she  should  sit  do^\Ti  to  her 
task  with  the  determination  to  work  on  time. 

The  child  was  in  full  sympathy  with  mother  and 
teacher  and  the  change  that  was  wrought  in  that 
home  was  wonderful.  School  duties  were  no  longer 
a  task  to  be  shirked  as  long  as  possible  and  to  be 
spoken  of  with  irritation  and  discontent.  They 
meant  rather  a  good,  strong,  energetic  period  of 
work  which  gave  her  zest  and  satisfaction.  Ruth 
learned  to  work  on  time,  and  when  she  went  to  the 
high  school  the  next  year  she  did  her  high  school 
work  well  and  had  time  for  home  tasks  and  recrea- 
tion. If  one  hour  can  serve  for  two,  then  life  is  that 
much  richer. 

Neglect  is  as  important  an  element  in  proper 
study  as  forgetting  is  in  memory.  Over  conscien- 
tiousness about  trifles  leads  to  waste  of  time  and 
neglect  in  greater  things.  "There  is  danger,"  said 
some  one,  "of  the  teacher  puttering  over  little  things 
until  she  becomes  habitually  tired,  unsympathetic, 
narrow."  It  is  well  for  the  emphasis  of  big  things 
that  we  teach  discriminating  neglect  of  the  insignili- 
cant  or  non-essential. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  in  our  lesson  assign- 
ments that  we  take  too  much  for  granted  and  reach 
beyond  the  pupil's  grasp.  There  should  be  strong 
advance  every  day  but  not  too  much  undertaken  in 
any  one  lesson.  The  assignment  of  a  task  should  be 
with  sufficient  detail  to  make  sure  that  the  child 
knows  how  to  go  to  work  without  loss  of  time  and 
with  concentration  of  attention.     This  applies  as  well 
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to  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  home  as  to  the  teacher 
in  the  school.  Many  a  father  is  not  a  good  teacher 
to  his  boys,  hence  arise  confusion  and  irritation  and 
if  pressed  too  hard,  rebellion.  Many  a;  girl  has 
turned  indifferently  from  home  tasks  because  mother 
was  not  a  good  teacher. 

Children  have  ability  to  do  skillfully  and  well  ^S'^^^ 
if  they  are  taught  to  work  with  persistent,  well-or-  thinking  about 
dered,  self-directing  thought.  The  treasures  of  life 
do  not  come  to  the  superficial  mind.  Thought  is  the 
transforming  power  in  the  world.  Thought  is  the 
essence  of  study.  If  we  would  have  life  joyous  and 
successful,  we  must  give  our  boys  and  girls  some- 
thing worth  thinking  about.  Let  life  hand  up  to 
them  its  best.  Add  to  this  the  power  to  study  out 
the  situation.  Then  education  will  have  done  its 
best.  It  is  a  French  proverb,  "He  was  born  a  man, 
he  died  a  grocer."  He  was  submerged  by  his  task. 
He  became  a  machine,  he  might  have  been  a  man; 
sad  comment,  a  tragedy  of  failure.  "We  must  train 
to  think,  to  study,  that  he  who  was  born  a  man  may 
remain  a  man. 
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Columbia  University,   New   York 

(A  reference  paper) 

EACHERS  have  asked  whether,  under  the 
conditions  in  which  they  must  do  their  work, 
it  is  possible  to  train  pupils  to  study 
thoughtfully.  They  must  prepare  their 
classes  to  face  examinations  set  by  the  school  author- 
ities, and  subject-matter  means  just  so  much  material 
which  must  be  learned  by  the  pupils  by  the  quickest 
possible  process  in  order  to  cover  the  field  before  ex- 
amination time.  As  a  consequence  subjects  are  not 
regarded  as  means  by  which  pupils  may  be  instructed 
and  trained,  but  as  so  many  things  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  shortest  time.  But  suppose  we  assume  that 
pupils  trained  to  study  cannot  only  master  the  sub- 
jects in  less  time,  but  can  do  so  with  much  more 
profit  to  themselves,  then  what  should  be  the  teach- 
er's attitude  toward  the  subject-matter  of  his 
grade?  Clearly  the  material  should  assume  a  new 
importance.  Not  only  may  it  be  mastered  against 
the  day  of  examinations,  but  it  becomes  a  means  of 
valuable  training  in  ways  of  working  which  consti- 
tute a  real  preparation  for  life.     In  preparing  for 


*From    "Teaching   Children    to    Study,"    by   Lida  B.    Earhart,    in 
the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  Houghton,  Mifflin  C    , 
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class  work,  the  teacher  should  not  merely  study  the 
lesson  for  his  own  command  of  the  facts.  For  the 
sake  of  the  class  he  must  try  to  discover  the  possi- 
bilities afforded  by  the  lesson  for  training  the  pupils 
in  thoughtful  ways  of  working.  Which  steps  can 
the  pupils  employ  readily  in  the  case  of  a  given  les- 
son ?  With  which  will  they  need  help  ?  Which  must 
they  employ?  Which  may  be  safely  omitted?  These 
questions  are  a  few  of  the  many  which  will  surely 
suggest  themselves  to  a  teacher  who  undertakes  to 
give  his  class  systematic  training  in  the  higher  form 
of  studying.  Like  most  new  modes  of  working,  it 
may  in  the  beginning  require  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  the  material,  but 
practice  will  bring  facility.  The  teacher  will  be,  able 
to  see  quickly  whether  the  lesson  calls  for  inductive 
or  deductive  study ;  whether  the  problem  is  or  is  not 
quite  apparent;  whether  the  book  offers  sufficient 
data  or  whether  it  must  be  supplemented;  what  or- 
ganization is  possible  or  advisable ;  whether  the  les- 
son contemplated  should  end  in  a  positive  theory  or 
in  a  suspended  judgment;  whether  memorizing  is 
necessary;  and  what  forms  of  verification  are  profit- 
able and  possible. 

Having  done  as  much  of  this  preliminary  work  auitude^''^"'^ 
as  is  necessary,  the  teacher  needs  to  keep  his  mind  ^°^^g^^  *^® 
open  and  flexible,  so  that  he  shall  not  dominate  abso- 
lutely the  efforts  of  the  class.  It  often  happens  that 
the  teacher  gets  his  mind  so  fixed  upon  his  own  plan 
or  his  own  idea  that  he  is  totally  blind  to  anything 
of  value  in  the  plans  or  ideas  suggested  by  the  pu- 
pils. If  the  pupils  are  to  be  trained,  their  plans  and 
ideas  must  be  the  starting  point.  They  constitute 
the  stock  in  trade,  the  raw  material  with  which  the 
work  must  be  done.     Guided  at  first  by  the  teacher 
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and  gradually  more  and  more  by  their  own  develop- 
ing experience,  the  pupils  must  learn  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  their  o^^^.l  work,  their  ow^n  recitations,  their 
own  theories.  To  be  helpful  in  this  respect,  the 
teacher  must  be  on  such  terms  wdth  his  pupils  that 
his  presence  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  free  men- 
tal activity.  A  teacher  w^ho  frightens  his  class,  who 
is  over  serious,  or  who  is  sarcastic,  will  not  be  able  to 
make  much  progress  in  training  pupils  to  study,  since 
his  attitude  retards  rather  than  accelerates  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  class.  Fairness,  frankness,  the 
spirit  of  co-operation,  a  brisk  procedure  which  brings 
a  sense  of  accomplishment — these  are  helpful  to  pu- 
pils, and  experience  shows  that  pupils  respond  to 
such  qualities  in  their  instructors. 

In  undertaking  to  teach  children  to  study,  it  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  they  will  not  learn  the 
process  so  as  to  apply  it  generally  unless  they  learn 
it  in  connection  with  many  kinds  of  w^ork  involving 
thought.  To  narrow  the  training  to  the  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  or  any  other  one  subject  will 
not  necessarily  produce  trained  students  except  in 
the  subject  employed.  The  training  must  be  gen- 
eral if  the  application  is  to  be  general. 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  training  very 
young  children  is  that  it  is  quite  as  unnecessary  and 
just  as  time-consuming  to  make  them  conscious  of 
the  reasons  for  the  various  steps  in  studying  as  to 
make  them  conscious  of  the  reasons  for  the  various 
processes  which  they  learn  to  employ  in  arithmetic, 
or  for  the  various  correct  forms  of  speech  which  they 
are  taught  to  use.  They  learn  to  do  many  things 
unconsciously  in  the  early  days,  the  reasons  for 
which  are  wisely  postponed  until  the  days  of  better 
understanding.     The  reasons  are  not  always  neces- 
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sary  to  the  mastery  of  the  process,  and  even  though 
the  pupils  might  be  made  to  understand  them,  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  required  with  little 
children  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained. 
They  can  learn  with  much  greater  ease  a  few  years 
later,  and  therefore  the  rational  side  of  many  pro- 
cesses can  safely  be  neglected  until  that  time. 

Little  children  will  learn  how  to  study  by  being  g^l'""^/  *° 
trained  into  right  habits  of  studying  by  the  teacher,  problem 
In  their  early  oral  work  in  literature,  reading  or  na- 
ture study,  the  process  of  training  may  begin,  and 
as  the  children  gain  in  power  and  maturity,  more 
and  more  may  be  expected  of  them.  To  decide  upon 
the  name  of  a  story  they  have  heard  requires  reflec- 
tion upon  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  judgment  as  to 
the  most  striking  characteristics.  To  find  a  better 
title  to  the  reading  lesson  than  the  author  has  given, 
to  find  a  more  interesting  title,  or  at  least  to  find  a 
different  one  that  is  suitable,  will  require  similar 
efforts,  and  makes  a  good  beginning  in  mastering 
thought. 

In  addition  to  finding  the  subject  of  a  lesson  and 
finding  its  large  divisions,  young  children  can  be 
trained  to  see  what  question  or  questions  the  author 
has  answered  in  a  paragraph  or  section.  Teacher 
and  pupils  may  work  together  at  this  until  the  latter 
get  the  idea,  and  then  a  lesson  may  be  assigned  to 
give  practice  in  their  new  wa}^  of  working.  Chil- 
dren naturally  ask  questions  calling  for  more  infor- 
mation, more  facts  or  more  reasons,  and  need  guid- 
ance in  making  choice  of  such  questions  for  class 
use.  Questions  related  to  the  lesson  but  not  an- 
swered in  the  book,  or  questions  growing  out  of  the 
thought  given  in  the  text,  should  be  encouraged,  and 
pupils   should   be    trained    to    discriminate    between 
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those  which  are  valuable  and  those  which  are  not. 
They  also  need  to  learn  how  to  express  the  ques- 
tions well.  A  seventh  grade  which  has  less  than  a 
month  of  this  work  grew  quite  discriminating  as  to 
the  nature  and  form  of  questions  suggested  by  the 
members  of  the  class.  These  pupils  objected  to  ques- 
tions as  being  too  long,  as  lacking  clearness,  as  tell- 
ing the  answer,  as  being  too  simple,  as  being  clumsy 
or  poorly  worded,  and  so  on.  They  were  giving 
themselves  some  excellent  training  in  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning, and  were  mastering  their  texts,  since  they 
had  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  answers  given 
to  the  questions  which  they  asked.  Grades  much 
lower  in  rank  can  do  something  in  this  direction. 

Children  can  also  be  trained  to  analyze  a  situa- 
tion or  problem  and  discover  what  the  thing  is  which 
is  to  be  known  or  done,  and  what  the  facts  are  which 
they  can  employ  in  solving  the  problem.  Take  an 
example  in  arithmetic  like  the  following:  A  little 
girl  bought  two  quarts  of  milk  at  four  cents  a  pint. 
How  much  did  the  milk  cost  ?  When  such  problems  are 
first  begun  in  class,  the  teacher  asks  all  the  questions, 
as  ''What  is  it  to  be  found  out?"  ''What  does  the 
problem  tell  you?"  "How  can  you  use  what  you 
know  so  as  to  find  out  the  answer?"  and  any  other 
questions  that  are  necessary.  But  unless  the  teacher 
helps  the  child  to  help  himself,  he  is  likely  to  re- 
main a  helpless  dependent.  He  should  learn  to  make 
his  own  analysis.  He  may  even  need  to  write  down 
in  one  column  what  he  knows  and  in  another  what 
he  does  not  know,  and  then  try  to  find  some  clue 
which  leads  to  the  solution.  In  sentential  analysis, 
in  parsing,  in  arithmetic  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics,  in  geography,  just  such  opportunities 
for  self  questioning,  for  analysis  of  the  problem,  pre- 
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sent  themselves,  and  unless  they  are  utilized,  we 
shall  continue  to  have  pupils  in  higher  grades  and 
higher  schools  who  wait  for  the  instructor  to  ask 
all  the  questions  and  direct  all  thought.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  do  all  or  most  of  the  ques- 
tioning with  little  children,  but  pupils  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
able  to  assume  much  of  this  responsibility  them- 
selves. They  need  oversight,  direction,  help  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  it  should  be  help  which  leads  to  greater 
power  in  breaking  up  situations  or  problems  and 
finding  right  solutions,  not  help  which  perpetuates 
dependence. 

In  this  connection,  the  lesson  assignment  assumes 
new  importance.  It  is  not  merely  a  time  when  the 
pages  containing  the  new  lesson  are  indicated.  It  is 
the  teacher's  opportunity  to  prepare  the  class  for 
right  study.  If  the  pupils  need  help  in  finding  the 
aim,  the  lesson  assignment  should  pave  the  way  for 
its  discovery.  This  function  of  the  assignment  holds 
true  for  all  the  steps  manifestly  involved  in  the  mas- 
tery of  a  lesson  by  a  class  during  a  study  period. 
This  assignment  may  occupy  a  separate  period,  or 
it  may  be  made  in  connection  with  some  lesson  out 
of  which  the  new  lesson  develops,  and  with  which 
it  is  closely  related.  Opportunity  for  the  assignment 
of  related  lessons  occurs  frequently  and  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

A  form  of  supplementing  the  text  which  little 
children  can  begin  to  use,  is  the  employment  of 
other  books  upon  which  they  make  reports  to  the 
class.  Or,  indeed,  the  other  material  may  be  drawn 
from  any  one  of  many  sources;  from  books,  people, 
observation,  or  experimentation.  But  some  supple- 
mentary   assignment,    however   simple   and   easy,   is 
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given  to  the  class,  or  to  some  individuals  in  the  class, 
and  is  to  be  prepared  and  reported  upon  in  a  future 
recitation.  The  child  becomes  responsible  for  some- 
thing definite,  and  his  work  assumes  a  new  value  in 
his  eyes.  Whether  he  is  interested  in  the  task  for  its 
own  sake  or  does  it  through  a  sense  of  compulsion, 
he  will  still  be  the  gainer.  The  point  is  that  he  learns 
to  use  outside  sources,  to  cull  the  material  relating  to 
the  topic,  to  arrange  it  in  order,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
class.  As  he  masters  the  use  of  the  topical  outline, 
this  supplementary  work  becomes  increasingly  valu- 
able, for  then  the  pupils'  reports  are  more  orderly 
and  reliable.  These  individual  assignments  enable 
a  teacher  to  save  much  time  for  his  class,  since  in- 
stead of  having  all  of  the  class  look  up  all  of  a  sub- 
ject, he  can  divide  the  work,  and  so  get  it  done  more 
thoroughly  and  with  less  expenditure  of  time  by  the 
class  as  a  whole.  A  certain  eighth  grade  prepares 
many  of  its  history  and  geography  lessons  in  the 
manner  above  described.  When  a  boy  is  called  upon 
to  recite,  he  w^rites  his  subject  and  a  brief  outline 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  then  recites  to  the  class, 
following  the  order  of  his  topics.  The  other  mem- 
bers may  or  may  not  question  him.  If  he  has  made 
some  important  omission,  the  teacher  questions  him. 
He  may  bring  books  containing  maps  or  illustrations 
for  the  class  to  examine,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
draw  a  sketch  in  a  simple  way  if  it  is  necessary.  This 
work  has  its  beginnings  in  the  lowest  primary  grades 
where  the  children  are  made  responsible  for  some- 
thing which  they  can  easily  find  out  and  which  they 
must  bring  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  class, 
v^^v^^of*^*  In  connection   with  the  work  of  supplementing, 

material  comes  the  idea  of  training  pupils  to  judge  whether 

the  information  they  find  or  present  is  true.     Little 
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children  tell  some  very  surprising  things  sometimes, 
and  we  often  overlook  them  because  we  say  the  nar- 
rators have  not  yet  learned  to  draw  an  exact  line 
between  the  real  and  the  imaginary.  But  when 
actual  facts  are  called  for  and  these  marvelous  con- 
tributions are  offered,  the  child  should  be  met  with 
the  question,  "Do  you  know  that  to  be  true,  or  are 
you  making  believe?"  Even  older  people  have  some- 
times to  reflect  that  they  are  dealing  with  theories 
and  not  with  facts.  Then,  too,  children  frequently 
read  so  hastily  and  so  imperfectly  that  they  get  the 
facts  of  the  book  quite  distorted.  They  need  to  be 
trained  to  an  accurate  rendering.  In  regard  to  hear- 
say evidence,  they  can  learn  to  be  discriminating, 
and  to  reject  the  wildly  improbable.  In  many  ways 
which  will  come  to  the  careful  teacher  as  he  looks 
for  opportunity,  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  can 
be  led  to  realize  that  the  material  which  they  present 
must  be  selected  with  discrimination,  and  that  it 
must  be  true.  Reading  must  be  carefully  done,  ob- 
servations must  be  exactly  taken,  and  things  heard 
must  be  sifted  before  reports  are  made.  Gradually, 
as  more  responsibility  is  put  upon  the  pupils  for  the 
selection  of  the  sources  of  data,  the  children  ought  to 
be  made  discriminating  in  their  judgment  of  these 
sources.  They  should  consider  why  one  newspaper 
should  be  consulted  rather  than  another ;  why  one 
historian  or  geographer  should  be  preferred  to 
others;  and  why  certain  people's  reports  are  more  to 
be  relied  upon  than  others.  If  they  have  been  alert 
and  critical  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  class  from 
day  to  day,  this  new  expression  of  their  judgment 
should  not  be  arduous.  Criticism  of  sources  will 
often  come  naturally,  as,  for  example,  the  criticism 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  sensational  type; 
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of  wTiters  whose  statements  are  founded  on  slight 
evidence  and  permeated  by  an  unfriendly  spirit. 
These  are  only  suggestions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
training  children  in  the  critical  judgment  of  ma- 
terials. Doubtless  the  teacher  will  find  many  ways 
of  directing  and  training  his  classes  in  proper  atti- 
tudes toward  data  and  conclusions.  Under  the  criti- 
cism which  he  is  led  to  make  of  himself,  in  addition 
to  that  offered  by  his  mates,  a  pupil  will  gradually 
learn  to  refrain  from  wild  guessing,  even  if  he  makes 
no  advance  on  the  positive  side  of  sound  thinking. 
Learning  to  While  preparing  some  story  for  oral  reproduction 

or  for  dramatization,  the  pupils  can  decide  which 
part  must  be  told  or  played  first,  which  next,  and  so 
on.  In  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  this  exercise 
leads  to  the  formation  of  an  outline  for  a  topical 
recitation  or  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  composition.  In 
all  such  work  the  teacher  should  guide  the  children 
towards  being  critical  of  their  own  titles,  topics  and 
outlines,  commending  that  which  is  good  and  point- 
ing out  that  which  is  bad  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  judgment.  The  teacher  must  not  de- 
mand perfection  in  these  first  attempts,  but  should 
accept  the  pupils'  efforts  without  too  much  correc- 
tion on  his  part.  As  their  critical  judgment  de- 
velops, better  results  can  be  demanded. 

These  exercises,  begun  -udth  material  already  pre- 
sented before  the  class,  prepare  directly  for  indi- 
vidual study  of  books.  As  the  pupils  learn  the  vari- 
ous steps,  they  should  be  given  opportunity  to  use 
them  independently  with  suitable  material,  and 
should  be  tested  in  class  that  the  progress  they  are 
making  in  their  use  may  be  seen.  These  topical 
outlines  should  be  prepared  independently  by  older 
pupils  in  preparation  for  class  recitation,  as  a  basis 
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for  composition,  as  a  convenient  means  of  note  tak- 
ing, and  for  any  other  purpose  where  a  concise  and 
orderly  survey  of  the  content  of  a  given  piece  of 
subject-matter  is  necessary.  In  the  higher  grades, 
the  use  of  the  written  outline  may  be  superseded  by 
the  purely  mental  outline.  Not  all  pupils  may  be 
able  to  make  and  hold  a  topical  analysis  without 
notes,  but  how  much  they  can  really  do  is  not  known 
because  we  have  not  trained  them  to  use  the  power 
they  possess. 

Pupils  not  only  need  to  master  the  contents  of  Ju*if3^"u)  wort 
their  books  systematically  and  thoroughly,  but  they  quickly 
need  to  master  them  quickly.  There  are  many  stu- 
dents in  school  and  out,  who  spend  hours  poring 
over  subjects  which  they  might  grasp  in  minutes 
rather  than  hours  if  only  they  had  learned  the  habit 
of  working  quickly.  Teachers  can  train  pupils  into 
rapidity  even  with  the  first  oral  work  in  studying, 
just  as  they  train  them  into  quick  recognition  of 
combinations  of  letters  or  figures  in  reading  or  arith- 
metic. When  the  study  of  books  is  begun,  economy 
of  time  can  still  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  a  class,  or 
individuals  in  a  class,  work  too  slowly,  special  exer- 
cises for  increasing  rapidity  may  be  employed  as  in 
other  subjects.  Competition  of  row  against  row  in 
the  time  required  to  prepare  a  good  outline,  to  find 
the  subject,  to  find  the  first  large  point,  and  the  like, 
will  accelerate  effort.  The  time  which  is  necessary 
for  the  whole  class  to  find  the  main  idea  of  a  para- 
graph can  be  noted.  Pupils  can  be  encouraged  to 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  time  required  to  prepare 
the  lesson  in  the  subject  which  consumes  too  much 
time,  and  to  see  how  much  they  can  lower  the  time 
record  and  still  make  thorough  preparation.  The 
main  thing  is  to  rouse  their  interest  in  co-operation 
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in  the  effort  to  learn  to  study  both  quickly  and  well. 
Slowness  is  frequently  a  habit,  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  rate  of  performance  which  secures  good 
results  in  less  time.  The  teacher's  thought  and  in- 
genuity will  help  if  only  he  recognizes  the  situation 
and  determines  to  improve  it.  Much  of  the  trouble 
comes,  with  adults  at  least,  from  thinking  that  every 
word  must  be  inspected.  They  have  not  learned  to 
sweep  through  a  paragraph  to  find  the  salient 
thought  which  it  offers  and  to  disregard  the  rest. 
Consequently,  they  waste  time  and  wear  themselves 
out  uselessly.  Habit  holds  them  slavishly.  Those 
who  are  taught  to  study  when  young  may  escape 
such  slavery, 
ufe^  pifzzie  °^  ^^  important  help  in  training  pupils  in  analysis 

problem  and  in  the  use  of  the  various  steps  of  study  is  the 

"puzzle  problem."  Such  a  problem  appeals  to  the 
natural  interests  of  children.  It  inspires  to  combat, 
so  to  speak,  and  arouses  the  desire  to  conquer.  The 
answer  is  not  especially  important,  however  interest- 
ing it  may  be  as  a  sign  of  victory.  It  is  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  process  which  engage  the  attention,  and 
challenge  one's  best  efforts.  There  must  be  careful 
analysis  in  order  to  get  the  exact  situation,  and 
means  and  end  must  be  carefully  compared.  Such 
problems  used  to  abound  in  the  old  mental  arithmetic, 
and  in  the  miscellaneous  problems  found  here  and 
there  in  the  written  arithmetic.  The  newer  books 
have  "puzzle  problems"  in  more  practical  form, 
so  that  the  answers  have  more  value;  but  w^hen  in 
the  old  books  the  dog  pursued  the  hare,  or  the  frog 
crept  out  of  the  wall,  or  the  proportions  of  the  head, 
tail,  and  body  of  the  fish  were  concerned,  the  answer 
had  absolutely  no  value,  and  all  interest  centered 
in  the  process. 
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Ordinarily,  the  practical,  every-day  problems  are 
best  for  a  class,  and  should  constitute  the  main  part 
of  all  applied  work.  The  catch  problems,  and  the 
less  practical  "puzzle  problems,"  serve  as  a  stimulus, 
and  can  be  used  occasionally  to  give  zest  to  the  regu- 
lar work. 

There  are  several  external  aids  to  study  which  ^o'^sYudy  ^^^ 
pupils  should  master  as  they  have  need  of  them. 
One  of  these  is  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Children 
should  know  how  to  find  a  word,  pronounce  it,  and 
select  the  one  meaning  which  is  applicable  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  word  is  used.  To  use  the 
dictionary  and  pronouncing  vocabularies  properly, 
the  pupils  must  know  how  to  interpret  the  accent 
marks  and  also  the  common  diacritical  marks.  Where 
several  meanings  are  given,  they  must  learn  to  choose 
the  appropriate  one.  If  they  are  looking  for  the 
meanings  of  words  to  satisfy  a  conscious  need,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  choose  the  correct  definition,  or 
the  suitable  synonym. 

A  second  aid  is  the  table  of  contents  of  a  book. 
Pupils  looking  for  material  usually  need  to  be  trained 
to  use  the  table  of  contents,  or  even  to  discover  its 
existence.  They  need  practice  in  finding  the  appro- 
priate chapter,  and  then  the  part  of  the  chapter 
relevant  to  the  subject  which  is  under  consideration. 
Training  in  the  use  of  an  alphabetical  index  is  also 
necessary.  It  is  time  w^ell  spent  to  teach  the  youths 
of  these  various  aids,  and,  when  experience  shows 
it  to  be  necessary,  to  give  special  drill  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  pronouncing  vocabulary,  table  of 
contents,  and  index. 

The  encyclopaedia  offers  a  new  difficulty  because 
of  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  various  topics.  Pupils 
need  to  learn  how  to  find  the  volume  needed,  the 
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topic  in  the  volume,  and  the  part  of  the  article  de- 
sired. The  treatment  of  the  material  when  found 
has  already  been  described,  as  that  is  study  of  eon- 
tent. 

When  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  use  libraries 
where  Poole's  or  other  annual  indexes  of  current  lit- 
erature are  found,  a  new  aid  to  study  must  be  mas- 
tered, and  either  the  teacher  or  some  library  assis- 
tant should  give  the  necessary  instruction.  The  use 
of  the  card  catalog  of  authors  and  titles  may  be 
learned  in  the  same  lesson.  All  these  aids  to  study 
are  a  part  of  literary  life.  We  frequently  assume 
that  knowledge  of  their  use  is  universal,  and  conse- 
quently give  the  rising  generation  no  help  in  pro- 
cesses which  in  themselves  are  not  natural  but  must 
be  learned.  Training  in  these  external  aids  greatly 
extends  the  power  of  pupils  to  acquire  new  material 
for  tliemselves,  and  enables  them  to  work  much 
more  rapidly. 
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THE  VARIED  PROBLEM  OF  SCHOOL 
CLOTHES 

MARY  HARMON  WEEKS 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 

HE  first  condition  of  proper  clothing  worn 
for  protection  is  that  it  should  cover  the 
body  uniformly.  To  dress  one  part  warmly 
and  another  part  thinly  is  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  nature  and  to  waste  at  one  point  the 
vitality  gained  at  another.  As  to  the  weight  of  cloth- 
ing one  must  be  governed  by  question  of  values.  If 
he  wishes  to  conserve  vitality  for  other  purposes,  he 
will  dress  with  clothing  to  keep  his  body  warm  and 
not  use  stored  up  energy  for  this  purpose.  If  he 
insists  on  very  light  clothing  in  cold  weather,  he 
must  expect  to  decrease  his  vitality  to  that  extent. 
We  also  often  waste  much  time  in  getting  warm 
which  we  might  have  saved  by  keeping  warm. 

One  sees  small  children  on  the  streets,  almost 
stiff  from  heavy  clothing  on  the  head  and  body, 
but  with  lower  legs  lightly  clad  and  shoes  with  almost 
paper  soles.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  mother 
shod  in  thick  modish  shoes,  leading  a  baby  wearing 
woolen  leggins  over  thin-soled  kid  booties.  Yet  we 
know  that  only  very  hot  days  suffice  to  take  the 
chill  from  a  concrete  pavement. 

The  second  condition  of  healthful  dress  is  that  it 
allow  perfect  freedom  of  movement,  all  the  weight 
being  supported  by  the  bony  structure  of  the  shoul- 
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ders  rather  than  by  the  soft  portions  of  the  body, 
where  weight  might  cause  displacement  of  tissues  or 
organs.  Tight  collars,  armholes,  sleeves,  wrists  and 
belts  cause  untold  discomfort  and  really  interfere 
with  good  work  and  proper  physical  development. 
The  irritableness  of  children  under  such  hamperings 
is  often  attributed  to  naughtiness,  and  many  a  boy 
has  failed  in  his  arithmetic  lesson  because  his  mother 
has  insisted  on  a  stiff  collar  too  tight  in  the  neck. 
The  wearing  of  drawers  or  trousers  too  tight  in  the 
seat  is  sometimes  the  first  cause  of  dangerous  personal 
habits,  as  teachers  often  discover ;  so  that  the  economy 
of  wearing  outgrown  garments  is  overshadowed  by 
the  waste  of  vitality, 
mur^oiks"^  -^^^6   Hawley   Hennessey    says:    "The    prettiest 

gown  for  a  little  girl  is  a  dress  (of  any  loose  style 
the  mother  may  fancy)  with  full  trousers  of  the  same 
material.  These  trousers  are  an  entire  protection, 
warm,  easy  to  walk  in,  easily  washed,  though  not 
quickly  soiled,  and  in  every  way  are  better  than  an 
underskirt  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  out  of  date. 
These  trousers  are  held  at  the  waist  and  knee  wdth 
loose  fitting  elastic,  and  can  be  put  on  and  removed 
by  a  child  too  young  to  manipulate  buttons.  They 
are  full  and  drop  prettily  at  the  knee,  just  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dress  skirt. 

"The  little  boy  should  not  be  hurried  out  of  his 
baby  suit.  I  deprecate  the  'big  man'  thought  that 
attends  his  change  of  attire.  Paul  said,  'when  I 
became  a  man,'  not  before,  *I  put  away  childish 
things.'  By  the  way,  instead  of  dresses  for  the  little 
boy,  how  would  he  look  in  the  above  mentioned 
trousers  and  blouse,  no  skirts  at  all?  I  should  like 
to  see  it  tried.     But  when  he  is  ready  for  trousers, 
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let  him  have  them,  and  suspenders.  The  suspenders 
are  elastic,  always  adjusting  themselves  to  every 
movement,  and  save  numberless  buttons  and  button- 
holes. These,  of  course,  require  the  blouse  waist. 
For  winter  wear  for  my  little  sons  I  made  the  blouse 
of  soft  merinos  with  sailor-shaped  collar  of  the  same, 
and  straight  full  sleeves,  finished  with  ruffle  and 
elastic,  and  elastic  also  at  the  waist.  This  way  of 
finishing  has  proved  a  great  comfort,  it  is  always  in 
order,  keeps  its  place,  and  in  washing  of  the  hands, 
this  sleeve  can  be  pushed  up  and  wall  stay  up.  These 
details  are  very  simple,  but  any  change  which  relieves 
the  mother  and  enables  the  child  to  help  himself  is 
surely  worthy  of  mention. 

"The  ordinary  way  of  making  little  boys'  trousers 
is  abominable,  and  is  responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  many  bad  habits.  They  should  be  made  open 
in  front  just  like  papa's.  One  objection  to  these 
is  the  impossibility  of  buying  them  so,  but  if  mothers 
demand  it,  they  will  soon  be  in  the  market.  Until 
that  time  the  fly  can  be  adjusted  to  any  pattern  and 
the  trousers  made  by  a  seamstress.  For  other  reasons 
than  this,  I  prefer  to  have  them  made  at  home.  The 
material  of  papa's  worn-out  suits  is  better  than  is 
put  into  children's  clothes  (except  the  very  expen- 
sive), and  the  facings  and  linings  can  be  made  of 
such  material  that  these  home-made  garments  bear 
washing.  Mothers  would  find  it  economy  to  regularly 
employ  a  woman  to  do  their  weekly  mending  and 
such  tailoring  as  this  in  the  home,  with  the  com- 
fortable thought  that  the  suits  for  their  babies  were 
not  made  in  the  sweatshops  of  a  great  city. 

"The  drawers  should  open  the  same  way  and  be 
fastened  to  the  suspenders,  or  to  the  pants  with  the 
little  clasps  made  for  that  purpose.     Just  here  let 
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me  say  that  the  usual  stocking  supporter  is  not  com- 
plete, as  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
getting  out  of  order.  Probably  the  best  thing  we 
have  is  the  skeleton  waist  with  buttons  for  the  draw- 
ers and  stocking  supporters  also. 

"There  is  such  a  wealth  of  soft,  flexible  fabrics 
of  such  exquisite  coloring  for  both  summer  and 
winter  that  one  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
modest,  suitable  material  for  all  occasions.  But  for 
the  good  of  our  dear  children  and  in  behalf  of  the 
laundress,  let  us  lend  our  influence  toward  simple 
garments.  They  should  never  be  conspicuous  in  cut, 
trimming  or  richness.  Simplify,  simplify,  simplify 
in  all  these  matters  or  we  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  details  of  civilized  life. 

"It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  de- 
sirability of  soft,  well-fitting  shoes,  yet  one  study 
of  a  row  of  children  at  the  blackboard  will  show  a 
general  disregard  for  the  peculiar  complex  construc- 
tion of  the  foot.  Nature  evidently  intended  that  all 
the  muscles  of  the  foot  should  be  used  much  as  are 
those  of  the  hand,  and  the  most  graceful  and  free 
carriage  requires  that  the  foot  muscles  be  unham- 
pered." The  clump,  clump,  clump  which  greets  us 
on  street  and  in  school  testifies  to  our  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  purposes  of  feet.  The  tight,  heeled,  stiff 
misfits,  instead  of  proving  winged  sandals  for  little 
feet,  are  rather  the  ball  and  chain  of  a  prison- 
house. 

While  clothing  must  be  sensible,  it  is  still  the 
covering  of  the  body  of  an  individual  by  which  he 
is  represented  to  the  world,  and  should  therefore 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  as  it  should  not,  for  the 
same  reason,  overshadow  personality,  it  must  be  both 
simple  and  appropriate.     Children  delight  in  pretty. 
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bright  clothing,  but  it  should  not  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  single  the  child  out  from  the  others  either  in 
the  little  one's  own  mind  or  in  that  of  its  playmates. 
In  both  cases,  the  attention  will  be  distracted  from 
more  important  things  and  self-consciousness  created. 
The  essential  attitude  of  the  child  should  be  oneness 
with  its  comrades.  Anything  in  its  clothing,  such 
as  a  too  great  disparity  in  any  particular  between  its 
dress  and  that  of  its  playmates,  puts  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  many  ways.  Grown  people  know  quite 
well  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  comes  from  a 
sense  of  inappropriate  dress  for  themselves,  and  yet 
seem  utterly  blind  to  the  fact  that  children  suffer 
in  the  same  way.  The  ease  which  comes  from  being 
appropriately  dressed,  is  a  valuable  asset  in  any  sit- 
uation in  life  and  the  effect  of  being  well  and  suitably 
clothed  upon  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  half- 
grown  boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  emphasis  here. 
The  reverse  of  the  shield  emphasizes  the  same  truth. 
Many  parents  w'ould  be  surprised  could  they  read 
the  background  of  the  boy's  surliness  through  the 
rents,  lack  of  buttons,  shortness  of  sleeves  and  the 
fringes  of  the  boy's  clothes.  The  self-respecting 
mother  early  teaches  her  boy  the  home  occupation 
of  sewing  up  his  own  rents,  putting  on  his  own  but- 
tons, cleaning  and  pressing  his  own  trousers,  because 
she  knows  that  there  is  saving  value  for  him  in  being 
neatly  dressed. 

To  children,  suitability  in  dress  usually  means  others Vear" 
"like  the  other  girls  and  boys."  As  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken  says  in  her  chapter  on  "American  Children 
at  Home,"  children  are  the  most  conservative  of 
beings,  and  to  be  really  comfortable,  must  be  doing 
what  "the  others  do."  This  is,  at  once,  their  safe- 
guard and    their    danger,    and    each    parent    must 
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grapple  with  it  and  solve  the  problems  which  it 
presents.  Fortunately  it  simplifies  the  question  of 
clothes  for  those  who  are  not  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  expense,  but  it  bears  hard  on  the  little  folks  whose 
parents  must  make  everything  go  as  far  as  it  will 
(which  is  never  quite  far  enough),  and  who  must 
wear  what  they  have  though  it  is  not  what  "the 
boys  and  girls  wear."  This  common  conservatism 
of  children  makes  a  somewhat  uniform  style  of  school 
dress  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  that  dress  may  of- 
fer to  the  future  citizens  now  in  our  schools,  the 
lesson  of  the  fellowship  of  man  which  is  showing 
itself  as  the  keynote  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Eeformation  The  need  for  some  reformation  in  school  dress 

in  school  dress       .  ...,„.,,  ,  i  i     ji  ^  i 

IS  voicing  itself  m  all  quarters,  and  both  parents  and 
teachers  are  beginning  to  cry  for  a  reform  in  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  schools,  where  parental 
pride  has  perverted  the  youthful  tendency  "to  do  as 
the  other  fellows  do"  into  an  extravagance  of  dress 
that  apes  the  financial  ability  of  a  few.  Many 
methods  of  correcting  this  tendency  have  been  sug- 
gested. Some  of  them  so  extreme  as  to  offend  the 
sense  of  propriety  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  move- 
ment. Attention  naturally  fixes  itself  most  strongly 
on  the  graduation  dress,  and  a  simple  solution  of 
this  problem  has  in  some  cases  been  found  in  the 
domestic  arts  training  which  enables  the  girls  to  make 
their  own  graduation  gowns  in  the  classes,  the  ten- 
dency toward  simplicity  being  fostered  by  the  teach- 
ers and  reinforced  by  the  parents.  Like  many  other 
reforms,  this  very  sensible  one,  if  accomplished,  may 
be  expected  to  work  downward  and  leaven  the  every- 
day dress  of  the  school. 

Mothers'  clubs  would  be  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
promoting   an   effective   individual  sentiment   which 
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would  send  American  children  to  school  in  healthful, 
simple,  inexpensive,  appropriate  clothes  that  would 
offer  the  least  possible  hardship  to  those  who  must 
count  the  cost,  as  did  "The  Woman  in  the  Second 
Row,"  of  whom  American  life,  with  its  mania  for 
education,  offers  so  many  examples. 


XXVI 
THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  SECOND  ROW* 

ROSE  NAOMI  SCOTT 

I  HE  woman  in  the  second  row  awkwardly 
edged  her  solid  bulk  past  her  delicately- 
gowned  neighbors  to  her  waiting  opera-chair. 
Her  square,  iron-gray  head  and  features  had 
the  stolidity  peculiar  to  the  woman  whom  life  has 
battered  from  youth  to  middle  age.  It  w^as  the  first 
time  she  had  bared  in  public  her  grizzled  hair  and 
narrow,  wrinkled  forehead.  She  did  not  sit  so  be- 
cause she  would  not  have  felt  more  at  ease  with  a 
modest  head  covering.  God  and  her  own  soul  alone 
knew  the  exact  relief  it  had  been  to  omit  the  cost 
of  a  hat  for  herself  from  her  daughter's  graduating 
expenses.  It  meant,  in  the  accuracy  of  her  meager 
dollars  and  cents,  the  white  waist  she  wore,  buttoned 
youthfully  up  the  back  in  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  the  hose  on  her  daughter's 
slippered  feet,  and  the  fan  for  her  class-day  gown; 
items  she  had  failed  to  reckon  with,  in  her  first  rough 
estimate  of  the  things  that  "just  had  to  be  bought 
for   Cecile." 

She  sat  in  the  second  row  of  the  family  circle, 
because  she  could  not  finish  the  breakfast  dishes,  iron 
Cecile 's  petticoat,  press  her  waist  and  reach  the 
ticket  office  in  time  to  exchange  her  card  of  invita- 
tion for  a  seat  down-stairs. 

From  an  elevation,  therefore,  she  faced  the  ros- 

*By  courtesy    of  "The    Woman's    Home    Companion,"   copyrighted 
1909,  by  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 
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trum  and  the  one  hundred  and  six  graduates  from 
the  high  school.  The  girls  looked  like  snowy  god- 
desses, moving  together  as  if  stirred  by  a  single  in- 
stinct— the  pipes  of  Pan  or  the  breath  of  the  Olym- 
pian hills.  The  boys  lost,  too,  by  the  distance,  and 
their  callow  stiffness  represented  youth  with  its  im- 
mortal challenge.  The  spectator  in  the  second  row 
had  never  studied  the  spirit  of  the  divine  youth  of 
Greek  life,  but  the  unconscious  pathos  w^th  which 
these  young  things  gaily  faced  life — as  she  knew  it — 
tightened  something  hot  about  her  heart. 

The  orchestra  ceased  and  the  program  began. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Goodman  led  in  a  scholarly 
prayer  that  thanked  God  for  America  and  the  public 
school  system,  the  teachers,  the  board,  the  superin- 
tendent, the  pupils  and  the  taxpayers,  and  evoked 
fervently  a  continuation  of  the  same,  for  ever  and 
ever  more. 

The  graduates  sat,  stood  or  sang  like  a  pageant 
of  youth,  or  came  forward  singly  as  they  were  called, 
to  give,  in  carefully  trained  conversational  accents, 
their  mixtures  of  platitudes  and  crude  impressions. 

The  wife  of  a  college  professor  down  front  laughed 
and  cried  in  a  breath  at  their  untempered  limitations 
and  sincerities,  but  the  woman  in  the  second  row 
family  circle  had  no  mental  margin  for  aught  above 
the  essay  Matilda  Carson  was  reading  or  James  Mar- 
shal's declamation.  She  had  a  numbed  sense  of  re- 
lief that  the  pinch  of  preparation  was  over  and  that 
Cecile  had  two  better  dresses  for  the  summer  than 
she  had  ever  had  in  her  life. 

The  orator  pleaded  for  a  greater  high  school; 
the  essayist  eulogized  the  teachers,  the  superintendent 
and  the  board  in  a  single  phrase ;  the  valedictorian 
wept  on  the  neck  of  the  individualized  class;  the  su- 
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perintendent  presented  the  class  as  a  testimony  of 
praise  to  the  faculty,  the  school  system,  themselves, 
and  the  city  at  large,  and  the  president  of  the  board 
delivered  the  diplomas. 

As  Cecile  received  hers,  the  woman  in  the  second 
row  leaned  back  and  fanned  her  square  face  softly 
with  her  program.     Her  struggle  was  over. 

It  had  begun  twelve  years  before,  when  Cecile  en- 
tered the  primary  and  she  had  set  the  present  white- 
robed  goal  before  the  face  of  each.  She  was  young 
then.  She  was  work-aged  now.  Measles,  whooping 
cough,  typhoid  fever,  the  death  of  the  baby,  a  hus- 
band who  thought  the  grammar  school  good  enough 
for  girls,  hard  times  and  the  painful  and  complicat- 
ing advent  of  new  children  had  not  prevailed  against 
her.  During  the  twelve  years  not  a  single  friend  had 
warmed  her  by  a  sympathetic  word;  worse,  not  a 
hint  of  recognition  of  what  she  was  doing  had  reached 
her  from  another  soul.  Cecile,  her  only  partner,  in 
the  nature  of  things  was  outside  the  pale  of  under- 
standing. Yet  during  these  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  days,  there  was  no  day  that  she 
did  not  take  up  the  struggle  afresh. 

Her  hardened,  stubby  hands  had  cooked  eight 
thousand  meals,  which  stood  not  for  a  manual  task 
alone,  but  for  eight  thousand  distinct  struggles  to 
serve  to  a  growing  child  a  palatable  meal  from  plain 
food,  stinted  variety,  ugly  service  and  with  a  limited 
time  for  preparation.  Each  of  the  eight  thousand 
meals — an  ugly,  nerve-straining  detail — had  been 
served  on  time  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  demands  of 
nursery  maid,  washer-woman,  dressmaker,  house- 
keeper, and  duties  of  mother  to  the  other  children, 
and  wife.  The  meals  represented  almost  as  many 
small,  sweating,  catering  enterprises  and  unreckon- 
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able  weariness  and  longings  to  do  what  was  in  her 
to  do  if  she  had  decent  means  at  hand. 

She  had  stitched,  for  that  diploma,  on  an  old 
sewing  machine,  "without  attachments,"  miles  of 
homely,  unattractive  material  into  serviceable  gar- 
ments of  more  or  less  attractiveness.  She  had  walked 
scores  of  hurried,  fagged,  shopping  miles — in  brief 
time  between  putting  the  kitchen  to  rights  after  din- 
ner and  time  to  get  supper,  on  those  rare  days  when 
she  could  leave  the  ever-present  baby — trying  to  pur- 
chase a  blouse  or  skirt,  shoes,  underwear  or  hat  that 
* '  would  do, ' '  please  the  child  and  ' '  last  well, ' '  all  for 
one-third  the  money  necessary  to  buy  comfortably 
an  article  with  only  one  of  the  foregoing  qualities. 
She  had  developed,  with  painful  ingenuity,  as  Cecile 
had  grown  up,  a  corresponding  ability  to  cope  with 
longer  skirts,  jackets,  even  raincoats  and  caps.  Her 
scanty  means  had  been  drained  by  the  experimental 
changes  of  textbooks  of  succeeding  state  superinten- 
dents, her  limited  diplomacies  taxed  to  keep  peace  be- 
tween an  ordinarily  restless  child  and  the  score  or 
so  of  teachers  of  differing  ideals  and  tempers  who  had 
encountered  Cecile  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
school.  All,  she  might  have  said,  had  come  to  her 
mill. 

By  makeshifts  known  only  to  herself,  she  had 
evolved  carfare  for  rainy  days,  and  money  for  nearly 
all  of  the  high  school  entertainments  given  by  the 
pupils  and  teachers  for  school  projects.  Her  supreme 
anxieties  had  ever  been  that  Cecile  should  keep  well 
and  feel  no  difference  between  herself  and  the  other 
girls. 

She  had  originated  and  executed  a  struggle  which 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  world  never  came  within 
hailing  distance  of,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
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think  of  it  in  this  way,  because  it  was  the  ordinary- 
struggle  of  the  American  mother  of  small  means 
whose  child  graduates  from  the  high  school.  All 
the  while  she  was  projecting  four  other  similar  flights 
which  she  would  promote — unless  death  or  invalidism 
struck  her  down — till  she  sat  again  as  she  now  sat, 
clapping  her  hands  as  the  last  praises  of  the  teachers 
and  the  board,  the  superintendent  and  the  school 
system,  rose  in  the  air. 

"You  ought  to  be  mighty  proud  of  Cecile,"  whis- 
pered an  old  lean  friend,  similarly  battered  and 
square  and  gray,  who  plucked  her  from  behind  by  the 
sleeve. 

"Oh,  I  am,"  and  the  eyes  of  the  woman  in  the 
second  row  blurred  happily. 


XXVII 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  PLAY  IN  A  SYSTEM  OF 

EDUCATION 

J.  U.  BARNARD 

Former  Priacipal  of  the  Humboldt  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"The  gods  are  the  friends  of  amusements."— PZafo. 

"The  modem  mechanical  toy  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing 
short  of  a  modern  abomination."— £'dw;ar(i  Bok. 

"The  essence  of  children's  play  is  the  acting  of  a  part 
and   the   realization   of   a  new  situation."— Sully. 

"Play  is  unrestrained  activity,  the  need  of  which  is  a 
delight  in  itself;  it  therefore  must  be  left  tree."— Wicker- 
sham. 

"It  is  not  the  beauty  or  costliness  of  a  toy  which  gives 
permanent  pleasure  to  a  child,  but  the  possession  of  some 
object,  however  rude,  which  calls  into  exercise  his  faculties 
of  invention,  of  tactual  and  physical  activity,  and  even  of 
destructiveness."— /.    G.  Fitch. 

HE  child  is  the  prime  factor  in  his  own  edu-      The  chud 

nil  -n  1  •  •         T  educates 

cation  and  development.  Education  implies  himself 
an  activity  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
Training  cannot  be  imposed;  it  cannot  be 
assumed  or  put  on.  An  absolutely  passive  creature 
cannot  be  educated,  since  all  education  is  self-educa- 
tion. The  subjects  of  study  and  the  forces  of  society 
are  necessary  and  must  be  used,  but  unless  the  self- 
activity  of  the  child  is  reached  as  a  necessary  work- 
ing element,  little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 
Mental  activity,  arising  out  of  the  spontaneity  of  the 
child,  must  be  guided  to  the  assimilation  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  the  training  of  effective  mental  effort. 
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Not  only  must  the  pupil  co-operate  in  the  educative 
process,  but  something  of  genuine  mental  activity, 
leading  toward  prescribed  ends,  must  be  secured. 
There  must  be  some  assimilation  of  the  material  pre- 
scribed for  culture  and  guidance  before  there  can  be 
any  increase  in  mental  power.  "While  the  child  has 
within  him  many  of  the  essential  elements  of  his  own 
training  and  development,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  truths  and  experiences  which  come  to  him,  if 
properly  applied,  must  appeal  to  his  dual  nature  as 
an  intellectual  and  physical  being.  The  one  must  not 
be  neglected  nor  the  other  forgotten.  Two  activities 
enter  into  the  history  of  this  growth — work  and  play ; 
the  former  increasing  as  he  approaches  his  majority 
and  the  latter  largely  decreasing  or  changing  its  form 
and  content. 

The  function  of  play  as  a  means  of  training  is 
scarcely  recognized.  Comparatively  few  parents  and 
not  a  large  number  of  teachers  ever  stop  to  consider 
its  deep  significance  as  a  means  for  the  education  of 
the  child.  Froebel  claims  that  it  "is  the  perfect 
means  for  the  child's  development."  Compayre,  in 
his  most  recent  book,  says:  ''It  is  in  play,  which  is 
his  principal  occupation,  that  he  gives  free  scope  to 
his  aptitudes.  It  is  there  that  he  shows  us  the  most 
intimate  dispositions  of  the  soul.  A  complete  history 
of  the  child's  play  would  enable  us  to  grasp,  from 
day  to  day,  the  progressive  development  of  all  his 
faculties. ' ' 

In  its  earlier  life,  then,  play  is  the  child's  occupa- 
tion, and  as  every  man  who  has  reasonable  mental 
capacity  gets  a  large  amount  of  training  and  develop- 
ment out  of  his  business  or  profession,  so  must  the 
child's  mind  grow  from  the  activities  of  play.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  play  is  the  child's  greatest 
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source  of  strength  before  it  reaches  the  serious  school 
period.  In  proportion  as  he  puts  mental  energy  into 
action  and  stirs  up  his  feelings  to  a  good  degree  of 
wholesome  enjoyment,  in  that  proportion,  as  a  rule, 
does  he  derive  definite  profit.  Play  of  all  kinds,  un- 
alloyed by  vexatious  or  attenuating  circumstances, 
is  valuable  and  educative.  Play  is  not  work  in  any 
sense,  but  it  is  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  physical 
and  mental  activity  and  expression.  It  is  stimulat- 
ing enjoyment  and  takes  hold  of  the  feelings  and  bet- 
ter nature,  arousing  the  nerve  forces  and  directing 
the  circulation  to  a  healthy  activity,  thus  throwing 
off  all  lethargy  and  giving  room  for  pure  blood  and 
a  clear  brain. 

Play  is  essential  to  the  most  perfect  physical 
and  mental  growth.  Without  it  the  child  becomes 
inactive,  self-centered  and  moody  or  dreamy.  His 
physical  energies  decrease,  his  mind  works  more 
slowly,  and  his  life  forces  become  stagnant. 

To  utilize  the  play  activity,  giving  due  proportion  Piay  as  a 
to  its  force  and  confining  it  to  its  legitimate  office,  educator 
is  to  command  a  power  essential  to  the  natural 
growth  and  development  of  mind.  After  the  hard 
driving  of  muscle  and  brain  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  needed  ends,  the  recuperation  demanded 
must  be  secured  through  rest  and  play  or  through  a 
change  of  labor  and  effort. 

The  value  of  play  as  a  means  for  the  development 
of  the  social  and  moral  sides  of  the  child's  nature  is 
a  point  of  value  of  no  mean  proportions.  The  iso- 
lated child  is  an  unfortunate  creature,  though  he  may 
enjoy  or  have  at  his  command  all  of  the  so-called 
comforts  of  life.  Children  must  learn  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  others  and  be  prepared  to  yield  fre- 
quently to  the  desires  of  their  associates.    The  child 
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needs  the  companionship  of  others  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  time  of  defeat  and  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his 
successes ;  to  assist  him  in  making  his  plans  and  in 
carrying  them  to  a  successful  issue.  He  learns  in 
this  way  to  share  with  others  his  joys  and  triumphs 
and  he  easily  accepts  the  principle  that  he  may  also 
divide  his  sorrows  and  misfortune  with  them.  Selfish- 
ness is  kept  out  or  worked  out  with  the  establishment 
of  a  broad  charity  which  will  be  wholesome  on  the  life 
in  after  days.  Contact  with  such  variety  of  minds 
and  natures  serves  to  trim  off  the  rough  corners  and 
to  prepare  him  to  meet  the  exigencies  which  arise 
from  the  conflicting  interests  of  a  complex  community. 
In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  subject  some  one  says : 
"In  it  (play)  we  want  companions.  "We  learn  to 
know  others,  to  see  their  weaknesses,  appreciate  their 
suffering,  admire  their  strength,  and  imitate  their 
example.  "We  enjoy  intercourse  with  them  and  in 
turn  strive  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  them.  The 
individual  is  merged  into  the  social  being,  and  we 
have  gained  in  sympathy  and  social  adaptation." 

There  are  several  kinds,  degrees  or  forms  of  play, 
separated  from  each  other  largely  by  different  shades 
of  purpose  or  intention.  There  is,  also,  the  little  fel- 
low who  seems  to  take  infinite  delight  in  running 
about  aimlessly,  exercising  body  and  arms  and  voice, 
but  giving  no  hint  of  definite  purpose  in  it.  Spon- 
taneity is  strong,  prompted  doubtless  by  the  un- 
conscious demand  of  the  physical  nature  for  exercise 
of  some  sort.  He  exercises  his  senses,  moves  his  limbs 
in  an  aimless  way,  fingers  this  object  and  that,  coos 
and  chatters  and  utters  sounds  and  makes  noises  which 
seem  to  have  no  real  intellectual  purpose. 

Play  in  the  form  of  imitation  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  attractive  among  children.     The  games 
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usually  take  the  color  of  the  activities  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  or  they  are  attempted  reproductions 
of  the  occupations  of  the  family  or  friends.  The 
children  of  such  a  group  play  store  keeping,  farming, 
banking;  they  cultivate  corn,  run  a  blacksmith  shop, 
keep  books  and  handle  money.  In  war  times,  the 
tramp  of  the  young  recruit  is  heard  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  the  boys  sally  forth  in  imitation  of  the  real 
soldier,  carrying  destruction  to  weeds  and  tender 
vegetation,  every  stock  of  which  symbolizes  a  veteran 
in  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Many  a  combat  takes  place 
as  they  line  up  in  opposing  ranks,  each  youth- 
ful soldier  doing  valiant  service  in  defending  his 
imaginary  cause.  Wooden  guns,  pistols,  and  swords 
are  handled  with  some  degree  of  military  exactness, 
though  the  imagination  may  be  the  largest  element  of 
reality  in  the  whole  affair.  The  little  girls  are  do- 
mestic in  their  tastes,  and  they  make  broken  dishes 
or  ordinary  chips  do  service  in  kitchen  or  dining- 
room.  They  get  the  regular  round  of  meals  and  feed 
their  friends  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  working  their 
little  imaginations  to  the  straining  point.  This  may 
be  called  the  stick  horse  period;  boys  and  girls  alike 
take  their  pleasure  trips  which  bring  most  satisfactory 
results  to  the  young  minds. 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  because  the 
boy  delights  in  leading  his  forces  against  the  fort  of 
his  youthful  enemy  that  this  is  an  evidence  that  in 
coming  years  he  will  be  found  commanding  great 
armies  or  leading  squadrons  on  to  victory.  He  may 
be  too  lazy  in  his  maturer  years  to  stir  from  the  shady 
side  of  the  house  or  to  leave  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  the  friendly  fireside.  Then  again  other  matters 
may  occupy  his  time,  and  other  great  and  noble  pur- 
poses may  enlist  his  energies. 
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Then  there  are  the  original  and  constructive  plays 
in  which  the  element  of  definite  purpose  is  prominent. 
These  usually  employ  the  time  of  the  more  mature 
children.  The  boys  build  houses,  make  wagons,  erect 
telegraph  lines  and  build  railroads,  while  the  girls 
make  doll  dresses,  keep  house,  teach  school,  make  pies 
and  cook  the  household  meal.  Farms  are  laid  out  with 
some  degree  of  exactness.  Fences  are  built,  the 
wheat  is  threshed  and  shipped  to  market,  the  hay  is 
cut  and  put  into  the  mow  or  rick,  and  the  corn  is 
gathered  and  cribbed. 

Some  of  our  modern  writers  are  condemning  in 
unmeasured  terms  the  present  toy  or  plaything,  which 
is  so  perfect  in  construction  and  so  complete  in  every 
detail.  The  crude  wagons  and  sleds  which  were  made 
by  the  boys  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  infinitely 
superior  in  their  training  content  to  those  mechan- 
ically perfect  things  found  at  the  stores  at  the  present 
time.  The  home-made  product  required  originality, 
some  mechanical  skill  and  a  goodly  amount  of  per- 
severance, but  when  it  was  completed  the  boy  knew 
that  it  was  his  because  he  had  made  it,  and  with  a 
large  amount  of  pride  he  contemplated  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.  It  may  be  doubted  also,  I  think, 
whether  the  dolls  that  laugh  and  cry  and  dance  can 
give  enjoyment  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  rag 
affair  which  the  little  girls  constructed  after  their  own 
notions.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  fancy 
or  imagination  which  gives  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the 
child.  The  boy  sitting  astride  the  fence,  kicking  and 
puffing  and  working  every  muscle  and  joint,  and  con- 
ceiving in  his  own  mind  that  the  thing  does  move, 
gets  real  enjoyment  to  a  higher  degree  than  does  the 
lad  who  tries  to  extract  fun  from  the  real  engine  for 
which  he  paid  five  dollars  at  the  store.     The  little 
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girl  who  gracefully  accepts  the  limitations  of  povert}^ 
may  possibly  get  more  of  valuable  and  educative  en- 
joyment and  entertainment  out  of  her  rag  doll  and 
the  improvised  baby  carriage  than  does  the  petted  and 
over-indulged  child  of  the  millionaire  who  has  at  her 
command  all  the  toys  of  shops  and  factories. 

The  imagination  must  have  free  play,  and  en- 
couragement must  be  given  for  a  variety  of  creations 
and  a  free  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  real  world. 
The  School  Journal  of  New  York  expresses  the  senti- 
ment in  the  following  style :  ' '  The  child  of  yester- 
day was  born  with  the  magic  wand  of  fantasy,  and 
was  for  many  years  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
precious  possession  bestov^'ed  upon  him.  He  could 
change  a  simple  board  into  a  sled  or  horse,  and  with 
slight  additions  into  a  locomotive  or  fire  engine.  There 
w^ere  infinite  possibilities  of  metamorphosis  in  the 
simplest  objects.  "Worlds  were  concealed  in  a  sand 
pile,  and  the  much  battered  doll  supplied  a  host  of 
playmates  and  visitors  from  fairyland  and  the  society 
of  men.  Then  the  child  did  the  playing.  Now  the 
toy  does  it  for  him." 

By  means  of  the  properly  organized  kindergarten 
the  child  scarcely  recognizes  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  The  play  activity 
here  becomes  the  dynamic  force  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  ends,  the  teacher  directing  and  stim- 
ulating at  every  step  of  progress. 

In  passing  from  the  home  or  the  kindergarten  into 
the  school  proper,  the  child  takes  a  step  which  brings 
him  very  suddenly  into  new  experiences  and  strange 
conditions.  So  far  he  has  learned  but  little  of  sys- 
tematic effort,  but  now  his  activities  must  be  directed, 
in  orderly  way,  to  the  accomplishment  of  precon- 
ceived ends.    The  greater  the  prominence  given  to  the 
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play  activity  in  the  primary  school,  the  less  abrupt 
and  startling  will  be  the  transition.  Possibly  some 
of  the  play  of  the  home  could  be  introduced  into  the 
work  of  the  school  and  in  this  way  the  child  be 
brought  gradually  into  the  new  life.  As  he  moves 
up  in  the  grades  conscious  effort  becomes  more  prom- 
inent and  he  learns  to  separate  himself  from  his 
former  recreations,  and  comes  at  last  to  the  strenuous 
work  of  life. 

But  we  may  expect  or  demand  too  much  of  the 
primary  pupil.  He  may  be  able  to  do  first  class  work 
without  actually  knowing  enough  to  count  for  any- 
thing. Much  may  be  accomplished  here  by  expres- 
sion through  the  physical  organism.  If  the  child  ac- 
tually performs  the  act  expressed  by  the  word,  we 
know  that  he  understands  what  he  reads.  We  greatly 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  w^ork  when  we  appeal 
to  a  large  number  of  the  senses,  thus  enforcing  knowl- 
edge and  fixing  it  as  a  permanent  possession.  To  be 
able  to  pronounce  a  word  is  some  evidence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  meaning;  but  to  be  able  to  embody  its 
meaning  in  action  is  the  most  convincing  evidence. 
The  child  may  read  the  sentence  without  knowing  its 
meaning,  but  all  doubt  is  removed  if  the  thought  is 
expressed  by  performing  the  act  w^hich  it  sets  forth. 
The  schoolroom  is  not  a  playhouse  by  any  means,  but 
for  the  primary  there  are  many  hints  in  the  play 
of  the  child  which  may  be  of  value  in  reaching  the 
best  and  most  permanent  results  in  instruction. 

The  recess  period,  however,  is  recognized  upon  all 
sides  as  pre-eminently  the  playtime  of  the  school.  The 
country  has  recovered  from  the  "no  recess"  fad, 
and  all  now  appreciate  more  fully  than  ever  the 
great  necessity  of  making  provision  for  proper  rec- 
reation.     The    child    needs    restful    recreation    and 
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must  have  it  to  do  his  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

No  school  is  complete  without  a  playground.  Too  ^I'^.'^rUnds 
often  the  playground  is  regarded  as  the  place  where 
the  children  wait  until  the  time  for  school  to  begin; 
or  it  is  the  place  where  the  teacher  sends  the  children 
while  she  takes  a  breathing  spell  from  recitation  work. 
School  authorities  make  a  most  serious  mistake  by 
their  failure  to  recognize  that  the  playground  has  a 
real  function  in  the  education  and  culture  of  the 
children.  A  few  more  dollars  spent  for  additional 
ground  would  repay  the  people  of  the  community  a 
four  fold  or  even  a  larger  return  in  the  saving  of  the 
health  of  the  children  and  in  the  more  satisfactory 
progress  made  by  them  in  their  studies.  Parsimony 
here  means  larger  bills  for  medicine,  slower  progress 
of  pupils  and  larger  amounts  of  nervous  waste.  "The 
playground,"  says  Robson,  "is  a  most  important  ad- 
junct to  the  school,  and  whether  for  fresh  air,  exercise 
amusement,  recreation,  or  discipline,  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  satisfactory  educational  re- 
sults as  a  classroom,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  school 
proper."  Possibly  we  might  object  to  the  term,  "ad- 
junct" in  the  above  quotation  and  prefer  to  agree 
with  the  English  writer,  who  calls  the  playground 
"the  uncovered  schoolroom,"  thus  recognizing  it  as 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school,  used  and 
managed  by  the  teacher  as  essential  to  the  highest 
good  of  the  pupils. 

The  ground  should  be  properly  fenced  and  shut 
off  from  outside  intruders.  It  should  be  properly 
and  thoroughly  drained,  and  covered  or  paved  with 
material  which  will  make  a  smooth  and  solid  surface, 
and  protect  the  children  from  unnecessary  dirt.  If 
not  too  expensive,  asphalt  is  the  ideal  material  for 
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such  use,  and  perhaps  the  brick-paved  ground  is  next 
in  value  to  this. 

There  is  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  games  orig- 
inated by  the  children  for  their  own  use  upon  the 
playgrounds,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  genuine  play.  Various  kinds  of 
apparatus  should  be  provided,  however,  such  as  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  bars,  swings,  ladders,  seesaws, 
vaulting  horses,  ropes  and  poles,  and  jumping  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds.  It  should  need  no  emphasis 
that  the  teacher's  task  would  thus  be  a  lighter  one 
in  discipline  and  instruction,  and  that  much  nervous 
energy  would  be  saved.  Such  an  equipment  would 
make  possible  a  training  which  would  have  a  perma- 
nent effect  upon  the  pupil,  giving  him  an  even  de- 
velopment of  muscle  and  organs  which  w^ould  make 
for  health  and  prepare  for  earnest  labor  in  after 
life.  It  would  mean  a  more  perfect,  and  hence,  an 
improved  instrument  through  which  the  mind  could 
work.  It  would  mean  the  establishment  of  closer 
and  more  perfect  relations  between  mind  and  body, 
and  hence  a  larger  and  more  varied  control  of  all  the 
instruments  of  action  and  labor. 

Large  claims  have  been  made  for  the  physical 
exercise  drills  prescribed  for  the  schools,  but  we 
state  the  following  as  fundamental  ends  to  be  attained 
by  systematic  physical  training: 

1.  A  free  and  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood 
throughout  the  system. 

2.  An  even  development  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  A  healthy  discipline  of  the  body,  which  should 
mean  physical  control  for  health,  work  and  recrea- 
tion. 

As  involved  in  these  fundamental  ideas,  we  should 
hope  to  secure  through  the  calisthenics  of  the  schools 
the  following: 
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1.  Kest  and  recreation  of  body,  resulting  from 
a  quickened  and  pleasant  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  A  mental  relief  which  brings  genuine  comfort 
and  pleasure. 

3.  Quite  a  definite  personal  pride  in  ability  to 
do  a  beautiful  thing. 

4.  Freedom  from  distracting  nervousness. 

5.  Grace  in  the  movement  of  the  limbs  and  the 
carriage  of  the  body. 

These  are  ideal  attainments  and  it  may  be  doubted 
■whether  our  schools  reach  them,  and  whether  such  at- 
tainment is  possible  under  the  systems  in  general 
use  at  this  time.  If  there  is  any  suggestion  of  the 
idea  of  grace  of  action  and  movement  in  the  systems 
in  use  not  many  have  discovered  it.  A  Demosthenes 
or  a  Cicero  would  never  accept  as  graceful  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  gyrations  which  the  children  go 
through  each  day  in  many  places.  All  writers  on  de- 
livery and  action  discuss  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
the  necessity  for  grace  in  all  gesticulation;  but  here 
we  have  a  school  drill  which  violates  every  principle 
ever  formulated  by  orator  or  actor.  The  curve,  and 
not  the  angle,  is  the  element  or  symbol  of  beauty, 
and  why  not  describe  beautiful  figures  while  exercis- 
ing the  muscles  and  thereby  secure  also  a  large  re- 
turn in  mental  recreation? 

An  interest  is  needed  which  shall  awaken  the  spon- 
taneity which  is  characteristic  of  play.  Instead  of 
having  these  exercises  imposed  upon  the  children, 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  create  an  appetite 
for  them.  They  should  be  the  desire  and  delight  of 
the  youthful  heart. 

I  would  not  condemn,  without  reserve,  the  angu- 
lar systems.  There  is  much  in  them  that  is  valuable, 
but  the  time  has  come  for  improving  them.    The  in- 
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troduction  of  graceful  movements  would  be  the 
means  of  arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  same  time  nothing  of  real  value 
would  be  lost.  It  would  enlist  the  mental  activities 
and  create  a  wholesome  pride  which  would  add  in- 
finitely to  the  value  of  the  exercises.  There  would 
be  more  of  inspiration  in  them,  more  of  vigorous, 
glad  effort,  and  hence  a  more  compact  development 
of  muscle  would  result  with  an  added  health  of  body 
and  mind. 


XXVIII 

THE  WHY  AND  THE  HOW  OF  SCHOOL 
GARDENS 

WALLACE    E.    MASON 
Principal  of  Keene  Normal  School,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

SCHOOL  garden  should  be  connected  with  ^uthorSr' 
every  school,  where  children  can  have  op- 
portunities for  leisurely  gazing  upon  trees, 
flowers  and  herbs,  and  are  taught  to  enjoy 
them."  Sounds  like  the  extravagant  claims  of  a 
nature  study  enthusiast  of  the  twentieth  century, 
doesn't  it?  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  when 
I  found  these  words  credited  to  that  famous  educator, 
Comenius,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

To  one  who  is  inclined  to  look  upon  children's 
gardens  as  something  new,  over  which  the  enthusias- 
tic teacher  may  gush  and  make  a  show,  and  which  is 
destined  soon  to  pass  as  a  fad,  I  would  commend  a 
careful  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  it  certainly  is  true  that  children's 
gardens  antedate  by  many  years  subjects  which  are 
considered  as  the  essentials  of  our  curriculum.  Cyrus, 
the  great  Persian  king,  many  years  before  Christ, 
laid  out  his  famous  gardens  where  the  sons  of  the 
noblemen  of  his  kingdom  were  given  instruction  in 
horticulture.  The  Italian  University,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  established  botanical  gardens  and 
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this  example  was  followed  by  almost  every  city  of 
any  size  in  Italy.  Educators  soon  realized  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  gardens,  and  Rousseau,  a  hundred 
years  after  Comenius,  emphasized  school  gardening 
as  one  of  the  factors  of  education.  Basedow,  the 
famous  German  teacher  and  reformer,  included 
school  gardens  among  educational  agencies,  and 
Campe,  his  pupil,  planted  ten  thousand  trees. 

The  results  of  the  teaching  of  these  men  is  seen 
in  the  educational  systems  of  Europe  today.  In 
1869,  Austria  passed  a  law  decreeing  that  "where 
practicable,  a  garden  and  a  place  for  agricultural 
experiment  shall  be  established  in  every  rural  school." 
Switzerland  gives  financial  support  to  such  gardens. 
In  1887,  France  decreed  that  "no  plan  of  a  school 
building  in  the  country,  to  which  the  state  contributes, 
shall  be  accepted  unless  a  garden  be  attached." 

Horticulture  is  also  compulsory  in  the  schools  of 
Belgium.  Every  elementary  school  is  required  to 
have  a  garden  containing  at  least  thirty-nine  and 
one-half  square  rods  and  the  teacher  must  also  be 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  culture  of  vege- 
tables. Sweden  requires  school  gardens  and  has  five 
thousand  of  them.  In  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
children  are  instructed  in  raising  grain,  vegetables, 
grapes,  mulberry  leaves  for  silkworms,  and  in  bee 
culture.  In  Austria  Hungary  there  are  eighteen 
thousand  school  gardens — not  a  school  without  a  gar- 
den. 

Although  the  United  States  was  many  years  be- 
hind the  countries  of  Europe  in  introducing  school 
gardens,  yet  the  extent  to  which  the  movement  has 
spread  throughout  the  country  during  the  last  few 
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years  is  wonderful.  Everyone  has  heard  of  Mr. 
George  Clapp,  principal  of  the  George  Putnam  School 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  1890,  Mr.  Clapp  conceived  the 
idea  of  starting  such  work  in  connection  with  his 
own  school,  and  he  may  justly  be  called  the  pioneer 
in  the  school  garden  movement  in  the  United  States. 
This  movement  of  bringing  the  children  into  closer 
touch  with  Mother  Earth  and  her  products  through 
garden  activities  expresses  itself  in  two  forms — one 
the  "school  garden,"  so  called,  in  which  the  pupils 
collectively  cultivate  a  garden  near  the  school  build- 
ing, and  the  "home  garden"  in  which  the  pupils  plant 
and  care  for  flowers  and  vegetables  at  their  own 
home  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  their 
teachers  or  others  equally  interested. 

Probably  the  best  organized  and  most  extensive 
school  gardens  carried  on  in  any  city  are  those  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  work  here  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school  committee  and  a  supervisor  of  gar- 
dening is  employed  by  them.  The  work  is  in  effect 
a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  course. 

Very  systematic  and  effective  work  is  done  in 
the  schools  of  our  national  capitol  where  the  city 
Normal  School  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lend  most  helpful  aid. 

The  Fairview  school  gardens  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
are  famous.  The  DeWitt  Clinton  Park  garden  in 
New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Parsons,  and  the  school  city  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  are 
probably  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  effect 
of  garden  work  in  slum  districts.  The  list  of  city 
gardens  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.     There  is 
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hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  where  the  work  is  not 
carried  on  to  some  extent. 

In  addition  to  these  city  school  gardens  and  the 
home  gardens,  which  are  to  be  described  later,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricul- 
tural clubs.  The  corn  clubs  of  the  western  and  south- 
ern states,  the  corn  and  potato  clubs  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  Normal  Tomato  Club, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal  School,  are  con- 
spicuous examples  of  successful  club  work.  The  lat- 
ter club  is  to  be  extended  this  year  so  as  to  include 
the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

School  garden  plots  in  which  all  the  pupils  can 
work  collectively  are  not  always  possible,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  where  they  are  possible,  the  ques- 
tion of  vacation  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work 
successfully.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  school  garden 
started  in  an  enthusiastic  way,  worked  on  faithfully 
during  June,  and  left  to  grow  up  to  weeds  during 
July  and  August,  is  desirable.  The  world  is  too 
full  of  half-finished  undertakings  already.  What 
children  of  school  age  need  is  not  lessons  in  beginning 
new  undertakings,  hut  lessons  in  carrying  through  to 
a  successful  conclusion  tasks  once  begun.  These  les- 
sons can  be  learned  in  home  gardens.  Every  pupil 
in  the  United  States  can  have  a  home  garden  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  words  in  our  Keene  Nor- 
mal School  Nature  Study,  for  we  interpret  the  word 
garden  with  a  wide  latitude.  To  one  boy  it  may 
mean  a  large  section  of  his  father's  garden  in  which 
he  raises  vegetables,  which  he  sells  to  the  family,  to 
his  neighbors,  or  to  the  market  man;  while  to  the 
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girl  who  sits  in  front  of  him  at  school,  it  may  mean 
a  box  of  nasturtiums  growing  on  her  window  sill,  a 
single  tomato  plant  in  a  box  in  the  backyard,  or  even 
a  geranium  slip  in  an  old  tomato  can.  Grooving 
plants  in  any  number  constitute  a  garden  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  oftentimes  the  lessons,  both  agri- 
cultural and  ethical,  which  are  learned  from  the 
smaller  garden  function  more  satisfactorily  than 
those  from  the  larger  one. 

Possibly  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer 
in  starting  garden  work  in  a  small  town  of  five  thou- 
sand population  may  be  helpful  in  assisting  others 
to  undertake  this  work.  The  village  was  a  typical 
one.  The  children  had  all  grades  of  homes,  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement,  simple  cottage  homes,  farm 
homes,  and  many  lived  in  mill  tenements  which  served 
as  shelters  but  would  hardly  be  designated  as 
"homes"  at  all. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  Village  Improvement 
Association  in  our  town  which  had  some  money  in 
the  treasury  and  which  was  officered  by  men  and 
women  who  appreciated  this  kind  of  work.  If  there 
is  no  such  organization  in  your  town,  dear  reader, 
do  not  let  this  discourage  you.  There  is  no  town 
or  village  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  not 
one  or  more  persons  of  means  w^ho  would  willingly 
contribute  the  small  sum  necessary  to  provide  the 
few  prizes  which  are  desirable,  I  say  desirable  for  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  debar  prizes 
in  this  work  and  say  that  all  such  endeavor  should 
be  its  own  reward.  That  argument  may  apply  to  en- 
deavors of  adults,  but  it  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  the  efforts  of  children.     A  few  small  prizes  will 
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spell  success.  Having  secured  the  attention  of  the 
Improvement  Society,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  work  with  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
first  question  to  settle  was,  "What  shall  the  children 
plant?" 

It  seemed  best  at  first  to  confine  the  work  to 
flower  gardens.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this. 
Seeds  are  cheap,  the  flowers  are  easily  grown,  they 
require  little  room,  they  lend  themselves  readily  to 
an  exhibit  in  the  fall  and  they  give  an  unbounded 
amount  of  pleasure  extending  over  a  long  season. 

The  plants  selected  were  marigold,  zinnia, 
alyssum,  nasturtium,  and  morning-glory.  This  list 
was  afterwards  increased  but  proved  exceedingly  sat- 
isfactory for  the  first  two  years.  The  marigolds  and 
zinnias  gave  continuous  bloom  for  a  long  season. 
They  offered  splendid  opportunities  for  intensive  cul- 
ture by  pruning,  thinning,  cultivating  and  enriching. 
The  alyssum  was  selected  for  its  excellence  as  a 
border  or  bedding  plant ;  and  the  children  were  urged 
to  plant  the  nasturtium  and  morning-glory  plants 
around  outhouses,  near  ash  heaps,  or  other  unsightly 
objects  to  act  as  screens  and  coverings. 

A  circular  was  issued  and  a  copy  given  to  every 
pupil  in  the  schools.  A  copy  was  also  sent  to  the 
local  papers  which  printed  the  list  of  prizes  and  ex- 
plained the  purposes  of  the  garden  work. 

Through  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  teach- 
ers were  interested  and  careful  directions  were  given 
them  for  the  distribution  of  these  circulars  and  the 
collection  of  the  pennies  for  the  seeds.  Each  pupil 
directed  an  envelope  to  his  father  (this  was  made  a 
part  of  a  regular  school  lesson  in  English),  folded 
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his  circular  and  carried  it  home.  With  each  circular 
was  sent  a  manila  envelope,  4x7  inches,  containing 
the  following  imprints: 


School. . 
Teacher. 


NORTH    ANDOVER    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY 


SEEDS 


Price  One  Cent  a  Package 


Mark  a  Cross   (X)   opposite  the  varieties  you  want. 


Aylssum,  Sweet 
White 

6  inches  high 

Morning-glory 
mixed  colors 
12  ft.  high 

Calendula 

shades  of  yellow 
1  ft.  high 

Nasturtium,  a  climber 
yellow,  orange  and  red 
6  ft.  high 

Phlox 

mixed  colors 
1  ft.  high 

Zinnia 
mixed  colors 
2  ft.  high 

Petunia 

mixed  colors 
1  ft.  high 

Marigold 
large  yellow  flowers 
2  to  3  ft.  high 

Hand  in  this  card  with  your  money. 

Mark  the  amount  of  money  here cents. 

"Write  your  name  here 

Address 

The  children  were  carefully  instructed  in  regard 
to  the  marking  of  the  envelopes  and  when  they  were 
returned,  the  amount  of  money  was  cheeked  up  and 
the  envelopes  sent  to  the  superintendent  who  handed 
then  over  to  the   committee    of    the    society.     The 
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division  of  labor  among  so  many  made  what  might 
seem  to  be  a  rather  formidable  task  fall  very  lightly 
on  any  one  person. 

Seeds  were  sold  at  a  penny  per  package  and  each 
child  was  allowed  to  purchase  as  many  as  he  wished. 
In  many  instances  neighbors  who  had  no  pupils  in 
school  asked  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  seeds,  and 
as  one  purpose  of  the  work  was  to  make  "A  More 
Beautiful  North  Andover,"  this  privilege  was  will- 
ingly granted.  The  response  was  perfectly  supris- 
ing,  more  than  two  thousand  packages  of  seeds  being 
sold  the  first  year,  and  this  number  increased  every 
year  thereafter. 

"When  the  committee  had  received  the  envelopes, 
they  estimated  the  amount  of  seed  w^hich  would  be 
required  and  purchased  them  at  wholesale  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.  Putting  up  the  seeds  in  the  small  pack- 
ages entailed  considerable  labor,  but  it  was  made  as 
easy  as  possible  by  system.  The  same  amount  of 
seed  was  placed  in  each  envelope  as  was  found  in 
the  envelopes  sold  for  five  cents  each  at  the  stores. 
The  most  convenient  measures  were  thimbles  of  va- 
rious sizes. 

The  committee  all  met  one  afternoon  and  by  hav- 
ing one  person  open  and  arrange  envelopes,  another 
fill  with  seeds,  and  another  seal  when  filled,  the  work 
was  easily  accomplished. 

The  small  envelopes  in  which  the  seeds  were  sent 
to  the  pupils  (the  distribution  was  made,  of  course, 
through  the  schools)  contained  plain  and  simple  di- 
rections for  planting  and  cultivation  and  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  supplement  these  directions  by  oral 
instruction. 

^°^denV°'^   **'  '^^^  gardens  were  inspected  by    a    company    of 

visitors  selected  from  various  sections  of  the  town. 
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Here  is  a  chance  to  secure  interest  from  a  large  num- 
ber. When  one  has  performed  a  service  for  an  object 
of  this  kind,  interest  for  the  object  is  sure  to  fol- 
low. Three  inspections  were  made,  two  by  the  visitors, 
one  about  July  20th,  and  one  about  August  15,  and 
a  third  visit  by  the  committee  of  judges  about  the 
beginning  of  school  in  September.  This  third  visit 
should  be  so  timed  as  to  see  the  gardens  at  their  best 
and  early  enough  to  allow  for  picking  the  best  flowers 
for  the  exhibit.  This  exhibit  came  to  be,  with  us, 
an  important  annual  event,  attracting  a  large  num- 
ber of  interested  visitors. 

The  second  year  vegetables  were  added  to  the  list 
of  products  and  the  local  grange  was  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  offer  prizes  in  this  department. 
A  separate  committee  selected  by  the  grange  had 
charge. 

And  the  results : — Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  ^^I'^l^^  and 
tell  of  the  improved  appearance  of  the  whole  town  education 
through  this  garden  work.  Front  yards  were  beauti- 
fied, backyards  become  attractive  instead  of  serving 
as  dump  heaps  for  rubbish.  Whole  streets  were  com- 
pletely changed  in  appearance.  Window  boxes  be- 
came common  (prizes  were  offered  for  them  one 
year),  the  poorest  tenements  were  surrounded  by 
flower  beds,  vacant  lots  and  triangles  were  trimmed 
and  kept  in  order  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
town  was  wonderfully  improved. 

Not  the  least  of  the  joys  of  children's  gardens  is 
the  time  of  harvest.  I  have  not  said  anything  about 
the  financial  side  of  this  subject,  but  I  would  not 
have  you  avoid  it.  Don't  discourage  the  boy  who 
wishes  to  plant  a  garden  for  the  profit  in  dollars  and 
cents.  We  are  altogether  too  much  afraid  of  teaching 
the  boy  something  that  shall  help  him  directly  to 
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earn  his  living.  Bread  and  butter  is  a  necessity,  and 
if  the  boy  who  has  invested  a  small  sum  in  seeds, 
and  a  due  amount  of  labor  and  planning,  finds 
his  receipts  more  than  his  expenses,  he  has  learned 
one  of  the  most  valuable  things  of  life. 

But  whatever  the  incentive  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  benefit  of  this 
garden  movement  in  all  its  various  phases  upon  the 
work  of  our  schools.  The  child  or  man  who  works 
over  the  little  plot,  raises  much  more  than  the  four 
©'clocks,  the  zinnias,  the  radishes,  or  the  lettuce.  He 
raises  renewed  courage,  patience,  reverence,  bodily 
strength,  judgment,  perseverance,  and  a  host  of  other 
physical  and  mental  crops.  The  city  parent,  shut 
off  from  contact  with  plant  life,  and  recalling  his 
childhood  in  the  country,  welcomes  it  as  offering 
at  least  some  of  the  opportunities  which  were  the 
common  lot  of  all  before  the  rush  of  modern  life  had 
drawn  us  from  the  farm  to  the  factory.  Whether 
it  is  a  part  of  the  call  of  the  race  back  to  nature 
or  not  is  immaterial.  The  movement  has  come  to 
stay.  The  careful  student  of  educational  systems, 
regretting  the  monastic  methods  prevailing  in  our 
schools  in  the  midst  of  the  practical  tendencies  of 
the  age,  welcomes  the  gardens  as  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  of  bringing  the  schools  into  closer  con- 
tact with  real  life. 

The  testimony  of  the  teachers  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  flower  and  vegetable  raising  on  the 
pupils  in  their  attitude  toward  school  and  school 
work  was  all  favorable.  Every  school  building  had 
its  own  flower  beds  in  which  the  pupils  took  special 
pride,  and  woe  betide  the  outsider  who  laid  maraud- 
ing hands  on  flower  or  shrub.  Of  the  subtle  influence 
exerted  upon  the  pupils  by  their  watchful  care  over 
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their  flowers,  the  silent  influence  of  the  growing 
plant  and  unfolding  blossom  in  developing  an  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  a  recognition  of  the  laws  of 
God,  no  one  can  speak.  That  influence  was  certainly- 
evident  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  their 
gardens  and  their  products. 

More  or  less  consciously  every  teacher  in  his 
nature  study  lessons  upon  this  garden  work  illus- 
trated the  beautiful  sentiment  expressed  by  Prof.  L. 
S.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  in  his  poem  entitled  "I  Teach." 
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"The  boy  who  lacks  strength  of  will  should  not  go  to 
college,  for  the  freshman  today  finds  fewer  helps  in  rules 
and  reg-ulations  for  re-enforcing  the  strength  of  his  will 
than  his  father  and  grandfather  found.  The  only  in- 
vertebrates who  should  be  in  college  are  the  biological 
specimens.  Boys  who  dislike  study  should  not  go,  for 
they  are  in  peril  of  becoming  social  rebels  and  pessimists. 
Boys  who  can  not  bear  freedom  should  not  go,  for  they 
are  in  peril  of  becoming  slaves  to  unworthy  habits.  Boys 
who  are  lazy  should  not  go,  for  they  are  in  peril  of  adopt- 
ing a  soft,  luxurious  life,  which  is  difficult  to  throw  off, 
and  which  ill  becomes  the  hard  worker  in  the  workaday 
world  of  the  new  America.''— Charles  A.  Thwing. 

"  'A  keen  and  sure  sense  of  honor,'  says  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University,  'is  the  finest  result  of  college  life.' 
The  graduate  who  has  not  acquired  this  keen  and  sure 
sense  of  honor,  this  thing  that  stamps  the  gentleman,  misses 
the  best  thing  that  a  college  education  can  impart."— Ott^ew 
Sweet  Marden. 

"In  the  university  today,  with  its  array  of  great  teach- 
ers, of  noble  investigators,  of  men  whose  names  are  known 
wherever  civilization  extends,  the  mere  student  may  see 
none  of  them.  Temporary  assistants  at  a  thousand  a  year, 
less  experienced  and  less  capable  than  those  he  left  in  the 
academy,  may  be  the  only  teachers  he  can  reach.  When  this 
is  the  condition,  higher  education  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its 
effectiveness.  The  progress  of  education  demands  that  each 
man  who  holds  a  college  chair  should  directly  contribute 
to  higher  education.  It  is  not  his  knowledge  alone  which 
concerns  the  student.  His  effectiveness  depends  upon  his 
personality.  The  university  of  the  future  will  demand  the 
character  of  the  great  teacher,  the  man  who  believes  in 
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truth,  who  believes  m  men,  and  who  knows  how  to  lead 
men  to  the  highest  truth  he  knows."— David  Starr  Jordan. 

"To  lift  one  out  of  his  own  individuality  into  the  sphere 
of  reason ;  to  cause  one  not  only  to  recognize  that  he  is  bom 
under  laws  but  also  to  give  aid  in  appreciating  the 
beneficence  of  laws,  and  to  make  obedience  to  these  laws 
easy  and  co-operation  with  them  natural ;  to  put  one  into 
possession  of  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  race;  to  help 
one  to  know  what  he  is,  what  he  should  be,  whence  he  came, 
whither  he  is  going,  what  he  may  become;  to  train  one  to 
set  just  values  on  all  treasures,  to  estimate  movements,  con- 
ditions, forces  at  their  real  value — these  are  some  of  the 
purposes  which  the  college  tries  to  help  the  student  in 
gaining.  To  think  truthfully,  to  choose  in  righteousness 
and  wisdom,  to  appreciate  beauty,  to  feel  nobly,  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  worth  of  one's  relationships  and  to 
aid  in  adjusting  oneself  to  these  relationships,  to  give  self- 
knowledge,  self-control,  self-development,  and  self-enrich- 
ment, to  foster  social  efficiency,  to  promote  reverence  for 
all  goodness  and  for  God,  to  give  graciousness  without 
weakness,  and  strength  without  severity,  to  extend  the 
bovmdaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  make  the  thinker  the 
scholar  the  gentleman,  the  great  liver,  the  great  doer,  and 
the  great  man— these  are  intimations  of  the  large  human 
relations  which  the  college  seeks  to  foster. "—Charles  A. 
Tliwing. 
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DIFFERENTIATING    COLLEGE    AND 
UNIVERSITY 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  University 

HE  words  "college"  and  ''university"  have 
had  many  different  meanings  in  the  history 
of  culture.  They  have  still  a  differing  sig- 
nificance in  England,  France,  Germany  and 
America,  and  there  is  no  fixed  definition  for  either 
as  yet  established  in  our  country. 

The  word  "college"  has  nearly  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence in  Germany,  and  in  France  it  is  used  vaguely 
to  designate  some  part  of  the  university.  In  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  it  is,  however,  very  definitely  used 
for  one  of  the  residential  halls,  the  alliance  of  which 
constitutes  the  university.  In  these  halls  instruction 
is  given  in  the  various  branches  time-honored  as  con- 
stituting a  liberal  education.  This  instruction  is  the 
work  of  a  group  of  resident  tutors  or  dons,  who  do 
much  or  little  as  accords  with  their  own  wishes 
or  temperament.  The  neglect  of  duty — of  any  duty, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  these  has  been  one  of  the 
scandals  of  English  education.  On  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  great  teachers  of  England  have  been 
numbered  among  these  collegiate   fellows. 

These  colleges,  twenty  or  so  in  number  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Cambridge,  conduct  no  examinations 
and  confer  no  degrees.  These  functions  belong  to 
the  university.     The  university  is  a  corporation  com- 
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posed  of  the  colleges.  It  was  primarily  an  examin- 
ing board  and  in  this  perverted  sense  the  word  is 
often  used  in  England.  People  speak  of  "teaching 
universities"  and  "examining  universities,"  not  real- 
izing that  the  latter  is  a  mere  parasite  on  the  for- 
mer. Examinations  advance  nothing.  They  are 
merely  tests,  good  or  bad,  of  the  character  of  work 
already  done.  Until  very  lately  the  University  of 
London  was  simply  an  examining  board,  degrees  be- 
ing granted  without  regard  to  where  or  how  a  can- 
didate may  have  prepared  for  examination.  Such 
institutions  may  appear  to  set  standards,  but  they 
have  little  value  to  education,  as  the  standards  set 
are  those  attainable  by  cramming.  In  later  times,  the 
University  of  London  has  changed  its  character  some- 
what by  an  attempt  to  gather  under  its  patronage  the 
scattered  semi-private  professional  schools  of  London. 
This  amounts  to  but  little  as  they  are  not  brought 
together  at  any  one  place.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
strengthen  one  another,  and  local  jealousies  prevent 
any  effective  control  or  co-operation. 

In  Germany,  the  university  is  a  school  of  the 
highest  instruction.  Its  work  is  all  professional  in 
character,  its  function  being  that  of  instruction 
through  investigation. 

The  American  college  began  under  English  aus- 
pices, Harvard,  "William  and  Mary  and  later  Colum- 
bia, Yale  and  the  rest  were  founded  as  English  col- 
leges. In  the  small  communities  of  the  colonies, 
there  was  room  for  but  one  college  in  the  place.  This 
college  naturally  conducted  its  own  examinations 
and  granted  its  own  degrees.  The  idea  of  a  university 
as  an  alliance  of  colleges  never  took  root  in  America. 
It  was  never  established  even  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
a  method  of  administration  virtually  confined  to  Ox- 
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ford  and  Cambridge.  In  these  institutions,  the  uni- 
versity professors  or  examiners  are  supposed  to  be 
scholars  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  tutors  of  under- 
graduates in  the  colleges. 

More  and  more  these  men  are  doing  university 
work,  that  is  giving  advanced  instruction  in  the 
sciences,  in  history,  in  professional  courses  beyond 
the  work  of  the  colleges.  The  college  course  is  still 
mainly  confined  to  the  tripos,  or  three-legged  stool 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics,  on  which  all  cul- 
ture was  once  supposed  to  rest.  In  the  German  Uni- 
versity these  elementary  courses  are  not  given.  They 
are  relegated  to  the  preparatory  school  or  gym- 
nasium. The  university  is  a  direct  preparation  for 
the  higher  professions — for  the  business  of  life. 

In  America,  the  name  university  was  introduced 
as  a  boastful  synonym  for  college.  A  college  called 
itself  university  in  an  advertising  way,  and  many  in- 
stitutions with  the  most  pompous  names  had  least  to 
show  in  the  way  of  achievement. 

Better  scholarship  and  better  management  are  de-      American 

•■^  .  .  college   o( 

veloping  modesty.  The  word  "college"  is  now  legiti-  today 
mately  used  for  an  institution  giving  four  years  of 
work  in  science,  arts,  languages,  literature,  history 
and  the  like,  its  work  beginning  where  the  high 
school  leaves  off  and  ending  with  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree with  which  the  university  begins.  Some  col- 
leges are  poorly  equipped,  with  scanty  endowment 
and  weak  or  boastful  management.  Other  schools 
limited  rigidly  to  college  work  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  our  institutions.  It  is  clear  that  a  good 
college  is  better  than  a  poor  university. 

The  first  two  years  of  every  college  course  is, 
of  necessity,  limited  mainly  to  a  continuation  of  the 
fundamental  branches  begun  in  the  secondary  school. 
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The  students  of  these  two  years  are  often  segregated 
in  name  or  in  fact  as  the  Junior  College.  The  others 
are  "upper  classmen,"  or  the  "University  College." 
With  these  upper  classmen,  university  subjects  and 
university  methods  appear.  The  first  year  of  the 
German  University  corresponds  practically  to  the 
third  or  junior  year  of  the  American  College. 
The  university  A   university  in  America  is  an   institution  that 

in  America  ...  .  „    . 

makes  provision  for  the  extension  of  its  studies  be- 
yond the  bachelor's  degree.  This  may  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  research  in  preparation  for  a  career  of 
investigation  or  of  teaching.  Such  courses  lead,  in 
about  three  years,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy. Or  the  university  work  may  be  that  of  profes- 
sional training,  leading  to  degrees  in  law,  medicine, 
education  or  technology.  In  most  American  univer- 
sities technical  training  in  engineering  or  agriculture 
is  conducted  alongside  of  the  work  in  literature  and 
in  the  non-applied  sciences.  I  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  both  classes  of  students  that  this  con- 
dition (not  found  in  Germany)  be  maintained.  In 
most  institutions  of  America,  except  a  few  of  the 
ultra-conservative  and  longest  established  institu- 
tions along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  women  are  admit- 
ted on  the  same  terms  as  men.  This  is,  I  may  say 
in  passing,  generally  well  for  both  men  and  women. 
There  are  still  numerous  institutions  that  give  or 
pretend  to  give  professional  training  to  men  who 
have  had  no  collegiate  education.  It  is  impossible 
for  such  work  to  be  successful,  especially  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  where  a  sound  preliminary  train- 
ing in  chemistry  and  physiology  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Reputable  institutions  are  rapidly  coming  to 
make  two  years  of  collegiate  work  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  any  profession.  Still  others  require 
three  years  or  four. 
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Under  present  conditions  the  great  majority  of 
the  students  in  every  American  University  are  of 
college  grade.  But  if  the  university  be  said  to  begin, 
as  in  Germany,  with  the  third  or  junior  year,  the 
numbers  in  the  two  parts  would  not  be  far  from 
equal. 

The  rapid  growth  in  university  attendance  in  the 
past  thirty  years  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  education.  This  has  been  primarily 
due  to  the  great  extension  of  the  university  curricu- 
lum, which  now  touches  almost  every  subject  in 
which  a  student  may  desire  instruction.  The  elec- 
tive system  enables  the  student  to  get  what  he  wants. 
The  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  material,  books 
and  apparatus  have  been  enormously  extended.  As 
a  result,  ten  students  seek  a  college  education  today, 
for  one  thirty  years  ago.  And  they  get  a  far  better 
education  than  was  possible  then. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  weak  students,  idle  stu-  pr^es\'nt-day 
dents,  dissipated  students,  men  who  seek  the  college  weaknesses 
for  amusement  or  for  spectacular  athletics  only.  No 
system  will  make  the  college  career  of  an  idler  a 
successful  one.  The  chief  weakness  of  the  college 
of  today  is  that  it  is  so  large  that  it  does  not  know 
its  men,  and  so  preoccupied  that  it  does  not  dismiss 
those  who  are  wasting  its  substance.  It  is  the  prime 
duty  of  the  university  of  today  to  eliminate  all  those 
whose  influence  tends  to  pervert  it.  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  to  high  ideals  of  character  or  work  than 
alcoholic  conviviality.  This  is  something  that  no 
university  can  safely  ignore  or  tolerate.  The 
theory  that  the  teachers  in  a  college  or  university 
have  no  responsibility  for  the  lives,  characters  or 
ideals  of  the  students  cannot  be  maintained  in  Amer- 
ica. 
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If  it  be  made  clear  tliat  the  professors  in  any 
institution  do,  in  fact,  maintain  high  ideals,  believ- 
ing and  practicing  their  own  teachings,  the  students 
are  plastic  in  their  hands.  But  if,  in  the  students' 
eyes,  their  teachers  are  visibly  lax,  or  careless,  or 
uninterested,  the  tone  of  the  student  body  will  rapidly 
fall.  The  influence  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  public  attention,  betting,  over- 
training on  the  part  of  the  few  and  over-idling  on 
the  part  of  the  many  has  been,  for  years,  distinctly 
downward.  In  but  few  institutions  has  a  manly  ef- 
fort been  made  to  check  this  tendency. 

The  number  of  students  in  a  dozen  or  more  of 
our  largest  institutions  is  far  greater  than  should  be 
gathered  in  one  place.  In  default  of  adequate  leader- 
ship, the  student  bodies  develop  their  own  institu- 
tions and  traditions.  Many  of  these  are  repugnant 
to  real  scholarship  and  manly  growth.  Those  in- 
terested in  some  of  these  will  find  food  for  thought 
in  Owen  Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yale." 
Need  of  the  It  is  only  the  upper  classman  who  gains  much 

from  great  libraries  and  broad  facilities  for  work. 
It  is  the  junior  college  man  who  suffers  most  from 
neglect  and  bad  company  in  an  over-growTi  institu- 
tion. A  forward  movement  must  soon  set  in  whereby 
the  junior  college  shall  be  effectively  separated  from 
the  university.  To  do  this  it  should  be  located  on 
another  campus  with  another  set  of  teachers,  teach- 
ers whose  first  duty  shall  be  to  their  students  rather 
than  to  their  subjects.  The  junior  college  should  not 
be  in  a  city. 

To  separate  the  junior  college  in  name,  while 
leaving  it  on  the  same  campus,  with  the  same  staff 
of  teachers,  amounts  to  little.  ' '  To  tie  a  string  around 
it  in  hopes  that  it  will  not  grow"  is  no  forward  step 
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in  education.  There  is  no  advantage  in  refusing  to 
allow  an  under  classman  to  enter  an  upper  class  study, 
if  he  is  prepared  for  it.  We  make  no  progress  by 
negative  operations.  To  forbid  a  student  to  do  what 
he  knows  he  wants  to  do  is  educational  imbecility. 
If  we  think  that  he  is  mistaken  we  may  undertake 
to  set  him  right.  But  prescribed  courses  of  study 
adopted  beforehand  and  without  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  apply  constitute  the  acme  of  educa- 
tional indolence.  A  student  needs  help,  advice, 
guidance,  in  order  that  he  may  choose  his  own  course. 
It  is  not  enough  to  stake  out  a  road  for  him  and  to 
line  its  sides  with  barbed  wire.  It  was  only  after 
the  universities  adopted  the  elective  system  that 
their  great  growth  to  power  and  influence  began.  It 
will  not  be  abandoned  because  some  idlers,  who  would 
be  idlers  under  any  system  and  who  have  no  right 
to  be  in  the  university  at  all,  have  misused  its  free- 
dom. 

In  all  our  talk  about  culture  studies  and  practical     Enthusiasm 

■■^  necessary    to 

studies  we  must  remember  this.  There  is  not  much  cultural  work 
culture  without  enthusiasm.  There  is  not  much  en- 
thusiasm over  work  not  related  to  life.  To  get  good 
work  from  a  student,  we  must  rouse  in  him  an  in- 
terest in  his  own  future.  He  must  learn  to  study 
for  the  love  of  the  work.  In  that  way  scholars  are 
made.  Or  he  must  study  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
future,  realizing  that  his  final  success  depends  on  the 
soundness  of  his  foundation.  Enforced  study  to 
which  the  student  gives  no  element  of  consent  or  en- 
thusiasm leads  nowhere.  And  in  this  it  matters  little 
what  the  subject  matter  is.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
perfunctory  Latin  nor  in  perfunctory  Choctaw. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ''culture  subject"  except 
that  from  enthusiasm  in  certain  subjects  culture  may 
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be  drawn,  and  the  kind  of  culture  bears  some  relation 
to  its  subject  matter. 

The  separation  of  the  junior  college  will  make  a 
forward  movement  in  our  higher  education.  The  ob- 
jections to  it  lie  mainly  in  academic  inertia,  the  un- 
willingness to  reduce  numbers  to  a  manageable  limit, 
the  feeling  of  the  alumni,  that  the  college  should  al- 
ways remain  just  as  they  have  remembered  it.  An 
influence  more  mighty  and  less  worthy  of  respect 
arises  from  this  fact.  It  is  from  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores that  the  college  makes  its  profits, 
fea^ch'^rs^  Most  Universities  are  largely  dependent  on  student 

needed  fees.  They  make  money  on  freshmen  and  sophomores 
to  spend  on  graduate  students  and  fellowships.  They 
teach  the  under-classmen  cheaply,  with  instructors 
costing  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  If  the 
junior  college  were  separate  it  must  employ  a  much 
higher  priced  type  of  man.  The  first  class  prepara- 
tory schools  would  fail  if  their  work  were  done  by 
new-fledged  doctors  of  philosophy.  They  need  sea- 
soned teachers  for  their  work,  and  the  junior  col- 
lege needs  them  even  more.  For  the  university  side, 
the  demand  is  for  more  men  whose  word  in  scholar- 
ship counts  for  something.  It  needs  men  on  the 
firing  line  of  science  and  men  unhampered  by  the 
personal  duties  and  relations  which  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  college  teaching. 

These  changes  will  not  be  made  in  a  day.  Some 
institution  must  first  take  the  plunge — must  first 
break  the  ice  and  the  rest  will  follow  in  their  turn. 
Meanwhile  let  us  be  as  proud  as  we  can  that  our  great 
institutions  are  so  great  that  each  of  them  has  twice 
as  many  under-graduates  as  it  can  manage  properly, 
twice  as  many  as  its  staff  is  prepared  adequately  to 
teach,  twice  as  many  teachers  as  are  really  prepared 
for  the  lifework  they  have  undertaken. 
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WHAT  IS  A  COLLEGE  FOR? 

WOODROW  WILSON 

President  of  the  United  States 

(A  reference  paper) 

HY  should  a  man  send  his  son  to  college  when  3^n£r^^^n"*go 
school  is  finished,  or  why  should  he  advise  to  couege? 
any  youngster  in  whom  he  is  interested  to  go 
to  college?  "What  does  he  expect  and  desire 
him  to  get  there?  The  question  might  be  carried 
back  and  asked  with  regard  to  the  higher  schools 
also  to  which  lads  resort  for  preparation  for  col- 
lege. What  are  they  meant  to  get  there  ?  But  it  will 
suffice  to  center  the  question  on  the  college.  What 
should  a  lad  go  to  college  for — for  work,  for  the 
realization  of  a  definite  aim,  for  discipline  and  a 
severe  training  of  his  faculties,  or  for  relaxation,  for 
the  release  and  exercise  of  his  social  powers,  for  the 
broadening  effects  of  life  in  a  sort  of  miniature  world 
in  which  study  is  only  one  among  many  interests? 
That  is  not  the  only  alternative  suggested  by  recent 
discussions.  They  also  suggest  a  sharp  alternative 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  study  the  col- 
lege student  should  undertake.  Should  he  seek  at 
college  a  general  discipline  of  his  faculties,  a  general 
awakening  to  the  issues  and  interests  of  the  modern 
world,  or  should  he,  rather,  seek  specially  and  def- 
initely to  prepare  himself  for  the  w^ork  he  expects 
to  do  after  he  leaves  college,  for  his  support  and 
advancement   in   the   world?      The   two   alternatives 
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are  very  different.  The  one  asks  whether  the  lad 
does  not  get  as  good  a  preparation  for  modern  life 
by  being  manager  of  a  football  team  with  a  com- 
plicated program  of  intercollegiate  games  and  trips 
away  from  home  as  by  becoming  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics or  in  history  and  mastering  the  abstract  tasks 
of  the  mind ;  the  other  asks  whether  he  is  not  better 
prepared  by  being  given  the  special  skill  and  train- 
ing of  a  particular  calling  or  profession,  an  im- 
mediate drill  in  the  work  he  is  to  do  after  he  grad- 
uates, than  by  being  made  a  master  of  his  own  mind 
in  the  more  general  fields  of  knowledge  to  which  his 
subsequent  calling  will  be  related,  in  all  probability, 
only  as  every  undertaking  is  related  to  the  general 
thought  and  experience  of  the  world. 
£fvowe°<f  in °'  ''Learning"   is  not  involved.     No  one  has  ever 

the  question  dreamed  of  imparting  learning  to  undergraduates. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  four  years.  To  become  a  man 
of  learning  is  the  enterprise  of  a  lifetime.  The  issue 
does  not  rise  to  that  high  ground.  The  question  is 
merely  this :  do  we  wish  college  to  be,  first  of  all  and 
chiefly,  a  place  of  mental  discipline  or  only  a  school 
of  general  experience ;  and  if  we  wish  it  to  be  a  place 
of  mental  discipline,  of  w^hat  sort  do  we  wish  the  dis- 
cipline to  be — a  general  awakening  and  release  of 
the  faculties,  or  a  preliminary  initiation  into  the 
drill  of  a  particular  vocation? 

These  are  questions  which  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  They  admit  of  no  simple  and  confident  an- 
swer. Their  roots  spring  out  of  life  and  all  its  varied 
sources.  To  reply  to  them,  therefore,  involves  an 
examination  of  modern  life  and  an  assessment  of  the 
part  an  educated  man  ought  to  play  in  it — an  analy- 
sis which  no  man  may  attempt  with  perfect  self- 
confidence.     The  life  of  our  day  is  a  very  complex 
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thing  which  no  man  can  pretend  to  comprehend  in 
its  entirety. 

But  some  things  are  obvious  enough  concerning     ^ra?ned'^*men 
it.     There  is  an  uncommon  challenge  to  effort  in  the     the  world 

....         needs 

modern  world,  and  all  the  achievements  to  which  it 
challenges  are  uncommonly  difficult.  Individuals 
are  yoked  together  in  modern  enterprise  by  a  har- 
ness which  is  both  new  and  inelastic.  The  man  who 
understands  only  some  single  piece  of  work  which 
he  has  been  set  to  do,  will  never  do  anything  else, 
and  is  apt  to  be  deprived  at  almost  any  moment  of 
the  opportunity  to  do  even  that,  because  processes 
change,  industry  undergoes  instant  revolutions.  New 
inventions,  fresh  discoveries,  alterations  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  throw  accustomed  methods  and  the 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  them  out  of  date  and 
use  without  pause  or  pity.  The  man  of  special  skill 
may  be  changed  into  an  unskilled  laborer  over  night. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  day  in  which  no  enterprise  stands 
alone  or  independent,  but  is  related  to  every  other 
and  feels  changes  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  men 
with  mere  skill,  with  mere  technical  knowledge,  will 
be  mere  servants  perpetually,  and  may  at  any  time 
become  useless  servants,  their  skill  gone  out  of  use 
and  fashion.  The  particular  thing  they  do  may  be- 
come unnecessary  or  may  be  so  changed  that  they 
cannot  comprehend  or  adjust  themselves  to  the 
change. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  the  modern  world 
must  have  in  its  trained  men,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  else  it  is  to  get  them  if  not  from  its  educated 
men  and  the  occasional  self-developed  genius  of  an 
exceptional  man  here  and  there.  It  needs,  at  the  top, 
not  a  few,  but  many  men  with  the  power  to  organ- 
ize and  guide.     The  college  is  meant  to  stimulate  in 
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a  considerable  number  of  men  what  would  be  stim- 
ulated in  only  a  few  if  we  were  to  depend  entirely 
upon  nature  and  circumstance.  Below  the  ranks 
of  generalship  and  guidance,  the  modern  world 
needs  for  the  execution  of  its  varied  and  difficult 
business  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  with 
great  capacity  and  readiness  for  the  rapid  and  con- 
centrated exertion  of  a  whole  series  of  faculties; 
planning  faculties  as  well  as  technical  skill,  the 
ability  to  handle  men  as  well  as  to  handle  tools  and 
correct  processes,  faculties  of  adjustment  and  adap- 
tation as  well  as  of  precise  execution — men  of  re- 
source as  well  as  knowledge.  These  are  the  ath- 
letes, the  athletes  of  faculty,  of  which  our  genera- 
tion most  stands  in  need.  All  through  its  ranks, 
besides,  it  needs  masterful  men  who  can  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  many  things  readily,  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  with  exactness — things  they  had 
not  foreseen  or  prepared  themselves  for  beforehand, 
and  for  which  they  could  not  have  prepared  them- 
selves beforehand.  Quick  apprehension,  quick  com- 
prehension, quick  action  are  what  modern  life  puts 
a  premium  upon — a  readiness  to  turn  this  way  or 
that  and  not  lose  force  or  momentum. 

To  me,  then,  the  question  seems  to  be,  shall  the 
lad  who  goes  to  college  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  ready  to  be  a  servant  merely,  a  servant  who 
will  be  nobody  and  who  may  become  useless,  or  shall 
he  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ready  to  be 
a  master  adventurer  in  the  field  of  modern  oppor- 
tunity ? 
^^^asbion^^  ^^  ^®  must  expect  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 

water  to  come  out  of  the  colleges  in  their  due  pro- 
portion, of  course,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
even  the  least  gifted  of  them  did  not  go  to  college 
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with  the  ambition  to  be  nothing  more.  And  yet  one 
has  hardly  made  the  statement  before  he  begins  to 
doubt  whether  he  can  safely  take  anything  for 
granted.  Part  of  the  very  question  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  the  ambition  with  which  young  men  now  go 
to  college.  It  is  a  day  when  a  college  course  has 
become  fashionable — but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  definite 
preparation  for  anything — no  such  purpose  could 
become  fashionable.  The  clientage  of  our  colleges 
has  greatly  changed  since  the  time  when  most  of  the 
young  men  who  resorted  to  them  did  so  with  a  view 
to  entering  one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions. 
Young  men  who  expect  to  go  into  business  of  one 
kind  or  another  now  outnumber  among  our  under- 
graduates those  who  expect  to  make  some  sort  of 
learning  the  basis  of  their  work  throughout  life ;  and 
I  dare  say  that  they  generally  go  to  college  without 
having  made  any  very  definite  analysis  of  their  aim 
and  purpose  in  going.  Their  parents  seem  to  have 
made  as  little. 

The  enormous  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country 
in  recent  years,  too,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  col- 
leges— not  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— not,  as  yet,  by  changing  the  standard  of 
life  to  any  very  noticeable  extent  or  introducing  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  and  vicious  indulgence.  Col- 
lege undergraduates  have  usually  the  freshness  of 
youth  about  them,  out  of  which  there  springs  a 
wholesome  simplicity,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  spoil 
them  or  to  destroy  their  natural  democracy.  They 
make  a  life  of  their  own  and  insist  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  its  standards.  But  the  increase  of  wealth 
has  brought  into  the  colleges,  in  rapidly  augmenting 
numbers,  the  sons  of  very  rich  men,  and  lads  who  ex- 
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pect  to  inherit  wealth  are  not  as  easily  stimulated  to 
effort,  are  not  as  apt  to  form  definite  and  serious 
purposes,  as  those  who  know  that  they  must  whet 
their  wits  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  mere  possession  of 
wealth  conferred  distinction ;  and  when  wealth  con- 
fers distinction  it  is  apt  to  breed  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness of  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  those  who 
possess  it  and  incline  them  to  seek  serious  achieve- 
ment. But  that  time  is  long  past  in  America.  Wealth 
is  common.  And,  by  the  same  token,  the  position  of 
the  lad  who  is  to  inherit  it  is  a  peculiarly  disadvan- 
tageous one,  if  the  standard  of  success  is  to  rise  above 
mediocrity.  Wealth  removes  the  necessity  for  effort, 
and  yet  effort  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  dis- 
tinction, and  very  great  effort  at  that,  in  the  modern 
world,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  It  would  look 
as  if  the  ordinary  lad  with  expectations  were  fore- 
doomed to  obscurity ;  for  the  ordinary  lad  will  not 
exert  himself  unless  he  must. 

no^chtapf*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which  no  achievement  is  to 

won  in  this  be  cheaply  had.  All  the  cheap  achievements,  open 
to  amateurs,  are  exhausted  and  have  become  com- 
monplace. Adventure,  for  example,  is  no  longer  ex- 
traordinary ;  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
is  commonplace.  Any  amateur  may  seek  and  find 
adventure;  but  it  has  been  sought  and  had  in  all  its 
kinds.  Restless  men,  idle  men,  chivalrous  men,  men 
drawn  on  by  mere  curiositj^  and  men  drawn  on  by 
love  of  the  knowledge  that  lies  outside  books  and 
laboratories,  have  crossed  the  whole  face  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe  in  search  of  it,  ferreting  it  out  in  cor- 
ners even,  following  its  bypaths  and  beating  its  co- 
verts, and  it  is  nowhere  any  longer  a  novelty  or  dis- 
tinction   to   have    discovered   and   enjoyed   it.     The 
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whole  round  of  pleasure,  moreover,  has  been  ex- 
hausted time  out  of  mind,  and  most  of  it  discredited 
as  not  pleasure  after  all,  but  just  an  expensive  coun- 
terfeit; so  that  many  rich  people  have  been  driven 
to  devote  themselves  to  expense  regardless  of  pleas- 
ure. No  new  pleasure,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
has  been  invented  within  the  memory  of  man.  For 
every  genuine  thrill  and  satisfaction,  therefore,  we 
are  apparently,  in  this  sophisticated  world,  shut  in 
to  work,  to  modifying  and  quickening  the  life  of  the 
age.  If  college  be  one  of  the  highways  to  life  and 
achievement,  it  must  be  one  of  the  highways  to 
work. 

The  man  who  comes  out  of  college  into  the  mod- 
ern world  must,  therefore,  have  got  out  of  it,  if  he 
has  not  wasted  four  vitally  significant  years  of  his 
life,  a  quickening  and  a  training  which  make  him 
in  some  degree  a  master  among  men.  If  he  has  got 
less,  college  was  not  worth  his  while.  To  have  made 
it  worth  his  while  he  must  have  got  such  a  prepara- 
tion and  development  of  his  faculties  as  will  give 
him  movement  as  well  as  mere  mechanical  efficiency 
in  affairs  complex,  difficult,  and  subject  to  change. 
The  word  efficiency  has  in  our  day  the  power  to 
think  at  the  center  of  it,  the  power  of  independent 
movement  and  initiative.  It  is  not  merely  the  suit- 
ability to  be  a  good  tool,  it  is  the  power  to  wield 
tools,  and  among  the  tools  are  men  and  circum- 
stances and  changing  processes  of  industry,  chang- 
ing phases  of  life  itself.  There  should  be  technical 
schools,  a  great  many,  and  the  technical  schools  of 
America  should  be  among  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
men  they  train  are  indispensable.  The  modern  world 
needs  more  tools  than  managers,  more  workmen  than 
master    workmen.      But    even   the    technical   schools 
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must  have  some  thought  of  mastery  and  adaptability 
in  their  processes;  and  the  colleges,  which  are  not 
technical  schools,  should  think  of  that  chiefly.  We 
must  distinguish  what  the  college  is  for,  without  dis- 
paraging any  other  school,  of  any  other  kind.  It  is 
for  the  training  of  the  men  who  are  to  rise  above 
the  ranks. 

That  is  what  a  college  is  for.  What  it  does,  what 
it  requires  of  its  undergraduates  and  of  its  teachers, 
should  be  adjusted  to  that  conception.  The  very 
statement  of  the  object,  which  must  be  plain  to  all 
who  make  any  distinction  at  all  between  a  college  and 
a  technical  school,  makes  it  evident  that  a  college 
must  subject  its  men  to  a  general  intellectual  train- 
ing which  will  be  narrowed  to  no  one  point  of  view, 
to  no  one  vocation  or  calling.  It  must  release  and 
quicken  as  many  faculties  of  the  mind  as  possible, — 
and  not  only  release  and  quicken  them,  but  discipline 
and  strengthen  them  also  by  putting  them  to  the 
test  of  systematic  labor.  Work— definite,  exacting, 
long  continued,  but  not  narrow  or  petty  or  merely 
rule  of  thumb — must  be  its  law  of  life  for  those  who 
would  pass  its  gates  and  go  out  with  its  authentica- 
tion. 
Meaning  of  By  a  general  training  I  do  not  mean  vague  spaces 

tSng  of  study,   miscellaneous  fields  of  reading,   a  varied 

smattering  of  a  score  of  subjects  and  the  thorough 
digestion  of  none.  The  field  of  modern  knowledge 
is  extremely  wide  and  varied.  After  a  certain  num- 
ber of  really  fundamental  subjects  have  been  studied 
in  the  schools,  the  college  undergraduates  must  be 
offered  a  choice  of  the  route  he  will  travel  in  carry- 
ing his  studies  further.  He  cannot  be  shown  the 
whole  body  of  knowledge  within  a  single  curriculum. 
There  is  no  longer  any  single  highway  of  learning. 
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The  roads  that  traverse  its  vast  and  crowded  spaces 
are  not  even  parallel,  and  four  years  is  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  search  them  all  out.    But  there  is  a 
general  programme  still  possible  by  which  the  col- 
lege   student    can    be    made    acquainted    with    the 
field  of  modern  learning  by  sample,   by  which  he 
can  be  subjected  to  the  several  kinds  of  mental  dis- 
cipline— in   philosophy,    in   some    one    of   the    great 
sciences,  in  some  one  of  the  great  languages  which 
carry  the  thought  of  the  world,  in  history  and  in 
politics,  which  is  its  framework — which  will  give  him 
valid   naturalization    as   a   citizen   of   the   world   of 
thought,  the  world  of  educated  men — and  no  smat- 
terer  merely,  able  barely  to  spell  its  constitution  out, 
but  a  man  who  has  really  comprehended  and  made 
use  of  its  chief  intellectual  processes  and  is  ready  to 
lay  his  mind  alongside  its  tasks  with  some  confidence 
that  he  can  master  them  and  can  understand  why 
and  how  they  are  to  be  performed.     This  is  the  gen- 
eral training  which  should  be  characteristic  of  the 
college,   and  the  men  who  undergo  it  ought  to   be 
made  to  undergo  it  wdth  deep  seriousness  and  dili- 
gent labor;  not  as  soft  amateurs  with  whom  learn- 
ing and  its  thorough  tasks  are  side  interests  merely, 
but  as  those  who  approach  life  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  professionals  in  its  fields  of  achievement. 
Just  now,  where   this  is  attempted,  it  seems  to 
fail  of  success.     College  men,  it  is  said,  and  often 
said  with  truth,  come  out  undisciplined,  untrained, 
unfitted  for  what  they  are  about  to  undertake.    It  is 
argued,  therefore,  that  w^hat  they  should  have  been 
given  was  special  vocational  instruction ;  that  if  they 
had  had  that  they   would  have   been   interested  in 
their  work  while  they  were  undergraduates,  would 
have  taken  it  more  seriously,  and  would  have  come 
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out  of  college  ready  to  be  used,  as  they  now  cannot 
be.  No  doubt  that  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  scattered 
and  aimless  choice  of  studies,  and  no  doubt  what  the 
colleges  offer  is  miscellaneous  and  aimless  enough  in 
many  cases;  but,  at  best,  these  are  very  hopeful  as- 
sumptions on  the  part  of  those  who  would  convert 
our  colleges  into  vocational  schools.  They  are  gen- 
erally put  forward  by  persons  who  do  not  know  how 
college  life  and  work  are  now  organized  and  con- 
ducted. I  do  not  wonder  that  they  know  little  of 
what  has  happened.  The  w^hole  thing  is  of  very  re- 
cent development,  at  any  rate  in  its  elaborate  com- 
plexity. It  is  a  growth,  as  we  now  see  it,  of  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years;  and  even  recent  graduates  of 
our  colleges  would  rub  their  eyes  incredulously  to 
see,  if  they  were  to  stand  again  on  the  inside  and 
look  at  it  intimately, 
or^lnizrtion  What  has  happened   is,    in   general   terms,   this: 

and  conduct        That  the  work  of  the  college,  the  work  of  its  class- 

of  college  life  i    i    i  • 

rooms  and  laboratories,  has  become  the  merely  for- 
mal and  compulsory  side  of  its  life,  and  that  a  score 
of  other  things,  lumped  under  the  term  "undergrad- 
uate activities,"  have  become  vital,  spontaneous,  ab- 
sorbing realities  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who 
go  to  college.  These  activities  embrace  social,  ath- 
letic, dramatic,  musical,  literary,  religious  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  of  every  kind,  besides  many 
organized  for  mere  amusement  and  some,  of  great 
use  and  dignity,  which  seek  to  exercise  a  general 
oversight  and  sensible  direction  of  college  ways  and 
customs.  Those  which  consume  the  most  time  are, 
of  course,  the  athletic,  dramatic  and  musical  clubs, 
whose  practices,  rehearsals,  games,  and  performances 
fill  the  term  time  and  the  brief  vacations  alike.  But 
it  is  the  social  organizations  into  which  the  thought, 
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the  energy,  the  initiative,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
largest  number  of  men  go,  and  go  in  lavish  measure. 
The  chief  of  these  social  organizations  are  resi- 
dential families — fraternities,  clubs,  groups  of  house- 
mates of  one  kind  or  another — in  which,  naturally 
enough,  all  the  undergraduate  interests,  all  the  un- 
dergraduate activities,  of  the  college  have  their  vital 
center.  The  natural  history  of  their  origin  and  de- 
velopment is  very  interesting.  They  grew  up  very 
normally.  They  were  necessary  because  of  what  the 
college  did  not  do. 

The  work  of  administering  this  complex  life, 
with  all  its  organizations  and  independent  interests, 
successfully  absorbs  the  energies,  the  initiative,  the 
planning  and  originating  powers  of  the  best  men 
among  the  undergraduates.  It  is  no  small  task.  It 
would  tax  and  absorb  older  men ;  and  only  the  finer, 
more  spirited,  more  attractive,  more  original  and 
effective  men  are  fitted  for  it  or  equal  to  it,  where 
leadership  goes  by  gifts  of  personality  as  well  as  by 
ability.  The  very  men  the  teacher  most  desires  to 
get  hold  of  and  to  enlist  in  some  enterprise  of  the 
mind,  the  very  men  it  would  most  reward  him  to 
instruct  and  whose  training  would  count  for  most  in 
leadership  outside  of  college,  in  the  country  at  large, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  every  interest  the  nation 
has,  the  natural  leaders  and  doers,  are  drawn  off  and 
monopolized  by  these  necessary  and  engaging  under- 
graduate undertakings.  The  born  leaders  and  man- 
agers and  originators  are  drafted  off  to  "run  the 
college"  (it  is  in  fact  nothing  less),  and  the  class- 
room, the  laboratory,  the  studious  conference  with 
instructors  get  only  the  residuum  of  their  attention, 
only  what  can  be  spared  of  their  energy — are  sec- 
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ondary  matters  where  they  ought  to  come  first.  It 
is  the  organization  that  is  at  fault,  not  the  persons 
who  enter  into  it  and  are  moulded  by  it.  It  cannot 
turn  out  otherwise  in  the  circumstances.  The  side 
shows  are  so  numerous,  so  diverting — so  important, 
if  you  will — that  they  have  swallowed  up  the  circus, 
and  those  who  perform  in  the  main  tent  must  often 
whistle  for  their  audiences,  discouraged  and  humil- 
iated. 

Such  is  college  life  nowadays,  and  such  its  rela- 
tion to  college  work  and  the  all-important  intellec* 
tual  interests  which  the  colleges  are  endowed  and 
maintained  to  foster.  I  need  not  stop  to  argue  that 
the  main  purposes  of  education  cannot  be  success- 
fully realized  under  such  conditions.  I  need  not 
stop  to  urge  that  the  college  was  not  and  can  never 
be  intended  for  the  uses  it  is  now  being  put  to.  A 
young  man  can  learn  to  become  the  manager  of  a 
football  team  or  of  a  residential  club,  the  leader  of 
an  orchestra  or  a  glee  club,  the  star  of  amateur  the- 
atricals, an  oarsman  or  a  chess  player,  without  put- 
ting himself  to  the  trouble  or  his  parents  to  the  ex- 
pense of  four  years  at  a  college.  These  are  innocent 
enough  things  for  him  to  do  and  to  learn,  though 
hardly  very  important  in  the  long  run;  they  may, 
for  all  I  know,  make  for  efficiency  in  some  of  the 
simpler  kinds  of  business;  and  no  wise  man  who 
knows  college  lads  would  propose  to  shut  them  off 
from  them  or  wish  to  discourage  their  interest  in 
them.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, 
and  may  make  him  a  vicious  boy  as  well.  Amuse- 
ment, athletic  games,  the  zest  of  contest  and  com- 
petition, the  challenge  there  is  in  most  college 
activities  to  the  instinct  of  initiative  and  the  gifts 
of  leadership  and  achievement — all  these  are  whole- 
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some  means  of  stimulation,  which  keep  young  men 
from  going  stale  and  turning  to  things  that  demor- 
alize. But  they  should  not  assume  the  front  of  the 
stage  where  more  serious  and  lasting  interests  are  to 
be  served.  Men  cannot  be  prepared  by  them  for 
modern  life. 

The  college  is  meant  for  a  severer,  more  definite,  The  true 
discipline  than  this;  a  discipline  which  will  fit  men  college 
for  the  contests  and  achievements  of  an  age  whose 
every  task  is  conditioned  upon  some  intelligent  and 
effective  use  of  the  mind,  upon  some  substantial 
knowledge,  some  special  insight,  some  trained  ca- 
pacity, some  penetration  which  comes  from  study, 
not  from  natural  readiness  or  mere  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  side  shows  need  not  be  abolished.  They  need 
not  be  cast  out  or  even  discredited.  But  they  must 
be  subordinated.  They  must  be  put  in  their  natural 
place  as  diversions,  and  ousted  from  their  present 
dignity  and  pre-eminence  as  occupations. 

And  this  can  be  done  without  making  of  the  col- 
lege again  a  boarding-school.  The  characteristic  of 
the  boarding  school  is  that  its  pupils  are  in  all  things 
in  tutelage,  are  under  masters  at  every  turn  of  their 
life,  must  do  as  they  are  bidden,  not  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  set  tasks  only,  but  also  in  all  their  com- 
ings and  goings.  It  is  this  characteristic  that  made 
it  impossible  and  undesirable  to  continue  the  life  of 
the  boarding  school  into  the  college,  where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pupil  should  begin  to  show  his 
manhood  and  make  his  own  career.  No  one  who 
knows  what  wholesome  and  regulated  freedom  can 
do  for  young  men  ought  ever  to  wish  to  hale  them 
back  to  the  daj^s  of  childish  discipline  and  restraint 
of  which  the  college  of  our  grandfathers  was  typical. 
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-But  a  new  discipline  is  desirable,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  the  college  is  to  be  recalled  to  its  proper  pur- 
pose, its  bounden  duty.  It  cannot  perform  its  duty 
as  it  is  now  organized. 

The  fundamental  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
new  organization  is  that,  instead  of  being  the  hetero- 
geneous congeries  of  petty  organizations  it  now  is, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  pieces  in  a  score  of 
fractions  free  to  cast  off  from  the  whole  as  they 
please,  it  should  be  drawn  together  again  into  a 
single  university  family  of  which  the  teachers  shall 
be  as  natural  and  as  intimate  members  as  the  under- 
graduates. The  "life"  of  the  college  should  not  be 
separated  from  its  chief  purposes,  and  most  essen- 
tial objects  should  not  be  contrasted  with  its  duties 
and  in  rivalry  with  them.  The  two  should  be  but 
two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  thing;  the  association 
of  men,  young  and  old,  for  serious  mental  endeavor 
and  also,  in  the  intervals  of  work,  for  «very  whole- 
some sport  and  diversion.  Undergraduate  life  should 
not  be  in  rivalry  and  contrast  with  undergraduate 
duties;  undergraduates  should  not  be  merely  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  college,  but  parts  of  it  on  every 
side  of  its  life,  very  conscious  and  active  parts.  They 
should  consciously  live  its  whole  life — not  under 
masters,  as  in  school,  and  yet  associated  in  some  in- 
timate daily  fashion  with  their  masters  in  learning; 
so  that  learning  may  not  seem  one  thing  and  life 
another.  The  organizations  whose  objects  lie  out- 
side study  should  be  but  parts  of  the  whole,  not  set 
against  it,  but  included  within  it. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a  comparatively 
simple  change  of  organization  which  will  make  mas- 
ter and  pupil  members  of  the  same  free,  self-gov- 
erned family,  upon  natural  terms  of  intimacy.     But 
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how  it  can  be  done  is  not  our  present  interest.  That 
is  another  story.  It  is  our  present  purpose  merely 
to  be  clear  what  a  college  is  for.  That,  perhaps,  I 
have  now  pointed  out  with  sufficient  explicitness.  I 
have  shown  the  incompatibility  of  the  present  social 
organization  of  our  colleges  with  the  realization  of 
that  purpose  only  to  add  emphasis  to  the  statement 
of  what  that  purpose  is.  Once  get  that  clearly  es- 
tablished in  the  mind  of  the  country,  and  the  means 
of  realizing  it  will  readily  and  quickly  enough  be 
found.  The  object  of  the  college  is  intellectual  disci- 
pline and  moral  enlightenment,  and  it  is  the  imme- 
diate task  of  those  who  administer  the  colleges  of 
the  country  to  find  the  means  and  the  organization 
by  which  that  object  can  be  attained.  Education  is 
a  process  and,  like  all  other  processes,  has  its  proper 
means  and  machinery.  It  does  not  consist  in  courses 
of  study.  It  consists  of  the  vital  assimilation  of 
knowledge,  and  the  mode  of  life,  for  the  college  as 
for  the  individual,  is  nine  parts  of  the  digestion. — 
[Reprinted,  hy  permission,  from  Scrihner's  Maga- 
zine, Novemher,  1909.  Copyright,  1909,  Charles 
Scrihner's  Sons.] 
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